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At  the  close  of  the  Deep  sea  Dredging  Expeditions 
wliieh  luid  been  undertaken  bv  the  Admiralty  at  the 

V * 

instance  of  the  Council  of  the  Koval  Society  during 
the  years  18(>8,  18(19,  and  1870,  it  was  thought  right 
that  those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  their  seien- 
tific  direction  should,  in  addition  to  their  ollicial 
reports,  lay  before  the  general  j)uhlic  some  account 
of  their  proceedings  with  the*  objects; — first,  of  show- 
ing, if  possible,  that  the  value  of  the  additions  which 
had  been  made  to  liuman  knowledge  justified  the 
liberality  of  Government  in  acceding  to  the  request 
of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  placing 
means  at  their  disposal  to  carry  out  the  desired 
researches ; and,  secondly,  of  giving  such  a jiopular 
outline  of  the  remarkable  results  of  our  work  as 
might  stimulate  general  interest,  and  induce  those 
who  have  the  proclivities  and  the  opportunity,  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  new  and  strange  region 
on  whose  borders  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  been  among  the  first  to  encroach. 
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It  was  originally  intended  that  the  general  aceount 
should  have  been  a joint  prodiiction,  each  of  us  con- 
trihuting  his  part.  There  were  diiliculties,  however, 
in  the  wav  of  this  arrangement.  We  were  all  fiillv 
occupied  with  other  inalter.s,  and  the  amount  of 
communication  and  corresj)ondencc  hetween  us,  rc- 
(piired  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  joint  authorship, 
seemed  likely  to  prove  a cumbrous  complication. 

It  was  tlierefore  decided  that  quoud  the  popular 
exposition  I should  take  upon  myself  the  office  of 
‘ reporter,’  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  I am  indi- 
vidually and  solely  responsible  for  the  oj)inions  and 
statements  contained  in  this  hook,  save  where  they 
are  included  within  quotation  marks,  or  their  sources 
ot  lierwise  acknowledged. 

Since  we  began  these  deep-sea  investigations, 
inquiries  have  come  in  from  all  quarters,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  to  the  implements  and  methods 
which  we  employ.  To  supply  the  desired  informa- 
tion, I have  described,  in  detail,  the  processes  both 
of  sounding  and  dredging;  and  I ho2)o  that  the 
special  cha])ters  on  these  matters — the  result  of 
considerable  cxj)cricnee — may  he  found  useful  to 
beginners. 

I pretend  to  no  special  knowledge  of  physics,  and 
I should  have  greatly  preferred  confining  myself  to 
the  domain  of  Biology,  my  own  proper  jwovinee ; 
hut  certain  physical  questions  rai-sed  during  our  late 
explorations  have  so  great  importance  in  relation  to 
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the  distribution  of  livinis;  beings,  and  have  of  late 
been  bronu:bt  into  so  i'reat  prominence  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, that  it  lias  been  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
givin"  my  earnest  consideration  to  their  general 
bearings  on  Physical  Geography,  and  forming  decided 
opinions,  which,  I regret  to  say,  do  not  altogether 
coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  The  chief 
points  on  which  my  friend  and  I ‘ agree  to  dilFer  ’ 
arc  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gulf-stream. 

It  was  at  first  my  intention  that  appendices  should 
he  added  to  the  ditferent  chapters,  containing  lists 
and  scientific  descriptions  of  the  animal  forms  which 
were  observed.  This  it  was  found  impossible  to 
accomplish,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  undescribed  species  which  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  experts  who  undertook  the  examination  of  the 
several  groups.  I am  not  sure  that,  even  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  furnish  them  in  time,  such  lists 
would  have  been  altogether  an  appropriate  addition 
to  what  is  intended  merely  as  a popular  preliminary 
sketch. 

The  metrical  system  of  measurement,  and  the 
centigrade  thermometer  scale,  have  been  adopted 
throughout  the  volume.  The  metrical  system  is  pro- 
bably familiar  to  most  of  my  readers.  In  case  the 
centigrade  notation,  which  comes  in  very  frequently 
owing  to  the  frequent  discussion  of  questions  of  the 
distril)uf ion  of  temperature,  should  not  be  equally 
familiar,  a comparative  scale,  embodying  those  of 
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rahronheit,  Colsius,  and  Udau- 
mur,  is  introduced  for  com- 
parison. 

various  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  tlie  friendly  as- 
sistance I have  received  on  all 
hands  during  the  progress  of 
our  work,  are  acknowledged,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  the  text. 
I neerl  hero  only  renew  my 
thanks  to  Staff-Commander 
May  and  the  ollicers  of  the 
‘ Lightning,’  and  Captain  Cal- 
ver  and  the  offieers  of  the 
‘ Porcupine,’  without  whose 
hearty  sympathy  and  co  ope- 
ration our  task  could  never 
have  heen  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished; to  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  P.ILS.,  and  Jfr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  P.R.S.,  who 
have  cordially  assisted  me  in 
every  way  in  their  power ; and 
to  the  naturalists  into  whose 
hands  the  animats  of  various 
classes  were  placed  for  descrij)- 
tion  and  study,-— the  llev.  A. 
Merle  Norman,  I’rolessor  Jvul- 
liker.  Dr.  Carter,  F.R.H.,  Dr. 


.Vllman,  F.ILS.,  Professor  ilartiu  Duncan, 
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and  Dr.  M‘lntosh,  lor  information  oonrtoouslv 
' * 

supplied. 

The  whole  of  the  illustrations  in  the  hook — with 
the  exception  of  the  vignettes  of  Fferoe  scenery  for 
which  I am  indebted  to  the  accomplished  pencil  of 
^ladame  Holtcn — are  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  J.  “Wild. 
I need  scarcely  thank  him  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  lie  has  accomplished  his  task,  for  every  figure 
was  with  him  a labour  of  love,  and  I almost  envy 
him  the  gratification  he  must  feel  in  the  result. 
To  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  T owe  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  singularly  faithful  and  artistic  rendering  of 
;Mr.  AVild's  beautiful  drawings  on  the  wood-blocks. 

On  the  return  of  the  ‘ Porcupine’  from  her  last 
cruise,  so  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  bearings  of 
the  new  discoveries  upon  important  biological  geo- 
logical and  ])hysieal  problems,  that  a representation 
xvas  made  to  Government  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  urging  the  despatch  of  an  expedition 
to  traverse  the  great  ocean  basins,  and  take  an  out- 
line survey  of  the  vast  new  field  of  research — the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Rear-Admiral  Richards,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  the  ITydro- 
grapher  to  the  Xavy,  warmly  sujiported  the  pro- 
posal, and  while  I am  writing  a noble  ship  is 
lying  at  Sheerness  equii)ped  for  scientific  research 
under  his  wise  and  liberal  directions,  as  no  ship 
of  any  nation  was  ever  equipped  before. 
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The  scientific  staff  of  the  ‘ Challenger’  are  well 
aware  that  for  some  time  to  come  their  rdle  is  to 
work  and  not  to  talk ; hut  now,  on  the  eve  of  depar- 
ture, I think  it  is  only  right  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  by  the 
Government  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  that  dire  misfortune  only  ought  to  prevent  our 
furnishing  a valuable  return. 

C.  Wyville  Tuomsox. 

KdI-NRI’  KIIII, 

Dccembtr  2nii,  1872. 
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THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA. 

C n A P T E 11  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  Question  of  a Bathymetrical  Limit  to  Life. — The  general  Laws 
which  regulate  the  Geographical  Dwtrihution  of  Living  Beings. — 
Professor  Edward  Forbes’  Investigations  and  Views. — Sj)eciBc 
Centres. — Representative  Species. — Zoological  Provinces. — Bear- 
ings of  a Doctrine  of  Evolution  upon  the  Idea  of  a ‘ Species,’ 
and  of  the  Laws  of  Distribution. — The  Circumstances  most  likely 
to  affect  Life  at  great  Depths  : Pressure,  Temperature,  and  Aljsence 
of  Light 

The  sea  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  very 
little  was  known  with  anything  like  certainty  about 
its  depths,  whether  in  their  physical  or  their  biological 
relations.  The  popular  notion  was,  that  after  arriving 
at  a certain  depth  the  conditions  became  so  peculiar, 
so  entirely  different  from  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth  to  which  we  have  access,  as  to  preclude  any 
other  idea  than  that  of  a waste  of  utter  darkness,  sub- 
jected to  such  stupendous  pressure  as  to  make  life  of 
any  kind  impossible,  and  to  throw  insuperable  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  investigation. 
Even  men  of  science  seemed  to  share  this  idea,  for 
they  gave  little  heed  to  the  apparently  well-authenti- 
cated instances  of  animals,  comparatively  high  in  the 
scale  of  life,  having  been  brought  up  on  sounding 
lines  from  great  depths,  and  welcomed  any  suggestion 
of  the  animals  having  got  entangled  when  swimming 
on  the  surface,  or  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
observers.  And  this  was  strange,  for  every  other 
question  in  Physical  Geography  had  been  investi- 
gated by  scientific  men  with  consummate  patience 
and  energy.  Every  gap  in  the  noble  little  army  of 
martyrs  striving  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge in  tlie  wilds  of  Australia,  on  the  Zambesi, 
or  towards  the  North  or  South  Pole,  was  struggled 
for  by  earnest  volunteers,  and  still  the  great  ocean 
slumbering  beneath  tlie  moon  covered  a region 
apparently  as  inaccessible  to  man  as  the  ‘ mare 
serenitatis.’ 

A few  years  ago  the  bottom  of  the  sea  u'as  required 
for  the  purpose  of  telegrajihic  communication,  and 
practical  men  mapped  out  the  bed  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  devised  ingenious  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  material  covering  the  bottom. 
They  laid  a telegraphic  cable  across  it,  and  the  cable 
got  broken  and  they  went  back  to  the  spot  and  fished 
up  the  end  of  it  easily,  from  a depth  of  nearly  two 
miles. 

It  had  long  been  a question  with  naturalists  udiether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  dredge  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  the  ordinary  wav,  and  to  send  down  water- 
bottles  and  registering  instruments  to  settle  finally 
the  question  of  a ‘ zero  of  animal  life,’  and  to  deter- 
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mine  with  precision  flie  composition  and  temperature 
of  sea-water  at  great  depths.  An  investigation  of  this 
kind  is  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  private  enter- 
prise. It  requires  more  power  and  sea  skill  than 
naturalists  can  usually  command.  AVhen,  however, 
in  the  year  18GS,  at  the  instance  of  my  eolleague 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  myself,  with  the  etfective  support 
of  the  present  Ilydrographer  to  the  Navy,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  his  pro- 
fession, we  had  placed  at  our  disj)osal  by  the  Admi- 
ralty sufficient  power  and  skill  to  make  the  experiment, 
w^e  found  that  we  could  w'ork,  not  with  so  much  ease, 
but  with  as  much  certainty,  at  a depth  of  GOO  fathoms 
as  at  100  ; and  in  18G9  we  carried  the  operations  down 
to  2,435  fathoms,  14,G10  feet,  nearly  three  statute 
miles,  with  perfect  success. 

Dredging  in  such  deep  water  was  doubtless  very 
trying.  Each  haul  occupied  seven  or  eight  hours ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  it  demanded  and 
received  the  most  anxious  care  on  the  part  of  our 
commander,  wdio  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
the  accumulator  ready  at  any  moment,  by  a turn  of 
the  paddles,  to  ease  any  undue  strain.  The  men, 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  cordial  interest 
taken  by  their  officers  in  our  operations,  worked 
willingly  and  well ; but  the  labour  of  taking  upwards 
of  three  miles  of  rope  coming  up  with  a heavy  strain, 
from  the  surging  drum  of  the  engine,  was  very  severe. 
The  rope  itself,  ‘ hawser-laid,’  of  the  best  Italian 
hemp,  2^  inches  in  circumference,  with  a breaking 
strain  of  2^  tons,  looked  frayed  out  and  worn,  as  if  it 
could  not  have  been  trusted  to  stand  this  extraordinary 
ordeal  much  longer. 
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Still  the  thing  is  possible,  and  it  must  be  done 
again  and  again,  as  the  years  pass  on,  by  naturalists  of 
all  nations,  working  with  improving  machinery,  and 
with  ever-increasing  knowledge.  For  the  bed  of  the 
deep  sea,  the  140,000,000  of  square  miles  which  we 
have  now  added  to  the  legitimate  field  of  Natural 
History  research,  is  not  a barren  waste.  It  is  inhabited 
by  a fauna  more  rich  and  varied  on  account  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  area,  and  with  the  organisms 
in  many  cases  apparently  even  more  elaborately  and 
delicately  formed,  and  more  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
their  soft  shades  of  colouring  and  in  the  rainbow-tints 
of  their  wonderful  phosphorescence,  than  the  fauna 
of  the  well-known  belt  of  shallow  water  teeming  with 
innumerable  invertebrate  forms  Avhich  fringes  the 
land.  And  the  forms  of  these  hitherto  unknown 
living  beings,  and  tbeir  mode  of  life,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  other  organisms  whether  living  or  extinct, 
and  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  their  geographical 
distribution,  must  be  worked  out. 

The  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  wlio  undertook  the  systematic  study  of 
IMarine  Zoology  with  special  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  marine  animals  in  sj)ace  and  in  time.  After 
making  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  fauna  of 
the  British  seas  to  the  depth  of  about  200  fathoms  by 
dredging,  and  by  enlisting  tbe  active  co-operation  of 
his  friends — among  whom  we  find  MacAndrew,  Barlee, 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  William  Thompson,  Robert  Ball,  and 
many  others,  entering  enthusiastically  into  the  new 
field  of  Natural  History  inquiry — in  the  year  1841 
Forbes  joined  Capt.  Graves,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Survey,  as  naturalist. 
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During  about  eighteen  months  he  studied  with  the 
utmost  eare  the  conditions  of  the  vEgean  and  its 
shores,  and  conducted  upwards  of  one  hundred 
dredging  operations  at  depths  varying  from  1 to  130 
fathoms.  In  1843  he  communicated  to  tlie  Cork 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  and 
on  their  distribution  considered  as  bearing  on  Geology.' 
Three  years  later,  in  1846,  he  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,’  a most  valuable  memoir  upon  the 
Connection  between  the  existing  Eauna  and  Flora  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  geological  Changes  which 
have  affected  their  Area,  especially  during  the  Epoch 
of  the  Northern  Drift."  In  the  year  1859  ajipeared 
the  Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas  by  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  edited  and  continued  by 
Robert  Godwin  Austen.’  In  the  first  hundred  pages 
of  this  little  book,  Forbes  gives  a general  outline  of 
some  of  the  more  important  of  his  views  with  regard 

* Report  on  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  ^d'lgean  Sea,  and  on 
their  Distribution,  considered  as  bearing  on  Geoh'gy.  By  Edward 
Forbes,  F.L.S.,  M.W.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s  College,  London. 
(Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  ; held  at  Cork  in  August  1843.  London,  1844.) 

* On  the  Connection  between  the  Distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  geological  Changes  which  have 
affected  their  Area,  especially  during  the  Epoch  of  the  Northern  Drift. 
By  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  G.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  King’s 
College,  Ixindon ; Palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  L London,  1846.) 

’ The  Natural  History  of  the  European  Seas,  by  the  late  Professor 
J'ldward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Edited  and  continued  by  Robert  Godwin 
Au.sten,  F.R.S.  London,  IS.’iy. 
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to  tlie  distribution  of  marine  forms.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  a continuation  by  his  friend  Mr.  Godwin 
Austen,  for  before  it  was  finislied  an  early  death  had 
cut  short  the  career  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
original  natui’alist  of  his  time. 

I will  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  general  results  to 
which  Forbes  was  led  bv  his  labours,  and  I shall 
have  to  point  out  hereafter,  that  although  we  are 
now  inclined  to  look  somewhat  ditferentlv  on  certain 
very  fundamental  points,  and  although  recent  inves- 
tigations with  better  appliances  and  more  extended 
exj)erience  have  invalidated  many  of  his  conclusions, 
to  Forbes  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
treat  these  questions  in  a broad  philosophical  sense, 
and  to  point  out  that  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  rotionale  of  the  distribution  of 
our  present  fauna,  is  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  its  history,  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past. 
This  is  the  direction  which  must  be  taken  by  future 
inquiry.  Forbes,  as  a pioneer  in  this  line  of  research, 
was  scarcely  in  a position  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  his  work.  Everj’  year  adds  enormously  to  our 
stock  of  data,  and  every  new  fact  indicates  more 
clearly  the  brilliant  results  which  are  to  bo  obtained 
by  following  his  methods,  and  by  emulating  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  indefatigable  industry. 

Forbes  believed  implicitly,  along  with  nearly  all  the 
leading  naturalists  of  his  time,  in  the  immutability 
of  species.  lie  says  (Natural  Ilistory  of  the  British 
Seas,  p.  8),  “ Every  true  species  presents  in  its  indi- 
viduals, eertain  features,  specific  characters,  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other  species  ; as  if  the 
Creator  had  set  an  exclusive  mark  or  seal  on  each 
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type.”  lie  likewise  believed  in  specific  centres  of 
distribution,  lie  held  that  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing a species  had  descended  from  a single  pro- 
genitor, or  from  two,  according  as  the  sexes  might  he 
united  or  distinct,  and  that  consequently  the  idea  of  a 
species  involved  the  idea  of  the  relationship  in  all  the 
individuals  of  eommon  descent;  and  the  converse,  that 
there  could  by  no  possibility  he  community  of  descent 
except  in  living  beings  which  possessed  the  same 
speeific  characters.  He  supposed  that  the  original 
individual  or  pair  was  created  at  a particular  spot 
where  the  conditions  were  suitable  for  its  existence 
and  propagation,  and  that  the  species  extended  and 
migrated  from  that  spot  on  all  sides  over  an  area  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  until  it  met  with  some  natural 
harrier  in  the  shape  of  unsuitahle  conditions.  No 
specific  form  could  have  more  than  a single  centre  of 
distribution.  If  its  area  appeared  to  be  broken  up,  a 
patch  not  in  connection  with  the  original  centre  of 
distribution  occurring  in  some  distant  locality,  it  was 
accounted  for  by  the  formation,  through  some  geolo- 
gical change  after  the  first  spread  of  the  speeies,  of  a 
harrier  which  cut  off  a part  of  its  area;  or  to  some 
accidental  transport  to  a place  where  tbe  conditions 
were  sufliciently  similar  to  those  of  its  natural  origiiial 
habitat  to  enable  it  to  become  naturalized.  No  species 
once  exterminated  was  ever  recreated,  so  that  in  those 
few  cases  in  which  we  find  a species  abundant  at  one 
period  over  an  area,  absent  over  the  same  area  for  a 
time,  and  recurring  at  a later  period,  it  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a change  in  the  conditions  of  the  area 
which  forced  the  emigration  of  the  species,  and  a sub- 
sequent further  change  which  permitted  its  return. 
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Forbes  defined  and  advocated  what  he  called  the 
law  of  representation.  He  found  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  however  fiir  removed,  and  however 
completely  separated  by  natural  barriers,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  ai’e  similar,  species  and  groups 
of  species  occur  which,  although  not  identical, 
resemble  one  another  very  closely ; and  he  found 
that  this  similarity  existed  likewise  between  groups 
of  fossil  remains,  and  between  groups  of  fossils 
and  groups  of  recent  forms.  Admitting  the  con- 
stancy of  specific  characters,  these  resemblances 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  community  of  de- 
scent, and  he  thus  arrived  at  the  generalization, 
that  in  localities  placed  under  similar  circumstances, 
similar  though  specifically  distinct  specific  forms 
were  created.  These  he  regarded  as  mutually  repre- 
sentative species. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  specific  centres 
and  of  representation,  or,  at  all  events,  the  form  in 
which  we  may  be  inclined  to  accept  these,  depends 
greatly  upon  tlic  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  funda- 
mental dogma  of  the  immutability  of  species ; and 
on  this  point  there  has  been  a very  great  change  of 
opinion  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  a change 
certainly  due  to  the  remarkable  ability  and  candour 
with  which  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  Mr. 
Darwin’  and  Mr.  Wallace,’’  and  to  the  genius  of  Pro- 


’ The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection ; or,  the 
Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  By  Charles 
liarwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  L..S.,  G.S.,  &c.  &c.  London,  1859,  and  subse- 
quent editions. 

^ Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  A Series  of 
Essays  by  Alfred  Ruasel  Wallace.  London,  1870. 
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fessor  Ernst  Haeckel,*  Dr.  Fritz  Muller,*  and  others  of 
their  enthusiastic  discijdes  and  commentators.  I do 
not  think  that  I am  speaking  too  strongly  when  I say 
that  there  is  now  scarcely  a single  competent  general 
naturalist  who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  some  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  in  conceiving  that,  commenc- 
ing from  the  simplest  living  being,  the  present  state 
of  things  in  thQ  organic  world  has  been  produced 
solely  by  the  combined  action  of  ‘ atavism,’  the  ten- 
dency of  offspring  to  resemble  their  parents  closely  ; 
and  ‘ variation,’  the  tendency  of  offspring  to  differ 
individually  from  their  parents  within  very  narrow 
limits : and  many  are  inclined  to  believe  that  some 
other  law  than  the  ‘ survival  of  the  fittest  ’ must 
regulate  the  existing  marvellous  system  of  extreme 
and  yet  harmonious  modification.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  variation  is  a vera  causa,  capable, 
within  a limited  period,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  converting  one  species  into  what,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  ideas,  we  should  be  forced  to 
recognize  as  a different  species.  And  such  being  the 
case,  it  is,  perhaps,  conceivable  that  during  the  lapse 
of  a period  of  time — still  infinitely  shorter  than 
eternity — variation  may  have  produced  the  entire 
result. 

* Generelle  ^lorphologie  der  Organismen.  Allgemeine  Gnindzuge 
der  organiachen  Formen-Wissenschaft  mechaniach  begrundot  durch 
die  von  Charles  Darwin  reformirte  Descendenz-Theorie.  Von  Ernat 
Haeckel.  Berlin,  1866. — Natiirliche  Schopfungsgeachichte.  Von  Dr. 
Ernst  Haeckel,  Professor  an  der  Univeraitat  Jena.  Berlin,  1870. 

® Fiir  Darwin.  Von  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller.  Leipzig,  1864.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  W.  8.  Dallas,  F.LS.  London,  1869. 
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The  individuals  comprising  a species  have  a definite 
range  of  variation  strictly  limited  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  group  of  individuals  is 
placed.  Except  in  man,  and  in  domesticated  animals 
in  which  it  is  artificially  increased,  this  individual 
variation  is  usually  so  slight  as  to  be  unappreciable 
except  to  a practised  eye ; but  any  extreme  variation 
which  passes  the  natural  limit  in  any  direction 
clashes  in  some  way  with  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  is  dangerous  to  the  li/e  of  the  indivi- 
dual. The  normal  or  graphic  line,  or  ‘ line  of 
safety,’  of  the  species,  lies  midway  between  tbe 
extremes  of  variation. 

If  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  a species  the 
conditions  of  life  of  a grouj)  of  individuals  of  the 
species  be  gradually  altered,  with  the  gradual  change 
of  circumstances  the  limit  of  variation  is  contracted 
in  one  direction  and  relaxed  in  another;  it  becomes 
more  dangerous  to  diverge  towards  one  side  and 
more  desirable  to  diverge  towards  the  other,  and  the 
position  of  the  lines  limiting  variation  is  altered. 
The  normal  line,  the  line  along  which  the  specific 
characters  arc  most  strongly  marked,  is  consequently 
slightly  deflected,  some  characters  being  more  strongly 
expressed  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  deflection,  car- 
ried on  for  ages  in  the  same  direction,  must  eventually 
carry  the  divergence  of  the  varying  race  far  beyond 
any  limit  within  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
admitting  identity  of  species. 

But  the  process  must  be  infinitely  slow.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  idea  of  ten,  fifty,  or  a hundred  mil- 
lions of  years  ; or  of  the  relation  which  such  periods 
bear  to  ebanges  taking  place  in  the  organic  world. 
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"VVe  must  remember,  however,  that  the  roeks  of 
the  Silurian  system,  overlaid  by  ten  miles’  thickness 
of  sediment  entombing  a hundred  successive  faunae, 
each  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  fauna  of  the  present 
day,  themselves  teem  with  fossils  fully  representing 
all  the  existing  classes  of  animals,  except  perhaps 
the  highest. 

If  it  be  possible  to  imagine  that  this  marvellous 
manifestation  of  Eternal  Power  and  Wisdom  involved 
in  living  nature  can  have  been  worked  out  through 
the  law  of  ‘ descent  with  modification  ’ alone,  we 
shall  certainly  require  from  the  Physicists  the  longest 
row  of  cyphers  which  they  can  afford. 

Now,  although  the  admission  of  a doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion must  affect  greatly  our  conception  of  the  origin 
and  rationale  of  so-called  specific  centres,  it  does  not 
practically  affect  the  question  of  their  existence,  or  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  species  from 
their  centres  by  migration,  by  transport,  by  ocean 
currents,  by  elevations  or  depressions  of  the  land,  or 
by  any  other  cau.ses  at  work  under  existing  circum- 
stances. So  far  as  practical  naturalists  are  con- 
cerned, species  are  permanent  within  their  narrow 
limits  of  variation,  and  it  would  introduce  an  element 
of  infinite  confusion  and  error  if  we  were  to  regard 
them  in  any  other  light.  The  origin  of  species  by 
descent  with  modification  is  as  yet  only  a hypothesis. 
During  the  whole  period  of  recorded  human  observa- 
tion not  one  single  instance  of  the  change  of  one 
species  into  another  has  been  detected ; and,  singular 
to  say,  in  successive  geological  formations,  although 
new  species  are  eonstantly  appearing  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  progressive  change,  no  single  case 
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has  yet  been  observed  of  one  species  passiii"  tlirough 
a series  of  inappreciable  modifications  into  anotlier. 
Every  species  appears  to  have  an  area  of  maximum 
development,  and  this  has  been  called  the  metropolis 
of  the  species ; and  practically  we  must  employ  the 
same  methods  in  investigating  the  laws  of  its  distri- 
bution as  if  we  still  regarded  it  as  having  been 
specially  created  in  its  metropolis. 

It  is  the  same  in  dealing  with  the  law  of  represen- 
tation. Accepting  an  evolution  doctrine,  wo  should 
certainly  regard  closely  allied  or  ‘ representative  ’ 
species  as  having  descended  comparatively  recently 
from  a common  ancestry,  and  as  having  diverged 
from  one  another  under  somewhat  different  conditions 
of  life.  It  is  possible  that  as  our  knowledge  increases 
we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  our  modern 
species,  and  some  attempts  have  already  been  made 
to  sketch  out  the  main  branches  of  the  universal 
genealogical  tree;*  but  practically  we  must  continue 
to  accord  a specific  rank  to  forms  which  exhibit 
characters  to  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
assigning  specific  value. 

“ Every  species  has  three  maxima  of  develop- 
ment,—in  depth,  in  geographic  space,  in  time.  In 
depth,  we  find  a species  at  first  represented  by  few 
individuals,  which  become  more  and  more  numerous 
until  they  reach  a certain  point,  after  which  they 
again  gradually  diminish,  and  at  length  altogether 
disappear.  So  also  in  the  geographic  and  geologic 
distribution  of  animals.  Sometimes  the  genus  to 
which  the  species  belongs  ceases  with  its  disapp(;ar- 
ance,  but  not  unfrequently  a succession  of  similar 
' Ernst  Haeckel,  op.  cit. 
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species  are  kept  up,  representative  as  it  were  of  each 
other.  When  there  is  such  a representation,  the 
minimum  of  one  species  usually  commences  before 
that  of  which  it  is  representative  has  attained  its 
correspondent  minimum.  Forms  of  representative 
species  are  similar,  often  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
critical  examination.”  * 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
‘ representation,’  I may  cite  a very  curious  case  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Verril  and  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz.  On 
either  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  Echinoderm 
order  Echinidea,  the  sea-urchins,  are  abundant;  but 
the  species  found  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus 
are  distinct,  although  they  belong  almost  universally 
to  the  same  genera,  and  in  most  cases  each  genus  is 
represented  by  species  on  each  side  which  resemble 
one  another  so  closely  in  habit  and  appearance  as  to 
be  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable.  I arrange 
a few  of  the  most  marked  of  these  from  the  C!arib- 
bean  and  Panamic  sides  of  the  Isthmus  in  parallel 
columns. 


Eastern  Fauna. 

Ciflnri*  annulatn,  Gbat. 
Diadfina  antillavum,  Phil. 
Echinocidarit  pnne/iilala,  Desml. 
Echinometra  micJieltni,  Dks. 

„ vtridit,  A.  Ao. 
Lytechinui  varitgdius,  A.  Ao. 

Tripneiuta  I’entricotu*,  Ao. 
Utolonoclypm  ravenellii,  A.  Ao. 
Mellila  lettudinaia,  Kl. 


Western  Fauna. 

Cidarig  i/wuarni,  VaL. 
Diadema  mexicanum,  A.  Ao. 
Echinocidaris  stellata,  Ao. 
Echuiometra  van  brunli,  A.  Ao. 

„ rupkola,  A.  Ao. 
Lytechinus  semilabercidatut, 

A.  Ao. 

Tripneustes  deprettu*,  A.  Ao. 
Stolonoclypus  rotund us,  A.  Ao. 
Mellila  longifissa,  Mich. 


' Edward  Forbea,  Report  on  yEgcan  Invertebrata,  op.  cit.  p.  173. 
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Eastern  Fauna. 
JJfllita  A.  Ao. 

Eiicojif  tnuhftini,  Ao. 

,,  emarginnUt,  Ao, 
/{hgnchnlamjnis  caribhaarum., 
A.  Ao. 

jSrit^itt  coliimburifi,  Ao. 
ilenma  tvulricom,  LL’tk. 
riagiouotus  pecloratis,  Ao. 
Agasii:ui  ejrcentrica,  A.  Ao. 
Mwra  <Uropo»,  Micil. 


VVestekn  Fauna. 

MeUita  fxicijlca,  Vek. 

Kmojif  grnndit,  Ao. 

„ mii-r<)/)orn,  Ao. 
Rhyiichf>lami>tts  pacijirm,  A.  Ao. 

lirUnHS  obfsiiK,  VeR. 

Meoma  graiulin,  Gray. 
P/agioiiotiu  »Miis,  A.  Ao. 
Agamizia  sernbieulata,  VaL. 
il(tra  clutho,  Midi. 


Supposing  species  to  be  constant,  this  singular 
chain  of  resemblances  would  indicate  simply  the 
sjieeial  creation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of 
two  groups  of  species  closely  resembling  one  another, 
because  the  circumstances  under  which  they  Mere 
placed  M"ere  so  very  similar ; but  admitting  ‘ descent 
M'ith  modification,’  while  gladly  availing  ourselves 
of  the  convenient  term  ‘ representation,’  we  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  these  nearly  allied  ‘ re- 
presentative species’  must  have  descended  from  a com- 
mon stock,  and  we  look  for  the  cause  of  their  diver- 
gence. Now  on  examining  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  we 
find  that  a portion  of  it  consists  of  cretaceous  beds 
containing  fossils  undistinguishable  from  fossils  from 
the  cretaceous  beds  of  Europe ; the  Isthmus  must 
therefore  have  been  raised  into  dry  land  in  tertiary  or 
post-tertiary  times.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the 
rising  of  this  natural  barrier  isolated  two  portions 
of  a shallow-water  fauna  M hich  have  since  slightly 
diverged  under  slightly  different  conditions.  I quote 
Alexander  Agassiz  : — “ The  question  naturally  arises, 
have  we  not  in  the  different  Fauna;  on  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  a standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
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flianges  which  these  species  have  undergone  since  tlie 
raising  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  isolation 
of  the  two  Faunte?”* 

Edward  Foi'bes  distinguished  round  all  seaboards 
four  very  marked  zones  of  depth,  each  characterized 
by  a distinct  group  of  organisms.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  littoral  zone,  the  space  between  tide-marks, 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  sea-weeds,  on 
the  European  shores  of  the  genera  Lichina,  Fucus, 
Entevomorpha,  Folyaiphonia,  and  Laurencia,  wliich 
severally  predominate  at  different  heights  in  the 
zone,  and  subdivide  it  into  subordinate  belts  like 
a softly-coloured  riband  border.  This  band  is  under 
very  special  circumstances,  for  its  inhabitants  are 
periodically  exposed  to  the  air,  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  to  all  the  extremes  of  the  climate 
of  the  land.  Animal  species  are  not  very  numerous 
in  tlic  littoral  zone,  but  individuals  are  abundant. 
The  distribution  of  many  of  the  littoral  species  is 
very  wide,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly  cosmopolitan. 
Many  are  vegetable  feeders.  Some  characteristic 
genera  on  the  coast  of  Europe  are  Gammarns, 
TalUrm,  and  Balamta  among  Crustacea,  and  Lit- 
torina.  Patella,  Purpura,  and  Mytilus  among  !Mol- 
lusca,  with,  under  stones  and  in  rock-pools,  many 
stragglers  from  the  next  zone. 

The  Laminarian  zone  extends  from  low-water  mark 
to  a depth  of  about  fifteen  fathoms.  This  is  specially 

* Preliminary  Report  on  the  Fxhini  and  Starfishes  dredged  in  Deep 
Water  between  Cuba  and  the  Florida  Reef,  by  L.  F.  de  Pourtales, 
Assistant  U.S.  Coast  Survey ; prepared  by  Alexander  Agassiz, 
Communicated  by  Professor  R.  Peirce,  Superintendent  U.S.  Coast 
Survey,  to  tbe  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  18G9. 
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the  zone  of  ‘ tangles  ’ for  the  first  few  fatlioms,  and 
in  deeper  water  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  sea-weeds 
{jloridecB).  It  is  always  under  water  except  at  the 
very  lowest  ebb  of  spring  tides,  when  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  its  upper  border.  The  laminarian  zone 
produces  abundance  of  vegetable  food,  and,  like  the 
littoral  zone,  may  be  divided  into  subordinate  bands 
distinguished  by  differently  tinted  alga?.  Animals 
swarm  in  this  zone,  both  as  to  species  and  indi- 
viduals, and  are  usually  remarkable  for  the  bright- 
ness of  their  colouring.  The  molluscan  genera 
Trochm,  Lacuna,  and  Lottia  are  characteristic  of  this 
belt  in  the  British  seas. 

The  Laminarian  zone  is  succeeded  by  the  Coralline 
zone,  which  extends  to  a depth  of  about  fifty  fathoms. 
In  this  belt  vegetation  is  chiefly  represented  by  coral- 
like millipores,  and  plant-like  hydroid  zoophytes  and 
bryozoa  abound.  All  of  the  higher  orders  of  marine 
invertebrates  are  fully  represented,  principally  by 
animal  feeders.  The  larger  crustaceans  and  echino- 
derms  are  abundant ; and  the  great  fishing-banks 
frequented  by  the  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  turbot,  and 
sole,  belong  properly  to  this  zone,  although  they 
sometimes  extend  into  water  more  than  fifty  fathoms 
deep.  Characteristic  molluscan  genera  are  Buccinum, 
Fum^,  Ostrea,  and  Pecten;  and  among  echinoderms 
in  the  European  seas  we  find  Antedon  aarsii  and 
cellicua,  Asteracanthion  glaciate  and  rubens,  Ophio- 
thrix  fragilis,  and  on  sand,  Ophioglypha  laccrlosa 
and  albida. 

The  last  belt  defined  by  Forbes  as  extending  from 
about  fifty  fathoms  to  an  unknown  lower  limit  is  the 
zone  of  deep-sea  corals.  “ In  its  depths  the  number 
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of  peculiar  creatures  are  few,  yet  sufficient  to  give  a 
marked  character  to  it,  whilst  the  other  portions  of  its 
population  are  derived  from  tlio  higher  zones,  and 
must  he  regarded  as  colonists.  As  we  descend  deeper 
and  deeper  in  this  region,  its  inhabitants  become  more 
and  more  modified,  and  fewer  and  fewer,  indicating 
our  approach  towards  an  abyss  where  life  is  either 
extinguished,  or  exhibits  but  a few  sparks  to  mark 
its  lingering  presence.”* 

Forbes  pointed  out  that  the  groups  of  animals  having 
their  maximum  development  in  these  several  zones 
are  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  that  groups  of 
representative  forms  occupy  the  same  zones  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  on  examining  an  assemblage  of 
marine  animals  from  any  locality,  it  is  easy  to  tell 
from  what  zone  of  depth  they  have  been  procured. 
At  all  periods  of  the  earth’s  histoi’y,  there  has  been 
the  same  clear  definition  of  zones  of  depth,  and  fossil 
animals  from  any  particular  zone  are  in  some  sense 
representative  of  the  fauna  of  the  corresponding  zone 
at  the  present  day.  We  can,  therefore,  usually  tell 
with  tolerable  certainty  to  which  zone  of  depth  a par- 
ticular assemblage  of  fossils  is  to  he  referred. 

Although  we  must  now  greatly  modify  our  views 
Avith  regard  to  the  extent  and  fauna  of  the  zone  of 
deep-sea  corals,  and  give  up  all  idea  of  a zero  of 
animal  life,  still  we  must  regard  Forbes’  investiga- 
tion into  the  bathymetrical  distribution  of  animals 
as  marking  a great  advance  on  previous  knowledge, 
nis  experience  was  much  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  naturalist  of  his  time  ; the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  testing  his  conclusions  were  great,  and 
‘ Eihvanl  I'orbcs,  Xatural  History  of  the  European  .Seas,  p.  2ti. 
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they  were  accepted  by  naturalists  generally  without 
question. 

The  history  of  discovery  bearing  upon  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  deep-sea  fauna  will  be  discussed  in 
a future  chapter.  It  w'Ul  suffice  at  present  to  mention 
in  order  the  few  data  which  gradually  prepared  the 
minds  of  naturalists  to  distrust  the  hypothesis  of  a 
zero  of  animal  life  at  a limited  depth,  and  led  to  the 
recent  special  investigations.  In  the  year  1819  Sir 
John  Ross  published  the  official  account  of  his  voyage 
of  discovery  during  the  year  1818  in  Baffin’s  Bay.' 
At  page  178  he  says,  “ In  the  meantime  I was  em- 
ployed on  board  in  sounding  and  in  trying  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  It  being 
perfectly  calm  and  smooth,  I had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  detecting  these  important  objects.  Sound- 
ings were  obtained  correctly  in  1,000  fathoms, 
consisting  of  soft  mud,  in  which  there  were  ■worms, 
and,  entangled  on  the  sounding  line,  at  the  depth 
of  800  fathoms,  was  found  a beautiful  Caput  Medusee 
(Fig.  1).  These  were  carefully  preserved,  and  will  be 
found  described  in  the  appendix.”  This  was  in  lat. 
73°  37'  N.,  long.  77°  25'  W.,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1818,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  living  animals  having  been  brought 
up  from  any  depth  approaching  1,000  fathoms. 
General  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  who  was  a member  of 
Sir  John  Ross’s  expedition,  has  kindly  furnished  Dr. 


* A 'N^oyage  of  Discovery  made  under  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty 
in  His  Majesty’s  ships  ‘Isabella’  and  ‘Alexander,’  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  inquiring  into  the  Possibility  of  a 
North-west  Passage.  By  John  Buss,  K.G.,  Captain  Boyal  Navy. 
London,  1819. 
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occurrence:* — “ ‘ The  ship  sounded  in  1,000  fathoms, 
mud,  between  one  and  two  miles  off  shore  (lat. 

* P*reliminary  Report,  by  Dr.  William  R.  Carpenter,  V.P.R.S.,  of 
Dredging  Operations  in  the  Seas  to  tlie  North  of  the  British  Islands, 
carried  on  in  Her  Majesty’s  steam-vessel  ‘ Lightning,’  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Dr.  Wyville  Tliomson.  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1868,  p.  177.) 
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73°  37’  N.,  long.  77°  25'  W.) ; a magnificent  Asterias 
{Caput  MeduHce)  was  entangled  by  the  line,  and 
brought  up  with  very  little  damage.  The  mud  was 
soft  and  greenish,  and  contained  specimens  of  Lum- 
bricus  tubicola.'  So  far  my  written  journal ; hut  I 
can  add,  from  a very  distinct  recollection,  that  the 
heavy  deep-sea  weight  had  sunk,  drawing  the  line 
Avith  it,  several  feet  into  the  soft  greenish  mud, 
Avhich  still  adhered  to  the  line  when  brought  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  star-fish  had  been 
entangled  in  the  line  so  little  above  tlie  mud  that 
fragments  of  its  arms,  which  had  been  broken  off  in 
the  ascent  of  the  line,  Avere  picked  up  from  amongst 
the  mud.” 

Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  dredging  in  270 
fathoms,  lat.  73°  3'  S.,  long.  176°  0'  E.,  reports : ' 
“ Corallines,  Flusirce,  and  a A ariety  of  invertebrate 
animals,  came  up  in  tlie  net,  showing  an  abundance 
and  great  variety  of  animal  life.  Amongst  these  I 
detected  two  species  of  Fi/cnoyonum ; Idotea  baffini, 
hitherto  considi'red  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  seas;  a 
Chiton,  seA^en  or  eight  bivalves  and  uniA^alves,  an  un- 
known species  of  Gammarus,  and  two  kinds  of  Serpula 
adhering  to  the  pebbles  and  shells  . . . It  Avas  interest- 
ing amongst  these  creatures  to  recognize  several  that 
I had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  equally  high 
northern  latitudes ; and  although,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief  of  naturalists,  I ha\e  no  doubt  that, 
from  however  great  a depth  Ave  may  be  enabled  to 
bring  up  the  mud  and  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 

' A Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern  and 
Antarctic  Ih'gions  during  the  Years  1839-43.  By  Captain  Sir 
.Tames  Clark  Ross,  R.X.  f.ondon,  1817. 
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we  shall  find  them  teeming  with  animal  life ; the  ex- 
treme pressure  at  the  greatest  depth  does  not  appear 
to  affeet  these  creatures;  hitherto  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  this  point  beyond  a thousand 
fathoms,  hut  from  that  depth  several  shell-fish  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  mud.” 

On  the  28th  of  June  1845,  ]\[r.  Henry  Goodsir, 
who  was  a member  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ill-fated 
expedition,  obtained  in  Davis’  Strait  from  a depth  of 
300  fathoms,  “ a capital  haul, — mollusca,  Crustacea, 
asterida,  spatangi,  corallines,  &c.”  * Tbe  bottom  was 
composed  of  fine  green  mud  like  that  mentioned  by 
Sir  Edward  Sabine. 

About  the  year  1854  Passed-midshipman  Brooke, 
U.S.N.,  invented  his  ingenious  sounding  instrument 
for  bringing  up  samples  from  the  bottom.  It  only 
brought  up  a small  quantity  in  a quill.  These  trophies 
from  any  depth  over  1 ,000  fathoms  were  eagerly  sought 
for  bv  naturalists  and  submitted  to  searchine:  micro- 
scopic  examination ; and  the  result  was  very  .surpris- 
ing. All  over  the  Atlantic  basin  the  sediment  brought 
up  was  nearly  uniform  in  character,  and  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  calcareous  shells,  whole  or  in 
fragments,  of  one  species  of  foraminifer,  Globiyerina 
hulloidca  (Fig.  2).  ^lixed  with  these  were  the  shells 
of  some  other  foraminifera,  and  particularly  a little 
perforated  sphere,  OrbuHua  unkersa  (Fig.  3),  which 
in  some  localities  entirely  replaces  Qlobujcrina ; 
with  a few  shields  of  diatoms,  and  spines  and 
trellised  skeletons  of  lladiolaria.  Some  soundings 
from  the  Pacific  were  of  the  same  character,  so 

> Natural  History  of  tho  British  Seas.  By  Professor  KJwonl 
Forbes  and  R.  Godwin  Austen.  P.  51. 
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that  it  seemed  probable  that  this  gradual  deposition 
of  a fine  uniform  organic  sediment  was  almost 
universal. 

Then  the  question  arose  w hether  the  animals  wdiich 
secreted  these  shells  lived  at  the  bottom,  or  whether 
they  floated  in  myriads  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
upper  zones  of  tlie  sea,  their  empty  shells  falling 
after  death  through  the  water  in  an  incessant  shower. 
Specimens  of  the  soundings  w'ere  sent  to  the  eminent 
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microscopists  Professor  Ehrenherg  of  Berlin  and  the 
late  Professor  Baily  of  West  Point.  On  the  moot 
question  these  two  naturalists  gave  opposite  opinions. 
Ehrenherg  contended  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
was  in  favour  of  their  having  lived  at  the  bottom, 
while  Baily  thought  it  was  not  jirohahle  that  the 
animals  live  at  the  depths  where  the  shells  are 
found,  hut  that  they  inhabit  the  water  near  the 
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surface,  and  when  they  die  their  shells  settle  to  the 
bottom.* 

The  next  high  authority  who  exj)ressed  an  opinion 
was  Professor  Huxley,  and  he  was  very  guarded.  Tho 
samples  procured  by  Capt.  Dayman  in  the  ‘Cyclops,’ 
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in  1857,  were  submitted  to  him  for  examination,  and 
in  his  report  to  the  Admiralty’  in  1858  he  says : — 

‘ Explanations  and  Sailing  Directions  to  accompany  the  Wind  and 
Currents  Charts.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  Lieut.  U.S.N.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  National  Observatory.  6th  Edition.  Philadelphia, 
1864.  P.  299. 

* Appendix  A to  Deep  Sea  Soundings  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  made  in  H.M.S.  ‘Cyclops,’ 
Lieut.-Commander  Joseph  Dayman,  in  Juno  and  July  1857.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
London,  1858. 
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“ Uow  can  auiiuul  life  be  conceived  to  exist  under 
such  conditions  of  light,  temperature,  pressure,  and 
aeration  as  must  obtain  at  these  vast  depths?  To  this 
one  can  only  reply  that  we  know  for  a certainty  that 
even  very  highly-organized  animals  do  contrive  to  live 
at  a depth  of  300  or  tOO  fathoms,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  brought  up  thence,  and  that  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  light  and  heat  at  tOO  and  at  2,000 
fathoms  is  probably,  so  to  speak,  very  far  less  than 
the  difference  in  complexity  of  organization  between 
these  animals  and  the  humble  Protozoa  and  Proto- 
phyta  of  the  deep-sea  soundings.  I confess,  though, 
as  yet,  far  from  regarding  it  proved  that  the  Glo- 
higerhuc  live  at  these  depths,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities seems  to  me  to  incline  in  that  dii'cction.” 

In  1800  Dr.  Wallich  accompanied  Ca2)tain  Sir 
Ijcopold  ^IcClintock  in  ll.^l.S.  ‘Bulldog’  on  her 
sounding  exj>edition  to  leeland,  Greenland,  and  New- 
foundland, as  naturalist.  During  the  cruise  soundings 
were  taken,  and  s}iecimens  of  the  bottom  w ere  brought 
up  from  depths  from  000  to  2,000  fathoms ; many  of 
these  were  the  now  w ell-known  grey  ‘Globigerina  ooze,’ 
while  others  were  volcanic  detritus  from  Iceland,  and 
clay  and  gravel  the  product  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  On 
the  return  voyage,  about  midway  between  Cape  Fare- 
well and  Boekall,  thirteen  star-fishes  came  up  from  a 
sounding  of  1,260  fathoms,  “ convulsively  embracing 
a portion  of  the  sounding-line  which  had  been  payed 
out  in  excess  of  the  already  ascertained  depth,  and 
rested  for  a sufficient  period  at  the  bottom  to  permit 
of  their  attaching  themselves  to  it.”  On  his  return 
Dr.  'VTallicli  published  in  1862,  an  extremely  valuable 
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work  which  will  be  frequently  referred  to  hereafter, 
upon  ‘ The  Atlantic  Sea  bed.’  * lie  warmly  advocated 
the  view  that  the  conditions  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
were  not  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  even  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and 
discussed  fully  and  with  great  ability  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Tlie  first 
part  only  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  book  appeared,  in  a some- 
what costly  and  cumbrous  form,  and  it  scarcely  came 
into  the  hands  of  working  naturalists,  or  received  the 
attention  which  it  deserved.  At  the  time,  however,  it 
was  merely  an  expression  of  individual  opinion,  for 
no  new  facts  had  been  elicited.  Star-fishes  had  come 
up  on  several  previous  occasions  adhering  to  sounding- 
lines, but  the  absolute  proof  was  still  wanting  that 
they  had  lived  upon  the  ground  at  the  depth  of  the 
sounding.  Dr.  Wallich  referred  the  star-fishes  procured 
to  a well-known  littoral  species,  and  complicated  their 
history  somewhat  irrelevantly  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  ‘ Land  of  Buss.’  Fortunately  the  artistic  if 
not  very  satisfactory  figure  which  he  gives  of  a star- 
fish clinging  to  the  line  does  not  bear  out  his  deter- 
mination either  in  appearance  or  attitude,  but  suggests 
one  or  other  of  two  species  which  we  now  know  to 
be  excessively  abundant  in  deep  water  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Ophiopholia  aculeata,  O.  F.  Muller,  or 
Ophiacantha  spinuloaa,  Muller  and  Troschbl. 

' The  North  Atlantic  Sea-bed  : comprising  a Diary  of  the  Voyage 
on  board  H.M.S.  ‘Bulldog,’  in  1860;  and  Observations  on  the 
presence  of  Animal  Life,  and  the  Formation  and  Nature  of  Organic 
Deposits  at  great  Depths  in  the  Ocean.  By  G.  C.  Wallich,  M.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  London,  1862. 
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Dr.  ‘Wallich’s  is  tlie  only  book  which  discusses  fully 
and  systematically  the  various  questions  hearin*' 
upon  the  biological  relations  of  the  sea-bed,  and  his 
conclusions  are  in  the  main  correct. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1860  ilr.  Fleeming 
.Tonkin,  C.E.,  now  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  employed  by  the 
Mediterranean  Telegraph  Company  to  repair  their 
cable  between  Sardinia  and  Ilona  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  on  January  15,  1861,  he  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  proceedings  at  a meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.' 

This  cable  was  laid  in  the  year  1857.  In  1858  it 
became  necessary  to  repair  it,  and  a length  of  about 
30  miles  was  picked  up  and  successfully  replaced. 
In  the  summer  of  1860  the  cable  completely  failed. 
On  taking  it  up  in  comparatively  shallow  water  on 
the  African  shore,  the  cable  was  found  covered  with 
marine  animals,  greatly  corroded,  and  injured  appa- 
rently by  the  trawling  operations  in  an  extensive 
coral  fishery  through  which  it  unfortunately  passed. 
It  was  broken  through  in  70  fathoms  water  a few 
miles  from  Bona.  The  sea-end  was  however  recovered, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  cable  which  thence  traversed 
a wide  valley  nearly  2,000  fathoms  in  maximum 
depth,  was  perfect  to  within  about  40  miles  of  Sar- 
dinia. It  was  then  picked  up  from  the  Sardinian  end, 
and  the  first  39  miles  were  as  sound  as  when  it  was 
first  laid  down.  At  this  distance  from  the  shore  there 
was  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  evidenced 
by  the  different  colour  of  the  mud,  and  the  wires  were 

' Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
with  Abstracts  of  the  Discussions.  Vol.  xx,  p.  81.  London,  1861. 
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much  corroded.  Shortly  afterwards  the  cable  gave 
way  in  a depth  of  1,200  fathoms,  at  a distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  spot  where  the  electrical  tests  showed 
that  the  cable  had  been  previously  broken. 

With  these  40  miles  of  cable  much  coral  and  many 
marine  animals  w’ere  brought  up,  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  their  presence  had  injured  the  cable,  for  they 
were  attached  to  the  sound  as  well  as  to  the  corroded 
portions.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  sent 
specimens  of  the  animals  which  he  had  himself  taken 
from  the  cable,  noting  the  respective  depths,  to  Pro- 
fessor Allman,  F.R.S.  for  determination.  Dr.  Allman 
gives  a list  of  fifteen  animal  forms,  including  the  ova 
of  a cejdialopod,  found  at  depths  of  from  70  to  1,200 
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fathoms.  On  other  portions  of  the  cable  species  of 
Grantia,  Plurmilaria,  Gorgonia,  CaryophylUa,  Alcy- 
onitwi,  Cellepora,  Reiepora,  Eachara,  Salicornaria, 
A$ci(Jia,  Lima,  and  Serpula.  I obserxT  from  Professor 
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I'leeming  Jenkin’s  private  journal,  which  he  has 
kindly  placed  in  my  hands  for  reference,  that  an 
example  of  Caryophi/Uio,  a true  coral  (Fig.  4),  -was 
found  naturally  attached  to  the  cable  at  the  point 
where  it  gave  way;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  bottom  in 
1,200  fathoms  water. 

Some  portions  of  this  cable  subsequently  came  into 
the  custody  of  M.  ^fangon.  Professor  at  the  Ecole 
des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  in  Paris,  and  were  examined 
by  M.  Alphonse  ^lilne-Fdwards,  who  read  a paper 
upon  the  organisms  attached  to  them,  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  the  15th  of  July,  18G1.*  After  some 
introductory  remarks  which  show  that  he  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  observation  as  a tinal 
solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  existence  of 
animal  life  at  dcj)ths  in  the  sea  greatly  beyond  the 
supposed  ‘zero’  of  Edward  Forbes,  !M.  Milne- 
Edwards  gives  a list  of  the  animals  which  he  found  on 
the  cable  from  the  deptli  of  1,100  fathoms.  The  list 
includes  Mnrex  lamcUosus,  Cristofori  and  J.w,  and 
Craspedofns  limbcilus,  PiiiliI’PI,  two  univalve  shells 
allied  to  the  whelk ; Ostrea  cochlear,  Poli,  a small 
oyster  common  below  40  fathoms  throughout  the 
Mediterranean;  Feclen  iesUe,  Bivona,  a rare  little 
clam  ; CaryophijU'm  borealis,  Flk.ming,  or  a nearly 
allied  species,  one  of  the  true  corals  ; and  an  unde- 
scribed coral  referred  to  a new  genus  and  species 
under  the  name  of  Thafassiotrochas  telegraphiciis, 
A.  Milne-Euwards. 

* Observations  sur  I'Kxistence  do  divers  iltdlusques  et  Zoophytes  a 
de  tres  grandcs  profondeurs  dans  la  Mer  Mediterranee : Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles ; quatrieme  st'rie— Zoologio.  Tome  xv.  p.  149. 
Paris,  1861. 
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It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  Prof.  Fleeming 
Jenkin’s  notes  refer  to  only  one  or  two  species,  and 
especially  to  Caryophyllia  borealis,  as  attached  to  the 
cable  at  a depth  of  upwards  of  1 ,000  fathoms.  Prom 
this  depth  he  took  examples  of  Caryophyllia  with  his 
own  hands,  hut  he  suspects  that  specimens  from  the 
shallower  water  may  have  got  mixed  with  those  from 
the  deeper  in  the  series  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Mangon,  and  that  therefore  M.  Milne-Edwards’  list  is 
not  entirely  trustworthy. 

Up  till  this  time  all  observations  with  reference  to 
the  existence  of  living  animals  at  extreme  depths  had 
been  liable  to  error,  or  at  all  events  to  doubt,  from 
two  sources.  The  appliances  and  methods  of  deep- 
sea  sounding  were  imperfect,  and  there  was  always 
a possibility,  from  the  action  of  deep  currents  upon 
the  sounding  line  or  from  other  causes,  of  a greater 
depth  being  indicated  than  really  existed ; and  again, 
although  there  was  a strong  prob:ibility,  there  was 
no  absolute  certainty  that  the  animals  adhering  to 
the  line  or  entangled  on  the  sounding  instrument 
had  actually  come  up  from  the  bottom.  They  might 
have  been  caught  on  the  way. 

llefore  laying  a submarine  telegraphic  cable  its 
course  is  carefully  surveyed,  and  no  margin  of  doubt 
is  left  as  to  the  real  depth.  Fishing  the  cable  up  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  operation,  and  during  its  progress 
the  depth  is  checked  ag:iin  and  again.  The  cable  lies 
on  the  ground  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
animal  forms  upon  which  our  conclusions  are  based 
are  not  sticking  loosely  to  the  cable,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  be  accounted  for  by  their  having 
been  entangled  upon  it  during  its  passage  through  the 
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water,  but  they  arc  moulded  upon  its  outer  surface  or 
cemented  to  it  by  calcareous  or  horny  excretions,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  corals  and  hryozoa,  from 
what  we  know  of  their  history  and  mode  of  life,  must 
have  become  attached  to  it  as  minute  germs,  and  have 
grown  to  maturity  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found.  I must  therefore  regard  this  observation  of 
Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  as  having  atforded  the  first 
absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  highly-organized 
animals  living  at  depths  of  upwards  of  1,000  fathoms. 

During  the  several  cruises  of  II.M.  ships  ‘Light- 
ning ’ and  ‘ Porcupine  ’ in  the  years  18G8,  1809,  and 
1870,*  fifty-seven  hauls  of  the  dredge  were  taken  in 
the  Atlantic  at  depths  beyond  500  fathoms,  and  sixteen 
at  depthsheyond  1,000  fathoms,  and  in  all  cases  life  was 
abundant.  In  1809  we  took  two  casts  in  depths  greater 
than  2,000  fathoms.  In  both  of  these  life  was  abun- 
dant ; and  with  the  deepest  cast,  2,135  fathoms,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  took  living,  well- 
marked  and  characteristic  examples  of  all  of  the  five 
invertebrate  suh-kingdoras.  And  thus  the  question  of 

' Preliminary  Peport,  by  Hr.  William  Carpenter,  V.P.RB.,  of 
L)re<lging  Operations  in  the  So.is  to  the  north  of  the  British  Islands, 
carried  on  in  Her  Majesty’s  steam-vessel  ‘ Lightning  ’ hy  Dr.  Carpenter 
and  Dr.  W3'villo  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  18G8.) 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Scientific  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea 
in  II.M.  surveying-vessel  ‘ Porcupine,’  during  the  Summer  of  1869. 
Conducted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  V.P.IiS.,  J.  Gwyn  Jclfreys,  F.R.S.,  and 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  1870.) 

Report  of  Deep  Sea  Rcs-earchcs  carried  on  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  1870,  in  II.M.  surveying-ship  ‘Porcu- 
pine,’ hy  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Givyn  Jeffreys,  F.U.S. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ixmdon,  1870.) 
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the  existence  of  abundant  animal  life  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  has  been  finally  settled  and  for  all  depths, 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  depth  any- 
where exceeds  between  three  and  four  thousand 
fathoms ; and  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
a depth  of  2,500  fathoms  to  prevent  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a varied  fauna,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  even  an  additional  thousand  fathoms  would  make 
any  great  difference. 

The  conditions  which  might  he  expected  principally 
to  affect  animal  life  at  great  depths  of  the  sea  are 
pressure,  temperature,  and  the  absence  of  light  which 
apparently  involves  the  absence  of  vegetable  food. 

After  passing  a zone  surrounding  the  land,  which  is 
everywhere  narrow  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
ocean,  through  which  the  bottom  more  or  less  abruptly 
shelves  downwards  and  the  water  deepens ; speaking 
very  generally,  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  is 
2,000  fathoms,  or  about  two  miles ; as  far  below 
the  surface  as  the  average  height  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
In  some  places  the  depth  seems  to  be  considerably 
greater,  possibly  here  and  there  nearly  double  that 
amount ; hut  these  abysses  are  certainly  very  local, 
and  their  existence  is  even  uncertain,  and  a va.st  por- 
tion of  the  area  does  not  reach  a depth  of  1,500 
fathoms. 

The  enormous  pressure  at  these  great  depths  seemed 
at  first  sight  alone  sufficient  to  put  any  idea  of  life 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  a curious  popular 
notion,  in  which  I well  remember  sharing  when  a hoy, 
that,  in  going  down,  the  sea-water  became  gradually 
under  the  pressure  heavier  and  heavier,  and  that  all 
the  loose  things  in  the  sea  floated  at  different  levels. 
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according  to  their  specific  weight : skeletons  of  men, 
anchors  and  shot  and  cannon,  and  last  of  all  the 
broad  gold  pieces  wrecked  in  the  loss  of  many  a 
galleon  on  the  Spanish  Main ; the  whole  forming  a 
kind  of  ‘ false  bottom  ’ to  the  ocean,  beneath  w'hicb 
there  lay  all  the  depth  of  clear  still  Avater,  which 
was  heavier  than  molten  gold. 

The  conditions  of  pressure  are  certainly  very  extra- 
ordinary. At  2,000  fathoms  a man  would  hear  upon  his 
body  a weight  equal  to  twenty  locomotive  engines,  each 
with  a long  goods  train  loaded  with  pig  iron.  "We  are 
apt  to  forget,  however,  that  water  is  almost  incom- 
pressible, and  that  therefore  the  density  of  sea-water 
at  a depth  of  2,000  fathoms  is  scarcely  appreciably 
increased.  At  the  depth  of  a mile,  under  a pressure 
of  about  159  atmo.spheres,  sea-water,  according  to  the 
formula  given  by  Jamin,  is  compressed  by  the  ilf  of 
its  volume  ; and  at  twenty  miles,  supposing  the  laAv  of 
the  compressibility  to  continue  the  same,  by  only  1 of 
its  volume— that  is  to  say,  the  volume  at  that  depth 
would  be  ? of  the  volume  of  the  same  weight  of  Avater 
at  the  surface.  Any  free  air  suspended  in  the  Avater, 
or  contained  in  any  compressible  tissue  of  an  animal 
at  2,000  fathoms,  Avould  be  reduced  to  a mere  fraction 
of  its  bulk,  but  an  organism  sujjported  tbrough  all  its 
tissues  on  all  sides,  Avithin  and  Avithout,  by  incom- 
pressible fluids  at  the  same  pressure,  Avould  not 
necessarily  be  incommoded  by  it.  AVe  sometimes 
find  Avhen  avc  get  up  in  the  morning,  by  a rise  of  an 
inch  in  the  barometer,  that  nearly  half  a ton  has  been 
quietly  piled  upon  us  during  the  night,  but  we  expe- 
rience no  inconvenience,  rather  a feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion and  buoyancy,  since  it  requires  a little  less  exer- 
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tiou  to  move  our  bodies  in  the  denser  medium.  AVe  are 
already  familiar,  cliielly  tlirougli  tlie  researches  of  the 
late  Professor  Sars,  with  a long  list  of  animals  of  all 
the  invertebrate  groups  living  at  a deitth  of  300  to 
400  fathoms,  and  cousoquehtly  subject  to  a pressure 
of  1,120  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ; and  olf  the  coast  of 
Portugal  there  is  a great  fishery  of  sharks  {Ceulros- 
rymnvs  aclolepia,  Boc.  and  (’.\P.),  carried  on  beyond 
that  depth. 

If  an  animal  so  high  in  the  scale  of  organization 
as  a shark  can  hear  without  inconvenience  the 
pressure  of  half  a ton  on  the  square  inch,  it  is  a 
sulhcient  proof  that  the  pressure  is  aj>plicd  under 
circumstances  which  j)rcvent  its  affecting  it  to  its 
prejudice,  and  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  tolerate  equally  well  a pressure  of 
one  or  two  tons.  At  all  events  it  is  a fact  that 
the  animals  of  all  the  invertebrate  classes  which 
abound  at  a depth  of  2,000  fathoms  do  hear  that 
extreme  pressure,  and  that  they  do  not  seem  to  he 
affected  by  it  in  any  way.  AVe  dredged  at  2,435 
fiithoms  Scrohicularid  nitida,  AIuli.eu,  a species 
which  is  abundant  in  six  fathoms  and  at  all  inter- 
nu'diate  depths,  and  at  2,090  fathoms  a large  Fiisns, 
with  species  of  many  genera  which  are  familiar  at 
moderate  depths.  Although  highly  organized  animals 
may  live  wlien  permanently  subjected  to  these  high 
pressures,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  could 
survive  the  change  of  condition  involved  in  the  pres- 
sure being  suddenly  removed.  Alost  of  tbe  mollusca 
and  annelids  brought  up  in  the  dredge  from  lieyond 
1,000  fathoms  were  cither  dead  or  in  a very  sluggish 
state.  Some  of  the  star-fishes  moved  for  some  time 
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feebly,  and  the  spines  and  pedicellai-iai  moved  on  the 
shells  of  the  urchins,  hut  all  the  animals  had  evi- 
dently received  from  some  cause  their  death-shock. 
Dr.  Perceval  "Wright  mentions'  that  all  the  sharks 
brought  up  by  tlie  long  lines  from  500  fatlioms  in 
Setuhal  Bay  are  dead  when  they  reach  the  surface. 

Various  methods  have  been  ]iroposed  to  test  the 
actual  pressure  at  great  depths,  hut  as  all  the  elements 
in  the  calculation  are  well  known,  it  is  easier  to  work 
out  the  question  in  the  study  than  in  the  field.  A 
neat  instrument  was  constructed  for  the  American 
Coast  Survey.  A brass  piston  or  plunger  was  fitted 
accurately  into  a cylindrical  hole  in  the  Avail  of  a brass 
water-tight  chamber.  The  chamber  Avas  completely 
filled  Avith  water,  and  a clasping  index  on  the  plunger 
marked  to  what  extent  the  pluuger  had  been  driven 
into  the  Avater  contained  in  the  chamber  by  the 
extreme  pressure.  The  required  indication  is  no 
doubt  giA'cn,  but  such  an  instrument  is  at  the  same 
time  an  extremely  delicate  tbermoscope,  and  until 
lately  there  has  been  no  perfect  means  of  correcting 
for  temperature.  A moi’e  important  application  of 
the  pressure  gauge  is  to  check  the  accuracy  of  deep 
soundings.  Probably  the  best  arrangement  Avhich 
has  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  is  a long  capil- 
lary glass  tube,  calibrated  and  graduated  to  milli- 
metres, open  at  one  end,  and  provided  Avith  a moveable 
index  to  shoAV  to  AA’hat  amount  the  air  contained  in 
the  tube  has  been  compressed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
water.  The  principal  objection  to  this  device  is  the 

> Notes  on  Deep  Sea  Dredging,  iiy  Eilward  Perceval  Wright,  JI.D., 
F.L  S.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  (Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  December  1868.) 
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great  difficulty  in  arranging  an  index  which  will 
measure  with  accuracy  the  extremely  small  space  into 
which  even  a long  column  of  air  is  compressed  when 
the  pressure  becomes  very  great.  It  can  scarcely  be 
made  available  beyond  1,000  fathoms  (200  atmo- 
spheres). 

We  have  in  Sir  John  Ilerschers  ‘ Physical  Geo- 
graphy,’' and  in  Dr.  Wallich’s  ‘Atlantic  Sea-bed,’* 
w'here  it  is  given  in  the  fullest  detail,  the  doctrine  of 
the  distribution  of  deep-sea  temperature  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  universally  adopted  up  till  the 
time  of  the  cruise  of  the  ‘ Lightning.’  It  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  while  the  surface  temperature, 
which  depended  upon  direct  solar  radiation,  the 
direction  of  currents,  the  temperature  of  winds,  and 
other  temporary  causes,  might  vary  to  any  amount ; 
at  a certain  depth  the  temperature  was  permanent  at 
4°  C.,  the  temperature  of  the  greatest  density  of  fresh 
water.  It  is  singular  that  this  belief  should  have  met 
with  so  general  acceptance,  for  so  early  as  the  year 
1833  M.  Depretz’  determined  that  the  temperature 
of  the  maximum  density  of  sea- water,  which  contracts 
steadily  till  just  above  its  freezing-point,  is  — 3°‘67  C. ; 
and  even  before  that  time  observations  of  sea-tempe- 
ratures at  great  depths,  which  were  certainly  trust- 
worthy within  a few  degrees,  had  indicated  severa. 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  sea, 

' Physical  Geography ; from  the  “ Encyclopa?dia  Britannica.’’  By 
Sir  John  F.  W.  Horschel,  Bart.  K.H.  &c,  &c.,  p.  45.  Edinburgh,  1861. 

* Atlantic  Sea-bed,  p.  98. 

* Becherches  sur  le  Maximum  de  Densitc  des  Dissolutions  aqueuses. 
(Annales  de  Chimie,  tome  Ixx.  1833,  p.  54.) 
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wliich  is  one  of  the  "reatest  interest  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  marine  animals,  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a future  chapter.  The  broad  conclusions 
to  Avhieh  we  have  been  led  by  late  investigations  are, 
that  instead  of  there  being  a permanent  deep  layer  of 
water  at  4°C.  the  average  temperature  of  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions  is 
about  0°  C.,  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water ; and  that 
there  is  a general  surface  movement  of  warm  water, 
produced  probably  by  a combination  of  various  causes, 
from  the  equatorial  regions  towards  the  poles,  and  a 
slow  under-current,  or  rather  indraught,  of  cold  water 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  Prom  cases 
which  are  recorded,  chiefly  by  the  earlier  American 
sounding  expeditions,  of  the  sounding-line  having  been 
run  out  into  long  loops  in  soundings  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  sea-l)ed,  the  bottom  water  appeared  to 
be  still,  it  would  seem  that  there  arc  also  in  some 
j)laces  intermediate  currents ; but  with  reference  to 
their  limits  and  distribution  we  have  as  yet  no  data. 
That  a cold  flow  from  the  polar  seas  passes  over  tlie 
bottom  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  wherever  deep  temperature  sound- 
ings have  been  taken,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the 
ecpiator,  the  temperature  sinks  with  increasing  depth, 
and  is  lower  at  tlie  bottom  than  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  crust  of  the  earth ; an  evidence  that  a 
constantly  renewed  supply  of  cold  water  is  cooling 
down  the  surface  of  the  crust,  which,  being  a bad  con- 
ductor, does  not  transmit  heat  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  affect  perceptibly  the  temperature  of  the  cold  in- 
draught. It  is  probable  that  in  winter,  in  those  parts 
of  the  arctic  sea  which  arc  not  directly  influenced  by 
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the  northern  extension  of  tlie  gulf  stream,  the  n liole 
column  of  water  from  the  surface  to  the  l)oftom  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  temperature  which  it  will  hear 
without  freezing,  and  is  thus  an  ample  source  of  the 
coldest  water  of  tlie  higlicst  specific  gravity. 

The  proof  that  the  flow  of  the  cold  indraught  is 
almost  secular  in  its  slowness,  is  that  over  a large 
portion  of  the  ocean  where  the  low  bottom  tempera- 
ture is  known  to  prevail,  the  sea-bed  is  covered  with 
a light  fleecy  deposit  of  microseojiic  organisms  of 
great  delicacy,  into  which  the  sounding-lead  has  in 
some  instances  sunk  several  feet,  and  which  must 
inevitably  be  drifted  away  by  a current  of  ajipreciable 
velocity.  In  all  places  where  any  perceptible  current 
exists,  the  bottom  consists  of  sand  or  mud  or  gravel 
and  rolled  pebbles.  In  some  cases  also,  sounding  in 
the  deep  water  of  tlie  mid-Atlantic,  the  line,  after 
running  out  greatly  in  excess  of  the  de[>th,  has  been 
found  to  liave  coiled  itself  in  a tangled  mass  right 
over  the  lead — a proof  of  almost  absolute  stillness. 

In  some  places,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the 
neighbouring  land  or  of  the  sea-bottom,  warm  and 
cold  currents  arc  circumscribed  and  localized,  and  this 
sometimes  gives  us  the  singular  jihenomenon  of  a 
patch  or  stripe  of  uarm  and  a patch  of  cold  sea  meet- 
ing in  an  invisible  but  very  definite  line.  There  is  a 
curious  instance  of  this  in  the  ‘ cold  wall  ’ which 
defines  the  western  border  of  the  gulf  stream  along 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  another  scarcely  less 
marked  which  we  discovered  during  the  trial  cruise 
of  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ has  been  fullv  described  bv  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  bis  rejiort  of  that  cruise,  and  will  be 
I’cferred  to  hereafter. 
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In  moderate  depths  sometimes  the  whole  mass  of 
water  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  is  abnormally 
warm,  owing  to  the  movement  in  a certain  direction 
of  a great  body  of  warm  water,  as  in  the  ‘ warm  area  ’ 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Hebrides ; and  sometimes  the 
whole  body  of  water  is  abnormally  cold,  as  in  the 
‘ cold  area  ’ between  Scotland  and  Fiferoe,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  German  Ocean.  In  deep  water 
however,  after  the  first  few  hundred  fathoms,  the 
thermometer  usually  sinks  gradually  and  very  slowly 
till  it  reaches  its  minimum  at  the  bottom,  a little 
above  or  below  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  scale. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  apparently  never  sinks 
at  any  depth  below  — 3°’5  C.,  a degree  of  cold  which, 
singularly  enough,  is  not  inconsistent  with  abundant 
and  vigorous  animal  life,  so  that  in  the  ocean,  except 
perhaps  within  the  eternal  ice-barrier  of  the  antarctic 
pole,  life  seems  nowhere  to  be  limited  by  cold.  But 
although  certain  sea-animals — many  of  them,  such  as 
the  siphonophora.  the  salpm,  and  the  ctenophoi*ous 
medusie,  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  organiza- 
tion—are  tolerant  of  such  severe  cold,  it  M ould  appear 
to  be  temperature  almost  entirely  M'hich  regulates  the 
distribution  of  species.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
can  have  little  to  say  to  it,  for  on  every  line  of  coast 
of  anv  extent  almost  every  condition  and  every  kind 
of  sediment  is  usually  represented.  From  their  inha- 
biting a medium  Mhich  differs  but  little  in  ueight 
from  tbe  substance  of  their  bodies,  and  from  the  great 
majority  of  them  producing  free-moving  larvm  or  fry 
in  vast  numbers  which  are  floated  along  from  place 
to  place  by  currents,  marine  animals  Mould  seem  to 
have  every  possible  chance  of  extending  their  area. 
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and  yet  the  geographical  distribution  of  most  of  the 
shallow- water  species  is  well  defined,  and  frequently 
someAvhat  restricted.  Unfortunately  we  know  as  yet 
very  little  about  the  general  distribution  of  marine 
animals.  Except  along  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Scandinavia,  a part  of  the  North  American  coast,  and 
a part  of  the  ^Mediterranean,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  beyond  the  shore  zone,  or  at  all  events  beyond 
10  or  15  fathoms.  What  little  we  do  know  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  mollusca,  and  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  scientific  research  as  to  the  commercial 
value  which  the  acquisitive  zeal  of  conchologists  has 
placed  upon  rare  shells.  It  may  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  distri- 
bution of  littoral  and  sub-littoral  mollusca,  affect  in 
like  manner  that  of  shallow-water  annulosa,  echino- 
derms,  and  coelentcrates ; indeed,  from  the  scattered 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  latter  groups,  it  seems  certain  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Woodward'  regarded  the  marine  mollusca  as  occupy- 
ing eighteen  well-defined  ‘ provinces,’  fulfilling  more 
or  less  completely  the  condition  of  having  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  species  peculiar  to  the  province.  Edward 
Eorbes  defined  twenty-five  such  ‘regions;’  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  both  cases  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  number  of  areas  defined  were  based  upon  the 
most  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous shore  shells  only.  It  has  been  constantly 
observed  in  the  few  cases  confined  entirely  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 

* A Afamml  of  the  Mollusca.  By  S.  P.  Woodward.  London,  1851. 
P.  354. 
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ill  which  dredging  hus  hcen  atfemiited  at  any  consider- 
able depth,  say  dO  or  10  fathoms,  that  the  nuinher  of 
species  common  to  tlie  province  dredged  and  to  tlie 
province  to  the  north  of  it,  is  greatly  increased 
l>y  the  investigation  being  caiTicd  into  a deeper  zone.' 
Thus  in  the  lusitanian  province  Mr.  IMcAudrew 
dredged  off  the  coast  of  Galicia  and  Asturias,  212 
species,  50  per  cent,  of  which  were  common  to  tlie 
coast  of  Norway  ; and  off  the  south  of  Si>ain  355 
species  were  obtained,  of  whicli  28  per  cent,  were 
common  to  Nonvay  (boreal  province),  and  51  per 
cent,  to  Britain  (chiefly  Celtic  province).  Tlie  shells 
common  to  the  two  or  three  provinces  were  chiefly 
those  dredged  from  considerable  depths.  The  littoral 
forms  had  a much  more  distinct  aspect.  The  mollusca 
of  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ expedition  have  not  yet  hcen 
thoroughly  worked  out.  They  arc  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  his  preliminary  reports  give  a 
most  interesting  forecast  of  what  we  may  expect  when 
his  labour  is  com2deted.  lie  announces  something 
like  250  new  sjiccies.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
of  these,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  their  distri- 
hufion,  will  he  referred  to  in  a future  chapti'r. 

The  echinoderms  of  the  exjiedition  are  more  limited 
in  number,  and  have  already  been  examined  by  the 
writer  with  some  care.  The  general  distribution  of 
the  Echinodermata  is  not  so  well  known  as  that  of  the 
^Mollusca.  There  are  many  littoral  and  suh-liUoral 
species.  !Many  of  these  ai'c  local,  hut  many  have  a 
wide  geogra])hical  di.strihution,  usually  along  what 
Edw  ard  Eoi-hcs  calls  a ‘ homoiozoic  belt,’  a belt  of 
nearly  similar  circumstances  of  climate  extending 
' Woodward,  loc.  cit.  i>. 
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tlirouj^li  many  (legm>.s  of  longitiulc,  hut  few  of  latitude. 
As  a class,  however,  they  prefer  a depth  ratlier  heyond 
20  fathoms,'  hevoud  the  reach  of  very  violent  climatic 
vicissitudes.  Tliey  are  comspicuous  things,  showing 
usually  suITlciently  hold  specific  characters,  and  thus 
they  arc  less  liable  to  confusion  than  most  other  groups. 
They  involve  in  their  history  and  economy  several  of 
the  principal  questions  discussed  in  this  volume;  while 
giving,  therefore,  such  a brief  sketch  as  the  space  at 
my  disposal  and  the  amount  of  my  present  informa- 
tion may  permit,  of  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  during  our  dredging  cruises  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  other  invertclirate  classes,  I will  use  tlie  echi- 
noderms  and  the  protozoa  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  general  illustration. 

Littoral  and  shallow-water  species  of  animals  must 
he  much  more  liable  to  have  their  migrations  inter- 
rupted by  ‘ natm’al  harriers,’  such  as  deep  water 
through  which  they  cannot  pass,  or  currents  of 
warmer  or  of  colder  water;  they  must  likewise  he 
much  more  affected  by  local  circumstances,  such  as 
extreme  differences  bctw'een  summer  and  winter  tem- 
perature; so  that  they  might  he  expected  to  he  more 
circumscribed  and  local  in  their  distribution  than  tlie 
denizens  of  greater  depths — and  they  certainly  are  .so. 
The  conditions  of  the  bottom  in  the  zone  from  20  to 
50  fathoms  are  mucli  more  equable  than  near  the 
surface.  Direct  solar  radiation  in  temperate  regions 
affects  this  zone  very  slightly,  so  that  it  probably 

' Distribution  of  JIarine  Life.  By  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.K  S., 
President  of  the  Geological  Society.  (From  the  Pbysiojil  Atla.s  of 
Natural  Plieiiomena,  by  Ale-vander  Keith  .lolinston,  F.KG.S.,  Ac. 
Edinburgh,  IS.bl.) 
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maintains  nearly  the  same  conditions  of  temperature 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude ; and  when  as  it 
passes  southwards  it  does  become  gradually  affected 
by  increasing  warmth,  it  may  be  supposed  merely  to 
sink  a few  fathoms  deeiier,  carrying  its  conditions  and 
its  fauna  along  with  it.  For  example,  animal  forms 
which  abound  in  the  eeltic  province  at  25  fathoms 
with  a mean  temperature  of  10^  C.,  may  he  expected  in 
greatest  number  in  perhaps  40  or  50  fathoms,  with 
the  same  temperature,  in  the  lusitanian  province. 
Such  a zone  may  thus  be  continuous  for  a great  dis- 
tance, while  the  surface  climate  has  been  altering 
greatly,  and  the  migrations  of  littoral  forms  have 
been  again  and  again  interrupted.  But  the  deeper 
zone  also  sometimes  meets  Avith  a ‘natural  barrier,’ 
as  at  the  line  of  junction  between  the  warm  and  cold 
areas  already  mentioned;  Avhich  causes  a curious  sift- 
ing out  of  those  species  Avhich  are  intolerant  of  a 
change  of  temperature.  Thus  the  fauna  of  the  tem- 
perate northward  flow  of  water  off  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  cold 
indraught  along  the  east  coast. 

If  there  be  this  overlapping  between  the  lusitanian 
and  Celtic  provinces,  the  same  relation  may  be  antici- 
pated between  our  own  and  the  boreal  province ; and 
it  is  AveU  knoAvn  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  mollusca  Avhich  have  been  dredged  by 
McAndrcAv,  Barlee,  and  especially  by  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
from  depths  below  50  fathoms,  are  identical  Avith  those 
found  in  shalloAA'cr  Avater  on  the  Scandinavian  coast. 
Our  recent  Avork,  while  it  has  brought  out  more  fully 
the  overlapping,  has  gone  much  farther  toAA’ards  the 
indication  of  a general  law. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  distribution  of  marine 
animals  is  determined  by  the  extremes  of  temperature 
rather  than  by  the  means.  The  mean  winter  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  and  of  moderate  depths  otf  the 
north  coast  of  Norway  is  about  2”  C.,  and  the  extreme 
about  0°  C. ; and  on  the  eoast  of  Greenland  the  mean 
sinks  to  — 1°  C.,  and  the  extreme  to  — 3°  C. 

The  temperature  of  the  trough  between  Scotland 
and  Fieroe  at  the  depth  of  500  fathoms  is  from  0°  to 
--1°  C.,  and  Ave  find  in  that  trough,  along  with  many 
undescribed  forms  Avhich  are  special  to  A'cry  deep 
water,  every  one  of  the  echinoderms  hitherto  found 
on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia  and  Greenland,  Avith  the 
single  exception,  I belicA'e,  of  Ophiogli/plta  stiiwitzH,  a 
shallow-water  Greenland  form  among  the  ophiurids, 
and  of  one  or  tAvo  holothurids  Avhich  have  as  yet 
evaded  us. 

The  temperature  of  the  telegraphic  plateau  at  1,000 
to  2,000  fathoms  is  apparently  usually  from  3°  to  2°  C., 
and  at  2,500  fathoms  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  it  is  2°  C. 
From  800  to  2,000  fathoms  all  along  the  Avest  coasts 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  Ave  have  dredged 
Scandinavian  echinoderms  in  abundance,  and  from 
the  deep  water  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Portugal 
I liaA-e  received  examples  of  some  of  the  best  marked 
northern  forms,  such  as  Echinus  elegans,  D.  and  K.; 
Toxopneuslcs  drohuchiensis,  O.  F.  Muller  ; Brissopsis 
lyrifera,  Forbes  ; Tripylus  fragilis,  D.  and  K. ; the 
magnificent  Brisinga  corona ta^  G.  O.  Sars  (Fig.  7), 
and  B.  endeeacnemos^  Absjornsen;  Bterasler  mili- 
taris,  il.  and  T. ; Ophiacanlha  spinulosa,  M.  and  T.; 
Ophioclcu  sericeum,  Forbes;  Ophioglypha  sarsii, 
LiiTK. ; Aslcronyx  loceni,  M.  and  T. ; and  Astero- 
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libylon  linckii,  and  T , from  INfr.  (xwyn  Jeffreys’ 
dred"in^s  in  1870.  D(^ep-sea  forms  dredged  round 
our  coast  identical  with  northern  species  have  been 
usually  regarded  as  ‘ boreal  outliers  ’ (Forbes),  or  at 
all  events  as  species  which  have  extended  their  dis- 
tribution from  northern  centres.  This  idea  probably 
arose  in  a great  measure  from  their  having  been 
discovered  and  first  described  in  Scandinavia.  We 
actually  know  nothing  about  their  centres  of  distri- 
bution ; all  wo  know  of  them  is  that  they  are  the  in- 
habitants of  an  enormously  extended  zone  of  special 
thermal  conditions,  which  ‘ crops  out,’  as  it  were,  or 
rather  comes  within  range  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
observation,  off  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia. 

Edward  Forbes  pointed  out  long  ago  the  kind  of  in- 
verted analogy  which  exists  between  the  distribution  of 
land  animals  and  plants  mid  that  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  sea.  In  the  case  of  the  land,  while  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  there  is,  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  with  a correspondingly  numerous 
fauna,  as  we  asceud  the  slope  of  a mountain  range 
the  conditions  gradually  become  more  severe ; species 
after  species  belonging  to  the  more  fortunate  plains 
beneath  disapjiear,  and  are  replaced  by  others  whose 
representatives  are  only  to  be  found  on  other  moun- 
tain ridges,  or  on  the  shores  of  an  arctic  sea.  In  the 
ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  along  the  shore  line 
and  within  the  first  few  fathoms,  a rich  and  varied 
flora  and  fauna,  which  participates  and  symjiathises 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  climate  which  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  As  we  descend,  the  condi- 
tions gradually  become  more  rigorous,  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  and  alterations  of  tcmj)crature  are  less  felt. 
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The  fauna  becomes  more  uniform  over  a larger  area, 
and  is  manifestly  one  of  which  the  shallower  water 
fauna  of  some  colder  region  is  to  a great  extent  a 
lateral  extension.  Going  still  deeper,  the  severity  of 
the  cold  increases  until  we  I'cach  the  vast  undulatini' 
plains  and  valleys  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  their 
fauna  partly  peculiar  and  partly  polar — a region  the 
extension  of  whose  extreme  thermal  eonditions  only 
approaches  the  surface  within  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles. 

"We  have  as  yet  very  little  exact  knowledge  as  to 
the  distance  to  which  the  sun’s  light  penetrates  into 
the  water  of  the  sea.  According  to  some  recent 
experiments  which  Avill  he  referred  to  in  a future 
chapter,  it  would  appear  that  the  rays  capable  of 
alfecting  a delicate  photographic  him  are  very  rapidly 
cut  off,  their  effect  being  imperceptible  at  the  depth 
of  only  a few  fathoms.  It  is  probable  that  some 
portions  of  the  sun’s  light  possessing  certain  pro- 
perties may  penetrate  to  a much  greater  distance,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  clearest  sea-water 
is  more  or  less  tinted  by  suspended  opaque  particles 
and  floating  organisms,  so  that  the  light  has  more 
than  a pure  saline  solution  to  contend  with.  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  that  beyond  the  first  50  fathoms 
plants  are  barely  represented,  and  after  200  fathoms 
they  are  entirely  absent.  The  question  of  the  mode 
of  nutrition  of  animals  at  great  depths  becomes,  there- 
fore, a very  singular  one.  The  practical  distinctioii 
between  plants  and  animals  is,  that  plants  prepare 
the  food  of  animals  by  decomposing  certain  inorganic 
substances  which  animals  cannot  use  as  food,  and 
recombining  their  elements  into  organic  compounds 
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upon  which  animals  can  feed.  This  process  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  wc  are  at  present  aware,  constantly 
effected  under  the  influence  of  light.  There  seems 
to  he  little  or  no  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  there  are  certainly  no  plants  except  such  as 
mav  sink  from  the  surface,  hat  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  a ma.ss  of  animal  life.  At  first  sight  it 
certainly  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  vast  animal  population  living  with- 
out any  visible  means  of  support.  Two  explanations 
have  been  suggested.  It  is  conceivable  that  certain 
animal  forms  may  have  the  power  of  decomposing 
water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia,  and  re-com- 
bining their  elements  into  organic  compounds  without 
the  agency  of  liglit.  .Dr.  Wallich  supports  this  view, 
and  in  doing  so  he  states  that  “No  exceptional  law 
is  invoked,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proof  of 
these  organisms  being  endowed  with  the  power  to 
convert  inorganic  elements  for  their  own  nutrition 
rests  on  the  undisputed  power  which  they  possess 
of  separating  carbonate  of  lime  or  silica  from  waters 
holding  these  substances  in  solution.”  ' This,  how- 
ever, seems  scarcely  satisfactory.  All  the  substances 
employed  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  are  offered  to 
them  finally  in  solution  in  water,  and  the  abstraction 
of  these  from  their  watery  solutions  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a ‘ chemical  separation.’  The  broad  dis- 
tinction still  remains,  that  when  carbon  dioxide  in 
solution  is  presented  to  a green  plant  in  the  sun- 
shine it  can  decompose  it,  while  an  animal  cannot. 

I believe  we  have  a simpler  explanation.  All 
sea-water  contains  a certain  quantity  of  organic 
* North  Atlantic  Sea-hfd,  p.  l-Tl. 
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matter,  in  solution  and  in  suspension.  Its  sources 
are  obvious.  All  rivers  eontain  a considerable  quan- 
tity. Every  shore  is  surrounded  by  a fringe  which 
averages  a mile  in  width,  of  olive  and  red  sea- 
weed. In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a 
marine  prairie,  the  ‘ Sargasso  sea,’  extending  over 
three  millions  of  square  miles.  The  sea  is  full  of 
animals,  which  are  constantly  dying  and  decay- 
ing. The  amount  of  organic  matter  derived  from 
these  and  other  sources  by  the  water  of  the  ocean 
is  very  appreciable.  Careful  analyses  of  the  water 
were  made  during  the  several  cruises  of  the  ‘ Porcu- 
pine ’ to  detect  it  and  to  determine  its  amount, 
and  the  quantity  everywhere  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  manifest  and  estimated,  and  the  propor- 
tion was  found  to  be  very  uniform  in  all  localities 
and  at  all  depths.  Nearly  all  the  animals  at  extreme 
depths — practically  all  the  animals,  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  higher  forms  feed  upon  these — belong  to  one 
sub-kingdom,  the  Protozoa ; whose  distinctive  charac- 
ter is  that  they  have  no  special  organs  of  nutrition, 
but  absorb  nourishment  through  the  whole  surface 
of  their  jelly-like  bodies.  Most  of  these  animals 
secrete  exquisitely  formed  skeletons,  some  of  silica, 
some  of  carbonate  of  lime.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  extract  both  these  substances  from  the  sea- 
water; and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
organic  matter  which  forms  their  soft  parts  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  It  is  thus  quite 
intelligible  that  a world  of  animals  may  live  in 
these  dark  abysses,  but  it  is  a necessary  condition 
that  they  must  chiefly  belong  to  a class  capable  of 
being  supported  by  absorption  through  the  surface 
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of  their  bodies  of  matter  in  solution,  developing 
but  little  beat,  and  incurring  a very  small  amount 
of  waste  by  any  manifestation  of  vital  activity. 
According  to  this  view  it  seems  probable  that  at 
all  periods  of  the  earth’s  history  some  form  of 
the  Protozoa — rbizopods,  sponges,  or  both — predomi- 
nated greatly  over  all  other  forms  of  animal  life 
in  the  depths  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  sea. 
The  rbizopods,  like  the  corals  of  a shallower  zone, 
form  huge  accumulations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it 
is  probably  to  their  agency  that  we  must  refer  most 
of  those  great  bauds  of  limestone  which  have  resisted 
time  and  change,  and  come  in  here  and  there  with 
their  rich  imbedded  lettering  to  mark  like  milestones 
the  progress  of  the  passing  ages. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ LIGHTNING.’ 

Proposal  to  investigate  the  Conditions  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. — 
Suggestions  and  Anticipations.  — Corre.spondence  between  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Admiralty. — Departure 
from  Stornoway. — The  F;eroe  Islands. — Singular  Temperature 
Results  in  the  Fieroe  ChanneL — Life  abundant  at  all  Depths.— 
Bruinga  corotuita. — lloUenia  earpenUri. — General  Results  of  the 
Expedition. 

Appendix  A. — Particulars  of  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Position  at 
the  varions  Dredging  Stations  of  H.lf.S.  ‘ Lightning,’  in  the 
Summer  of  1868;  the  Temperatures  corrected  for  Pressure. 

*,*  Tkt  hrackeltd  itumbers  to  the  noodcuie  in  thit  ekapUr  reStr  to  the  dredffinif 
itationa  on  Plate  /. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1868,  my  friend  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  with  me  in  Ireland,  where 
we  were  working  out  together  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  Crinoids.  I had  long  previously 
had  a profound  conviction  that  the  land  of  promise 
for  the  naturalist,  the  only  remaining  region  where 
there  were  endless  novelties  of  extraordinary  interest 
ready  to  the  hand  which  had  the  means  of  gathering 
them,  was  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  I had  even 
had  a glimpse  of  some  of  these  treasures,  for  I had 
seen  the  year  before,  with  Professor  Bars,  the  forms 
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which  I have  already  mentioned  dredged  by  his  son  at 
a depth  of  300  to  400  fathoms  off  the  Loffoten  islands. 
I propounded  my  views  to  my  fellow-labourer,  and 
we  discussed  the  subject  many  times  over  our  micro- 
scopes. I strongly  urged  Dr.  Carpenter  to  use  his 
influence  at  head-quarters  to  induce  the  Admiralty, 
probably  through  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  give  us  the  use  of  a vessel  properly  fitted  with 
dredging  gear  and  aU  necessary  scientific  apparatus, 
that  many  heavy  questions  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  in  a state 
of  uncertainty,  might  be  definitely  settled.  After  fuR 
consideration.  Dr.  Carpenter  promised  his  hearty  co- 
operation, and  we  agreed  that  I should  write  to  him 
on  his  return  to  London,  indicating  generally  the 
results  which  I anticipated,  and  sketching  out  what 
I conceived  to  be  a promising  line  of  inquiry.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  warmly  supported  the 
proposal ; and  I give  here  in  chronological  order  the 
short  and  eminently  satisfactory  correspondence  which 
led  to  the  Admiralty  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  myself  the  gunboat  ‘ Lightning  ’ under 
the  command  of  Staff-Commander  May,  R.N.,  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  for  a trial  cruise  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  the  much  wider  surveys 
inH.M.S.  ‘Porcupine,’  Captain  Calver,  R.N.,  which 
were  made  with  the  additional  association  of  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  in  the  summers  of  the  years  1869  and  1870. 


Fr(m  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  Belfast,  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  V.P.R.S. 

May  30,  1 868. 

My  dear  CARrENTER, — When  I last  saw  you,  I suggested  how 
very  important  it  would  be  to  the  advancement  of  science  to 
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determine  with  accuracy  the  conditions  and  distribution  of 
Animal  Life  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean ; I now  resume  the 
facts  and  considerations  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  researches 
in  this  direction  promise  valuable  results. 

All  recent  observations  tend  to  negative  Edward  Forbes’s 
opinion  that  a zero  of  animal  life  was  to  bo  reached  at  a depth 
of  a few  hundred  fathoms.  Two  years  ago,  M.  Sars,  Swedish 
Government  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  had  an  opportunity  in  his 
ofiBcial  capacity  of  dredging  off  the  Loffoten  Islands  at  a depth 
of  300  fathoms.  I visited  Norway  shortly  after  his  return,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  with  his  father.  Prof.  Sars,  some 
of  his  results.  Animal  forms  were  ahundant ; many  of  them 
were  new  to  science ; and  among  them  was  one  of  surpassing 
interest,  the  small  Crinoid  of  which  you  have  a specimen,  and 
which  we  at  once  recognized  as  a degraded  type  of  the  Ario- 
CRiNiDiG,  an  order  hitherto  regarded  as  extinct,  which  attained 
its  maximum  in  the  Pear-encrinites  of  the  Jurassic  period,  and 
whose  latest  representative  hitherto  known  was  the  Bourguetli- 
erinus  of  the  Chalk.  Some  years  previously,  M.  Absjomscn, 
dredging  in  200  fathoms  in  the  HardangerQord,  procured  several 
examples  of  a Starfish  (Brisinga)  which  seems  to  find  its  nearest 
aUy  in  the  fossil  genus  Brotaeler.  These  observations  place  it 
beyond  a doubt  that  animal  life  is  abundant  in  the  ocean  at 
depths  varying  from  200  to  300  fathoms,  that  the  forms  at  these 
great  depths  differ  greatly  from  those  met  with  in  ordinary 
dredgings,  and  that,  at  all  events  in  some  cases,  these  animals  are 
closely  allied  to,  and  would  seem  to  be  directly  descended  from, 
the  fauna  of  the  early  Tertiaries. 

I think  the  latter  restdt  might  almost  have  been  anticipated ; 
and  probably  further  investigation  will  add  largely  to  this  class 
of  data,  and  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  our  deter- 
mination of  the  zoological  position  of  some  fossil  types  by  an 
examination  of  the  soft  parts  of  their  recent  representatives. 
The  main  cause  of  the  destruction,  the  migration,  and  the  extreme 
modification  of  Animal  tyyies,  appears  to  be  change  of  climate, 
chiefly  depending  upon  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust.  Tliese 
oscillations  do  not  appear  to  have  ranged,  in  the  northern  portion 
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of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  much  Ijeyond  1,000  feet  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Tertiary  epocli.  The  temperature  of  deep 
water  seems  to  be  constant  for  all  latitudes  at  39° ; so  that  an 
immense  area  of  the  North  Atlantic  must  have  had  its  conditions 
unaffected  by  Tertiary  or  Post-tertiary  oscQlations. 

One  or  two  other  questions  of  the  highest  scientific  interest 
are  to  be  solved  by  the  proposed  investigations : — 

1st.  The  effect  of  pressure  upon  animal  life  at  great  depths. 
There  is  great  misapprehension  on  this  point  Probably  a per- 
fectly equal  pressure  to  any  amount  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  Air  being  highly  compressible,  and  water  compressible 
only  to  a very  slight  degree,  it  is  probable  that  under  a pressure 
of  200  atmospheres,  water  may  be  even  more  aerated,  and  in 
that  respect  more  capable  of  supporting  life,  than  at  the  surface. 

2nd.  The  effect  of  the  great  diminution  of  the  stimulus  of 
Light.  From  the  condition  of  the  Cave  Fauna,  this  latter  agent 
probably  affects  only  the  development  of  colour  and  of  the 
organs  of  sight. 

I have  little  doubt  that  it  is  quite  practicable,  with  a small 
heavy  dredge,  and  a couple  of  miles  of  stout  Manilla  rope,  to 
dredge  at  a depth  of  1,000  fathoms.  Such  an  undertaking 
would,  however,  owing  to  the  distance  and  the  labour  involved, 
be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  private  enterprise.  What  I am 
therefore  anxious  for  is,  that  the  Admiralty  may  be  induced, 
perhaps  at  the  instance  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society,  to 
send  a vessel  (such  as  one  of  those  which  accompanied  the  Cable 
Expedition  to  take  soundings)  to  carry  out  the  research.  T 
should  be  ready  to  go  any  time  after  J uly  ; and  if  you  would  take 
part  in  the  investigation,  I cannot  but  believe  that  it  would  give, 
good  results. 

I would  propose  to  start  from  Aberdeen,  and  to  go  first  to  the 
Kockall  fishing-banks,  where  the  depth  is  moderate,  and  thence 
north-westward,  towards  the  coast  of  Greenland,  rather  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Farewell.  We  should  thus  keep  pretty  nearly 
along  the  isotherm  of  39°,  shortly  reaching  1,000  fathoms  depth, 
where,  allowing  1,000  feet  for  oscillations  in  level,  and  1,000  feet 
for  inlluence  of  surface-currents,  summer  heat,  &c.,  we  should 
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still  have  4,000  feet  of  water  whose  conditions  have  probably  not 
varied  greatly  since  the  coniniencemeut  of  the  Eocene  epoch. 

Yours  most  truly, 

WvviiXE  Thomson. 

From  Dr.  Carpenter,  V.P.R.S.,  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Univkusiiy  of  London,  Bdiii.inoton  Hocse,  AV. 

June  1868. 

Dear  General  Sabine, — During  a recent  visit  to  Belfast,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the  specimens 
(transmitted  by  Prof.  Sars  of  Christiania  to  Prof.  WyvUIe 
Thomson)  which  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Sars,  juu..  Inspector 
of  Fisheries  to  the  Swedish  Government,  by  deep-sea  dredgings 
ofl'  the  coast  of  Norway.  These  specimens,  for  reasons  stated  in 
the  enclosed  letter  from  Prof.  Wyville  Tliomsoii,  are  of  singular 
interest  alike  to  the  zoologist  and  to  the  paheontologist ; and  the 
discovery  of  them  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite,  both  among  natu- 
ralists and  among  geologists,  a very  strong  desire  that  the  zoology 
of  the  deep  sea,  especially  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  region,  should 
be  more  thoroughly  and  .systematically  explored  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been.  From  what  I know  of  your  owm  early  labours  in 
this  held,  I cannot  entertain  a doubt  of  your  full  concuiTence  in 
this  desire. 

Such  an  exploration  cannot  he  undertaken  by  private  indi- 
viduals, even  when  aided  by  grants  from  Scientihe  Societies. 
For  dredging  at  great  depths,  a vessel  of  considerable  size  is 
requisite,  with  a trained  crew,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Government  service.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  such  an  equipment, 
furnished  by  the  Swedish  Government,  that  the  researches  of 
M.  Sars  were  carried  on. 

Now,  as  there  are  understood  to  be  at  the  present  time  an 
unusual  number  of  guu-boats  and  other  cruisers  on  our  northern 
and  western  coasts,  which  will  probably  remain  on  their  stations 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  it  has  occurred  to  Prof.  Wyville 
Thomson  and  myself,  that  the  Admiralty,  if  moved  thereto  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  might  be  induced  to  place  one 
of  these  vessels  at  the  disposal  of  ourselves  and  of  any  other 
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naturalists  who  might  be  willing  to  accompany  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a systematic  course  of  deep-sea  dredging 
for  a month  or  six  weeks  of  the  present  summer,  commencing 
early  in  August. 

Though  we  desire  that  this  inquiry  sliould  he  extended  both 
in  geographical  range  and  in  depth  as  far  as  is  proposed  in  Prof. 
Wyville  Thomson’s  letter,  we  think  it  preferable  to  limit  our- 
selves on  the  present  occasion  to  a request  which  will  not,  we 
believe,  involve  the  extra  expense  of  sending  out  a coaling- 
vessel.  We  should  propose  to  make  Kirkwall  or  Lerwick  our 
port  of  departure,  to  explore  the  sea-hottom  between  the  Shetland 
and  the  Fieroe  Islands,  dredging  around  the  shores  and  in  the 
fiords  of  the  latter  (which  have  not  yet,  we  believe,  been 
scientifically  examined),  and  then  to  proceed  as  far  north-west 
into  the  deep  water  between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  as 
may  be  found  practicable. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  vessel  provided  for  such 
a service  should  be  one  capable  of  making  way  under  canvas 
as  well  as  by  steam-power ; but  as  our  operations  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  iqwtd  would  not  be  reijuired.  Considerable 
labour  would  be  sparetl  to  the  crew  if  the  vessel  be  provided 
with  a ‘donkey-engine’  that  could  be  used  for  pulling  up  the 
dretlge. 

If  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  prefer  this  request  to  the  Admiralty,  I tnist  that  they  may 
further  be  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Prof.  Wyville 
Thomson  and  myself,  either  from  the  Donation  Fund  or  the 
Government-Grant  Fund,  a sum  of  £100  for  the  expenses  w’e 
must  incur  in  providing  an  ample  supply  of  spirit  and  of  jars 
for  the  preservation  of  specimens,  with  other  scientific  appliances. 
We  would  undertake  that  the  choicest  of  such  specimens  should 
be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

I shall  be  obliged  by  your  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  remain. 

Dear  General  Sabine,  yours  faithfully, 

William  B.  CAurKNiEit. 

The  Prisidrut  of  thr  Koynl  Snrirlii. 
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From  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
June  18,  18C8. 

These  letters  having  been  considered,  it  was  resolved, — “ That 
the  proposal  of  Urs.  Carpenter  and  Wyville  Thomson  be  ap- 
proved, and  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Admiralty ; and  that  a sum,  of  not  exceeding 
£100,  be  advanced  from  the  Donation  Fund  to  meet  the  expenses 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Carpenter’s  letter.” 

The  following  draft  of  a letter  to  be  written  by  the  Secretary, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  was  approved  : — 

My  Lord, — I am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have  had  under  their  con- 
sideration a proposal  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Dr.  WyvUle  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  conducting  dredging 
operations  at  greater  depths  than  have  heretofore  been  attempted 
in  the  localities  which  they  desire  to  explore — the  main  purpose 
of  such  researches  being  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  ex- 
istence, mode  of  life,  and  zoological  relations  of  marine  animals 
living  at  great  depths,  with  a view  to  the  solution  of  various 
questions  relating  to  Animal  Life,  and  having  an  important  bear- 
ing on  Geology  and  Palajontology.  The  objects  of  the  opera- 
tions which  they  wish  to  undertake,  and  the  course  which  they 
would  propose  to  follow,  as  well  as  the  aid  they  desire  to  obtain 
from  the  Admiralty,  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Carpenter  to  the  President,  and  that  of  Professor  Thomson, 
copies  of  which  I herewith  enclose. 

The  President  and  Council  are  of  opinion  that  important 
advantages  may  be  expected  to  accrue  to  science  from  the 
proposed  undertaking ; accordingly  they  strongly  recommend  it 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  earnestly  hope  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  may  be  disposed  to  grant  the  aid  requested.  lu  such 
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case  the  scientific  appliances  requirttd  would  be  provided  for  from 
funds  at  the  dis^xjsal  of  the  Roytil  Society. 

I am,  &c., 

W.  Shaui’KY,  Sec.  K.S. 

Lmd  //.  LcnniW;  M.P.,  Secrctury  of  the  Adinirullf. 


From  the  MiniiUs  of  the  Council  of  the  Iloyul  Society 
for  Vd.  20,  1808. 

A»mikalty,  MUeJuty,  1888. 

SiK,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  submitlin>; 
a propo-sition  from  Dr.  Carpenter  and  1’rofes.sor  Thomson  to 
investigate,  by  means  of  dredging,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
certain  localities,  with  a view  to  ascertain  tlie  existence  and 
zoohxgical  relations  of  marine  animals  at  great  depths, — a re- 
search which  you  and  the  Council  of  the  Itoyal  Society  strongly 
recommend  in  the  interests  of  science  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  her  Maje.sty’s  Government,  for  aid  in  furtherance 
of  the  undertaking, — I am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  to  aecpiaint  you  that  they  are 
pleased  to  meet  your  wishes  so  far  as  the  Service  will  admit,  and 
have  given  orders  for  her  Majesty's  steam-vessel  ‘Lightning’  to 
l)C  prepared  immiidiately,  at  Pembroke,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  such  dredging  oix.'rations, 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  G.  lloM.VINK. 

To  the  P^  esidcHt  of  Ike  Royal  Society, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  letters  from  my  colleague 
and  myself  what  our  ideas  were  at  that  time,  and  M'hat 
our  anticipations  as  to  the  result  of  our  labours.  We 
both  more  than  doubted  the  ‘ anti-biotic  ’ view  which 
was  then  very  generally  received,  and  we  expected  to 
be  able  to  trace  a relationship  between  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea  and  the  fossils  of  some  of 
the  later  geological  formations  which  we  looked  upon 
as  their  direct  and  not  very  remote  ancestors.  We 
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had  adopted  the  eurrent  strange  miseoneeption  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  oeean  temperature ; and 
it  is  perhaps  seareely  a valid  exeuse  that  the  fallaey 
of  a universal  and  constant  temperature  of  4°  C. 
below  a certain  depth  varying  according  to  latitude, 
was  at  the  time  accepted  and  taught  by  nearly  all 
the  leading  authorities  in  Physical  Geography. 

From  the  time  that  the  Admiralty  gave  their 
sanction  to  the  use  of  a Government  vessel  for  the 
investigation,  Dr.  Carpenter’s  labours  in  working  out 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  and  preparations  w*ere 
unceasing,  and  to  his  influence  in  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  to  the  confidence  placed  in  his 
judgment  by  members  of  the  Government  and  men 
in  official  positions,  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
unquestionably  due. 

The  surveying  ship  ‘Lightning’  was  assigned  for 
the  service — a cranky  little  vessel  enough,  one  which 
had  the  somewhat  doubtful  title  to  respect  of  being 
perhaps  the  vei*y  oldest  paddle-steamer  in  her 
Majesty’s  navy.  We  had  not  good  times  in  the 
‘ Lightning.’  She  kept  out  the  water  imperfectly, 
and  as  we  had  deplorable  weather  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  six  weeks  we  were  afloat,  we  Avere  in  con- 
siderable discomfort.  The  vessel,  in  fact,  was  scarcely 
seaworthy,  the  iron  hook  and  screw-jack  fastenings  of 
the  rigging  were  worn  with  age,  and  many  of  them 
were  carried  aAvay,  and  on  two  occasions  the  ship  ran 
some  risk.  Still  the  voyage  was  on  the  whole  almost 
pleasant.  Staff-Commander  May  had  lately  returned 
from  Annesley  Bay,  where  he  had  been  harbour-master 
during  the  Abyssinian  war ; and  his  intelligence  and 
vivacity,  and  the  cordial  good-fellowship  of  his  officers, 
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who  heartily  seconded  my  colleague  and  myself  in  our 
work  and  sympathised  with  us  in  our  keen  interest 
in  the  curious  results  of  the  few  trials  at  great  depths 
w'hich  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  make,  made  the 
experience,  a very  novel  one  to  us,  certainly  as 
tolerable  as  possible. 

Tbe  ‘ Lightning  ’ left  Pembroke  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1808,  and  arrived  at  Oban  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th.  At  Oban  Dr.  Carpenter,  his  son  Herbert, 
and  I joined,  and,  after  having  taken  observations 
for  tbe  chronometers,  completed  coals  and  water, 
and  being  otherwise  ready,  we  left  Oban  on  the  8th 
of  August,  anchored  on  that  evening  in  Tobermory 
Bay,  and  after  a gusty  passage  through  the  Minch 
we  reached  Stornoway  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
At  Stornoway  we  were  received  by  Sir  James  and 
I.tfidy  Matheson  with  a courteous  hospitality  which 
on  many  subsequent  occasions  has  made  us  leave 
their  island  kingdom  with  regret  and  return  to  it 
with  pleasure.  We  took  in  as  much  coal  as  we 
could  carry,  stowing  as  much  as  was  safe  in  bags 
on  the  deck,  set  up  a dredging  derrick  over  the 
stem,  took  final  observations,  and  departed  to  the 
northward  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  We  took  a 
haul  or  two  the  same  afternoon  in  from  60  to  100 
fathoms,  about  15  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Butt  of 
the  Lews,  to  try  our  dredging-tackle  and  donkey- 
engine  and  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  shallow-water 
species.  All  the  appliances  worked  well,  but  the 
dredge  brought  up  few  animal  forms,  and  all  of  them 
well-known  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  the  Hebrides. 
The  next  day  we  were  met  by  a breeze  from  the  N.E., 
which  continued  for  three  days  with  such  force  that 
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we  were  compelled  to  lie-to  under  canvas,  drifting  to 
the  northward  towards  the  edge  of  the  F»roe  Banks, 
any  attempt  to  dredge  being  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  13th,  during  a lull,  we  sounded  and  found  no 
bottom  at  450  fathoms  (Station  1,  PL  I.),  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  ,9°'5  C.,  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  water  being  12°'5  C.  This  was  so  high  a 
temperature  for  so  considerable  a depth  that  we  sus- 
pected some  error  in  the  indications  of  the  thermo- 
meters, three  of  Six’s  registering  instruments  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office  pattern.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions however  in  the  same  locality  showed  us  that 
the  temperature  to  the  depth  of  600  to  700  fathoms 
in  that  region  is  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
northward  current  of  the  gulf  stream. 

The  Paeroe  Banks  are  greatly  frequented  in  the 
fishing  season  by  English  and  foreign  fishing-smacks. 
Of  course  the  principal  object  is  to  prepare  cured  or 
hard-fish,  but  many  of  the  English  vessels  are  welled 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  cod  for  the  London  market. 

A large  square  tank  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
vessel,  and  holes  in  the  sides  allow  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through  it.  The  water  in  the  tank  is  thus 
kept  perfectly  fresh  ; the  best  of  the  cod  are  put  into 
it,  and  they  stand  the  voyage  perfectly.  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  great  creatures  moving  gracefully  about 
in  the  tank  like  gold-fish  in  a glass  globe.  They  are 
no  doubt  ‘quite  unaccustomed  to  man,’  and  conse- 
quently they  are  tame ; and  with  their  long  smooth 
mottled  faces,  their  huge  mouths,  and  lidless  un- 
speculative  eyes,  they  are  about  as  unfamiliar  objects 
as  one  can  well  see.  They  seem  rather  to  like  to 
be  scratched,  as  they  are  greatly  infested  by  caligi 
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and  all  kinds  of  suctorial  copepods.  One  of  them  will 
take  a crab  or  a larjje  fusus  or  buccinum  quietly  out 
of  one’s  hand,  and  with  a slight  movement  transfer  it 
down  its  capacious  throat  into  its  stomach,  where  it 
is  very  soon  attacked  and  disintegrated  by  the  power- 
ful gastrie  secretions.  In  one  welled  smack  I visited 
on  one  oceasion,  one  of  the  fish  had  met  with  some 
slight  injury  which  spoiled  its  market,  and  it  made 
several  trips  in  the  well  between  London  and  Fteroe 
and  beeame  quite  a pet.  The  sailors  said  it  knew 
them.  It  was  mixed  up  with  a number  of  others  in 
the  tank  when  I was  on  board,  and  certainly  it  was 
always  tbe  first  to  come  to  the  top  for  the  chance  of 
a crab  or  a bit  of  biscuit,  and  it  rubbed  its  ‘ head 
and  shoulders  ’ against  my  hand  quite  lovingly. 

On  the  15th  and  IGth  we  dredged  over  the  Fteroe 
Banks  at  a depth  of  from  200  to  50  fathoms,  tlie 
bottom  gravel  and  nullipore,  and  the  temperature 
from  8’  to  10°  C.  The  banks  swarm  with  the  com- 
mon brittle  star  Ophiothrixft'ayilia,  with  the  Norway 
lobster  Nephropa  nortegicua,  large  spider  crabs,  several 
species  of  the  genus  Galathca,  and  many  of  the  genus 
Crangon.  So  ample  a supply  of  their  favourite  food 
readily  accounts  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
the  cod  and  ling  on  the  banks. 

There  is  some  rough  rocky  ground  on  the  Faeroe 
Banks,  and  notwithstanding  all  possible  care  and  the 
use  of  Hodge’s  ‘ accumulators  ’ to  case  the  strain  on 
the  dredge  ropes,  we  lost  two  of  our  best  dredges  and 
some  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  rope.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  wo  sighted  F&roe,  as  usual  only  getting 
now  and  then  a glimpse  of  the  islands  of  this  remote 
little  archipelago  by  the  lilting  of  the  curtain  of  mist 
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which  almost  constantly  envelopes  them.  Towards 
mid-day  the  weather  improved  a little,  and  as  we 
threaded  among  the  islands  towards  the  little  harbour 
of  Thorshavn  wo  greatly  enjoyed  our  first  view  of 
their  fantastic  outlines,  partly  shrouded  in  their  veil 
of  mist ; their  soft  green  and  brown  colouring  ren- 
dered still  softer  by  the  subdued  sub-arctic  light,  and 
the  streams  and  cascades  embroidering  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  falling  over  the  cliffs  like 
silver  threads  and  tassels. 

The  Fteroe  Islands  are  basaltic ; terrace  over 
terrace  of  soft  easily  decomposed  anamesite  probably 
of  Miocene  tertiary  age.  This  uniform  structure, 
and  the  absence  of  trees  or  any  prominent  form  of 
vegetation,  gives  a singular  sameness  of  effect.  The 
scattered  habitations  are  usually  sad-coloured  and 
roofed  with  growing  turf,  so  that  they  are  actually 
invisible  at  a little  distance.  We  were  greatly  struck 
sometimes  by  the  difficulty  of  estimating  distance 
and  height ; from  the  total  want  of  familiar  objects 
for  comparison  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell, 
passing  among  the  islands  and  looking  at  them 
through  the  moist  transparent  air,  whether  the 
ridge  was  500  feet  high,  or  double  or  four  times  that 
height.  The  intermediate  height  is  usually  nearest 
the  truth. 

Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  Fdferoe,  is  a strange  little 
place.  The  land  shelves  down  rather  abruptly  to  a 
little  bay,  round  the  head  of  which  the  town  is  buUt ; 
and  the  habitations  are  perched  among  the  rocks  on 
such  flat  spaces  as  may  he  found  for  their  reception. 
The  result  is  irregular  and  picturesque ; and  very 
peculiar,  for  something  like  a scramble  is  necessary 
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to  get  along  some  of  the  principal  ‘ streets.’  Above 
the  town  a little  clearing  forms  a miniature  lawn 
and  garden  gay  with  bright  flowers  in  front  of  the 
Governor’s  house,  a pretty  wooden  cottage  residence 
like  a villa  in  a suburb  of  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
towns. 

Faeroe,  with  its  wet  sunless  climate  and  precarious 
crops  of  barley ; its  turf-thatched  cottages  and  quiet 
little  churches ; its  glorious  clifi’s  and  headlands  and 
picturesque  islets,  the  haunt  of  the  eider-duck  and 
the  puffin;  and  its  hardy,  friendly  islanders,  with  their 
quaint,  simple,  semi-Icelandic  semi-Danish  customs, 
has  been  described  again  and  again.  Faeroe  only  came 
to  us  as  a pleasant  haven  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  our 
northern  work.  We  paid  it  two  visits  of  a week  each 
in  successive  years,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
memories  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  connected  with 
these  expeditions  will  always  be  the  cordial  sympathy 
which  we  received  from  our  friend  M.  Ilolten  the 
Danish  Governor,  and  his  accomplished  wife.  M. 
Ilolten  received  us  with  the  most  friendly  hospitality, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  at  all  times  to  render 
us  assistance  and  to  further  our  views.  He  introduced 
us  to  the  leading  inhabitants  of  his  dominion,  and 
during  the  many  pleasant  evenings  which  we  spent 
at  his  residence  we  heard  all  that  we  could  of  the 
economy  of  this  simple  little  community,  perhaps  the 
most  primitive  and  the  most  isolated  in  Europe.  To 
Governor  Holten  I have  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
dedicating  a singularly  beautiful  sponge-form  which 
we  discovered  during  our  return  voyage ; and  to 
Madame  Ilolten,  to  whose  graceful  pencU.  I am  in- 
debted for  the  vignettes  of  F*roe  scenery  which  so 
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appropriately  close  these  chapters,  I now  dedicate 
this  volume,  in  remembrance  of  the  great  kindness 
which  we  invariably  experienced  from  her  and  from 
her  excellent  husband. 

We  lay  in  Thorshavn  harbour  till  the  26th  of 
August,  the  weather  being  so  bad  as  to  make  all  idea 
of  pursuing  our  work  outside  hopeless.  Whenever  it 
was  possible  we  dredged  in  the  fiords  with  Fdferoese 
boats  and  native  boatmen,  and  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sysselman  Muller,  the  representative  of  Faeroe 
in  the  Danish  Parliament,  who  had  made  liimself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mollusca  of  F*roe, 
and  had  contributed  his  information  to  a list  published 
in  1867  by  Dr.  O.  A.  L.  Morch.  The  shallow-water 
fauna  seems  to  he  scanty,  as  we  find  frequently  to  he 
the  case  on  a bed  of  decomposing  trap.  It  is  of  a 
character  intermediate  between  that  of  Shetland  and 
the  Scandinavian  coast.  The  forms  which  perhaps 
interested  us  most  were  Ftmts  despectus,  L. — a hand- 
some shell  which  may  possibly  be  only  a very  marked 
variety  of  Fusus  antiquua,  L. ; but  if  so,  it  is  one  with 
very  definite  limit  of  distribution,  as  it  occurs  only 
rarely  in  very  deep  water  in  the  British  seas.  In  water 
of  moderate  depth  among  the  F&roes  it  is  abundant, 
apparently  replacing  F.  antiquua.  Another  common 
F*roe  shell  is  Tellina  calcarea,  Chemnitz, — a very 
abundant  British  glacial  clay  fossil,  but  not  hitherto 
found  recent  in  the  British  area.  In  the  glacial  clays 
near  Bothesay  it  is  in  regular  beds  associated  with 
Mya  trvncata,  L , var.  vddevallenais,  Forbes  ; Saoci- 
cava  norvegica,  Sprengler;  Fecten  iaUmdicua,  O.  F. 
Muller,  and  other  northern  forms,  and  frequently 
so  fresh  that  the  two  valves  are  still  in  position  and 
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held  together  by  their  connecting  ligament.  A some- 
what peculiar  variety  of  Echinus  sphcera,  O.  F.  Muller, 
was  met  with  in  one  of  the  Fjords  associated  with  a 
large  form  of  E.  flemingii.  Ball  ; and  what  appears  to 
he  a small  form  of  Cucumaria  frondosa.  Gunner,  was 
very  common  in  shallow  water  on  the  tangles. 

While  we  were  lying  in  Thorshavn  harbour  the 
Danish  gunboat  ‘ Fylla  ’ and  the  French  steam  trans- 
port ‘ L’Orient  ’ came  in  on  their  way  from  Iceland. 
Both  of  the  vessels  from  the  north  had  come  through 
bad  weather,  and  were  glad  to  run  into  shelter.  During 
the  stay  of  the  three  war-ships  the  little  capital  was 
quite  gay,  and  the  Governor  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  genial  hospitality.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  as  the  barometer  rose  a little  and  there 
seemed  to  be  some  slight  sign  of  improvement,  we 
left  Thorsha\-n  and  steamed  southward  to  dredge  if 
possible  in  the  deep  channel  between  Fmroe  and  Shet- 
land ; but  the  same  evening  wild  weather  set  in  again 
with  a strong  gale  of  wind  from  the  north-westward, 
and  the  barometer  down  to  29-08.  The  hook  and 
screw-jack  fastenings  of  the  main  rigging  went  one 
after  another,  and  we  narrowly  escaped  losing  the 
mast.  The  gale  lasted  till  the  29th,  when  there  was 
rather  better  weather ; and  after  lying-to  and  drifting 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  three  days,  we  took  a 
sounding  in  lat.  60”  45'  N.,  long.  4°  49'  W.  (Station  6). 
This  gave  a depth  of  510  fathoms  and  a bottom  tem- 
perature of  0°  C.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  and 
on  the  30th  the  weather  was  sufficiently  moderate  to 
allow  us  to  work  our  dredging  gear,  and  the  first 
trials  were  of  great  interest,  as  it  was  our  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  attempt  in  so  great  a depth  of 
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water.  The  operation  seemed  however  to  present  no 
speeial  difficulty,  and  nearly  every  haul  Avas  success- 
ful. The  bottom  was  sand  and  gravel,  mostly  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  old  rocks  of  the  Scottish 
plateau.  Animal  life  was  not  abundant,  but  several 
groups  were  fairly  represented.  Sandy  rhizopods  of  a 
large  size  were  numerous,  and  there  were  several  con- 
spicuous crustaceans  andechinoderms,  among  the  latter 
an  example  of  Astropeclen  lenuiapinus,  of  a brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  wdiich  came  up  entangled  on  the  line. 

On  the  31st  bad  weather  set  in  again,  and  we  could 
neither  sound  nor  dredge.  On  the  1st  of  September 
w^e  got  one  temperature  sounding  in  550  fathoms  with 
— l°-2  C.,  but  could  do  no  work. 

The  next  day,  September  2,  Avas  more  moderate, 
and  we  dredged  all  day  at  a depth  of  only  170  fathoms 
over  a very  restricted  shoal,  Avhich,  singularly  enough, 
AAC  could  not  find  Avhen  Ave  sought  for  it  the  year 
after  in  the  ‘ Porcupine.’  Here  Ave  found  animal 
life  abundant  and  varied — a mixture  of  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  forms.  The  bottom  Avas  chiefly  small 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  dark  anamesite  of  the  Faeroes, 
and  sticking  to  them,  singly  or  in  little  groups  like 
plums  on  their  stems,  were  many  large  .specimens 
of  the  rare  brachiopod  Terebrutula  cranium,  O.  F. 
Muller,  along  with  abundance  of  the  commoner  form 
Terehrahdina  capul-serpentis,  L. 

The  following  day,  September  3,  we  Avere  again  in 
deep  Avater,  about  500  fathoms,  with  a bottom  tem- 
perature a little  below  the  freezing-point,  the  thermo- 
meter at  the  surface  giving  10°-5  C.  Here  Ave  took 
representatives  of  many  invertebrate  groups — rhizo- 
pods, sponges,  echinoderms,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs; 
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among  thortl^A  magnificent  specimen  of  a new  star- 
fish which  has  been  since  described  by  M.  G.  O.  Sars 
under  the  name  of  Brisinga  coronata  (Fig.  5).  The 
genus  Brisinga  was  discovered  in  1853  by  M.  P.  Chr. 
Absjornsen,  wlio  then  dredged  several  specimens  of 
anotlicr  species,  B.  endecacnemos,  Absj.,  at  a depth 
of  100  to  200  fathoms  in  the  Ilardangerfjord  on 
the  Norway  coast  a little  to  the  south  of  Bergen. 
These  are  certainly  very  wonderful  creatures.  At 
first  sight  they  look  intermediate  between  ophiurids 
and  star-fishes,  the  arms  too  thick  and  soft  for  the 
former,  but  much  more  long  and  delicate  than  we 
usually  find  them  in  the  latter  group. 

The  disk  is  small,  about  20  to  25  mm.  in  diameter  ; 
in  B.  endecacnemos  nearly  smooth,  in  B.  coronata 
covered  with  spines.  The  madreporiform  tubercle  is 
on  the  dorsal  surface  close  to  the  edge  of  the  disk.  A 
firm  ring  of  calcareous  ossicles  forms  and  supports  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  arms. 
The  arms  are  ten  or  eleven  in  number;  the  latter 
number  is  probably  abnormal.  They  are  sometimes 
as  much  as  30  centimetres  in  length ; narrow  at  the 
base,  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  ring ; enlarging 
considerably  to\vards  the  middle,  where  the  ovaries  are 
developed ; and  tapering  again  to  the  end.  Rows  of 
long  spines  border  the  amhulacral  grooves  ; the  spines 
are  covered  with  a soft  skin,  which,  when  the  animal  is 
quite  fresh,  forms  a little  transparent,  sack-like  expan- 
sion full  of  fluid  at  the  end  of  each  spine.  The  soft 
covering  of  the  spines  is  full  of  small  pedicellarise, 
and  pedicellariaj  are  likewise  scattered  in  groups  over 
the  surface  of  the  arms  and  disk. 

The  arms  in  B.  endecacnemos  are  nearly  smooth, 
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I’ibbod  transversely  liere  and  there  by  slightly  raised 
calcareous  bands  passing  irregularly  jiartly  or  wholly 
across  them.  In  B.  coronata  these  ridges  are  sur- 
mounted by  crests  of  spines.  Both  species  are  of 
a rich  crimson  colour,  passing  into  orange-scarlet. 
The  arms  are  easily  detached  from  the  disk.  "We 
never  got  one  of  either  species  nearly  entire,  but  even 
coming  up  in  pieces  they  were  certainly  the  most 
striking  objects  we  met  with.  One  was  sufficient  to 
give  a glorious  dash  of  colour  to  a whole  drcdgeful. 
“ Le  nom  Brisinga  est  derived  d’un  bijou  brillant 
(Brising)  de  la  d(5es.se  Freya,”  tvliieh  brings  a pleasant 
flavour  of  Scandinavian  heathendom  about  it.  “ J’ai 
trouv»5  cette  Asterie  brillante  a Ilardangerfjord  a I’aide 
du  dredge  h la  fin  du  mois  d’aoftt  1853,  a la  profon- 
deur  de  100  ii  200  brasses,  ou  elle  iHait  plact^e  sur  le 
plan  latf'ral  et  perpendiculaire  d’une  montagne,  qui 
semblait  descendre  de  80  a 90  brasses  jusqu’h  200 
brasses  et  meme  de  plus.  Elle  se  trouve  bien  rare- 
ment;  en  draguant  plus  de  huit  jours  avec  beaucoup 
d’assiduite  dans  la  meme  locality  et  dans  les  environs 
je  trouvais  seulement  quelques  bras,  et  quelques  indi- 
vidus  plus  ou  moins  grands,  dont  le  ])lus  petit  entre 
les  pointes  des  bras  opposes  avait  une  grandeur  de  G 
pouces,  le  plus  grand  environ  2 pieds  de  diam^tre. 
Aucun  d’eu.v  n’etait  sans  etre  endommage ; I’animal 
est  extremement  fragile  et  semble,  comme  les  coma- 
tules  et  quelques  esp^ces  d’Ophiolepis  et  d’Ophiotrix, 
j\  cause  de  la  pression  diminuante  de  I’eau,  tir6  vers 
la  surface,  )>ar  un  etfort  vigoureux,  se  defaire  de  ces 
bras,  qui  toujours  se  detachent  h I’endroit  on  ils  sont 
unis  avee  I’anneau  du  disque.  lx?  surpois  du  bras  en 
eom])»raison  du  distjue  tres  petit,  et  la  grandeur  con- 
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sid^rable  de  I’animal,  augmontc  aussi  les  difficultes  a 
le  faire  sortir  du  dredge  sans  otre  dec-hire.  Quoique 
jc  fusse  assez  heureux  pour  Ic  saisir  avant  qu’il  sortait 
de  I’eau,  et  malgre  toute  la  precaution  possilde,  je 
r(5ussis  seulement  k conserver  deux  disques  d’une  paire 
de  hras  fermes,  mais  a ceux-ci  meme  le  peau  etait 
rompue.  Quand  I’animal  est  complet  et  coherent, 
ainsi  que  je  I’ai  vu  une  ou  deux  fois  sous  I’eau  dans 
le  dredge,  il  est  veritahlement  un  exemplaire  de  luxe, 
une  ‘gloria  maris.’  ”* 

The  had  weather  was  unrelenting,  and  again  inter- 
rupted us  for  a couple  of  da3’^s  : we  got  a sounding 
however  on  the  5th  of  September,  in  lat.  00°  30'  N. 
and  long.  7°  1(5'  W.,  with  no  bottom  at  -i50  fathoms 
and  a minimum  temperature  about  the  freezing-point. 
It  will  be  seen  bv  the  chart  that  the  last  five  stations. 
Nos.  7 to  11,  form  an  oblique  line  from  south-east  to 
north-west  between  the  northern  part  of  Orkney  and 
the  Fjcroe  Bank.  The  bottom  is  throughout  a mixture 
of  gravel  and  sand,  with  patches  of  mud ; Nos.  7 and  8 
in-incipally  the  diibris  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of 
the  north  of  Scotland ; Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  chiefly 
volcanic,  the  detritus  of  the  Ftferoe  traps.  This  line 
of  soundings  is  entirely  within  what  we  afterwards 
learned  to  call  the  ‘ co'd  area,’  the  thermometer  for 
depths  below  300  fathoms  indicating  a temperature 
slightly  above  or  below  0°  C. 

As  we  were  now  again  approaching  tbe  ]'’mroe 
fishing-banks,  we  sliaped  our  course  southwards,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Se2>temher  (5th  we  sounded  and 

* Description  d'un  Xonveaii  Genre  des  Astfiries,  par  P.  Chr.  Abs- 
jilrnsen,  in  “ Fauna  litloralis  Norvegirc,”  by  Dr.  Jf.  Sars,  .1.  Koren, 
and  I).  C.  Danielsscn.  .Seconde  Livrai.son.  liergen,  p.  ‘.Ml, 
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dredged  in  lat.  5J)°  30',  long.  7 20'  (Station  12),  with  a 
depth  of  o30  fathoms  and  a ‘warm  area’  temperature 
of  G°  l-  C.  The  dredging  liere  was  most  intei-esting. 
The  bottom  was  for  tlie  first  time  ‘ Atlantic  ooze,’  a 
fine  hluish-grey  tenacious  calcareous  mud,  with  some 
sand  and  a considerable  admixture  of  Globiyeritue. 
Imbedded  in  this  mud  there  came  up  an  extraordinary 
number  of  silicious  sponges  of  most  remarkable  and 
novel  forms.  Most  of  these  belonged  to  an  order 
which  had  been  described  by  the  writer  a couple  of 
years  before  as  ‘ Porifera  vitrea,’  a tribe  at  that  time 
but  little  known,  but  which  have  since  become  very 
familiar  to  us  as  denizens  of  the  abyssal  zone. 
Working  from  more  extended  data,  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  afterwards  defined  the  group  more  exactly 
as  a family,  under  the  name  of  Uexactinellidw — the 
term  which  I shall  here  adopt. 

The  relations  and  peculiarities  of  this  singular 
group  will  he  fully  discussed  in  a future  chapter. 
The  most  characteristic  forms  which  ue  met  with  on 
this  occasion  were  the  beautiful  sea-nests  of  the 
Setubal  shark-fishers,  llollenia  curpenteri,  Wy.  T. 
(Fig.  0),  and  the  even  more  strange  llyalonema 
lusitaniciiiH,  Bauuoza  J)E  Pocage,  closely  related  to 
the  glass-rope  sponges  of  Japan  which  have  so  long 
perplexed  naturalists  to  determine  their  position  in 
the  animal  series,  and  their  relation  to  their  constant 
companion  the  parasitic  Pali/tlioa. 

Iloltenia  ccirpcntcri  is  an  oval  or  sphere  90  to  100 
mm.  in  heiglit,  with  one  large  oscular  opening  at  the 
top  about  30  mm.  in  diameter,  whence  a simple 
cylindrical  cavity  cupi)cd  at  the  bottom  passes  down 
vertically  into  the  substance  of  the  sponge  to  the 
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consists  of  a complicated  network  of  the  cross-like 
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depth  of  65  mm.  The  outer  wall  of  the  sponge 
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heads  of  five-rayed  spicules.  One  ray  of  each 
spicule  dips  directly  into  the  body  of  the  sponge, 
and  the  other  four,  whicli  are  at  right  angles  to  it, 
form  a cross  on  the  surface,  giving  it  a beautiful 
stellate  appearance.  Tlie  silieious  rays  of  one  star 
cune  towards  and  meet  the  rays  of  tlie  neighbouring 
stars,  and  run  parallel  with  them.  All  the  rays  of 
all  the  spicules  arc  thickly  invested  with  consistent 
semi-transparent  gelatinous  matter,  which  hinds  their 
concurrent  branches  together  by  an  elastic  union, 
and  fills  up  the  angles  of  the  meshes  with  softly 
curved  viscous  masses.  This  arrangement  of  the 
spicules,  free  and  yet  adhering  together  by  long 
elastic  connections,  produces  a strong,  flexible,  and 
very  extensible  tissue.  The  cylindrical  oscular  cavity 
within  the  sponge  is  lined  with  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  network. 

When  the  sponge  is  living,  the  interstices  of  the 
silieious  network  are  filled  up  both  oirtside  and  in  with 
a delicate  fenestrated  membrane  formed  of  a glairy 
substance  like  white  of  egg,  which  is  constantly 
moving,  extending  or  contracting  the  fenestra?,  and 
gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  spicules.  This 
‘ sarcode,’  which  is  the  living  flesh  of  the  sponge, 
contains  distributed  through  it  an  infinite  number 
of  very  minute  spicules,  presenting  the  most  sin- 
gular and  elegant  forms  very  characteristic  of  each 
species  of  sponge.  A constant  current  of  water 
carried  along  by  the  action  of  cilia  passes  in  by 
apertures  in  the  outer  wall,  courses  through  the 
passages  in  the  loose  texture  of  the  intermediate 
sponge-substance  carrying  organic  matter  in  solution 
and  particles  of  nourishment  into  all  its  interstices. 
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and  finally  passes  out  by  the  large  ‘osculum  ’ at  the 
top.  Over  the  upper  third  of  the  sponge  a multitude 
of  radiating  rigid  silicious  s])icules  form  a kind  of 
ornamental  frill,  and  from  the  lower  third  a perfect 
maze  of  delicate  glassy  filaments,  like  fine  white  hair, 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  penetrating  the  semi-fluid 
mud,  and  supporting  the  .sponge  in  its  jirccarious  bed 
hy  increasing  its  surface  indelinitcly  while  adding 
but  little  to  its  weight. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  ways  hy  which  sponges 
anchor  themselves  in  the  ooze  of  the  deep  sea. 
Uyalonema  sends  right  down  through  the  soft 
mud  a coiled  whisp  of  strong  spicules,  each  as  thick 
as  a knitting  needle,  which  open  out  into  a brush 
as  the  bed  gets  firmer,  and  fix  the  sponge  in  its  place 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a screw  pile.  A very 
singular  sponge  from  deep  water  off  fhe  Loffoten 
Islands  spreads  into  a thin  circular  cake,  and  adds 
to  its  surface  by  sending  out  a flat  border  of  silky 
spicules,  like  a fringe  of  white  floss-silk  round  a 
little  yellow  mat ; and  the  lovely  Euj)lec fella,  whose 
beauty  is  imbedded  up  to  its  fretted  lid  in  the  grey 
mud  of  the  seas  of  the  Philippines,  is  supi)ortcd  by 
a frill  of  spicules  standing  up  round  it  like  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  ruff. 

The  sponges  of  the  deep-water  ooze  arc  by  no 
means  confined  to  one  group.  The  IlexactincllkUc 
arc  perhaps  the  most  abundant,  but  corticate  sponges 
even,  closely  allied  to  those  which  look  so  rigid  when 
fixed  to  stones  in  shallow  water,  send  out  long  anchor- 
ing spicules  and  balance  themselves  in  the  soft  mud 
(Fig.  7) ; and  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  ilr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  dredged  in  1870  several  small  forms  of 
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the  Halichondridce,  with  long  supporting  fibrous 
beards. 

From  its  appearance  when  brought  up  Jloltenia 
evidently  lives  buried  in  the  mud  to  its  upper  fringe 
of  spicules.  When  freshly  dredged,  it  is  loaded  with 


Pig.  7.— rifipAonm  o^ririformi$,  WrYiLLE  Tromrok.  Katiintl  nine.  (No,  12.) 

pale  grey  semi-fluid  sarcode,  full  of  Globigerina:, 
Triloculbia;,  and  other  rhizopods,  and  covered  in  our 
northern  localities  with  the  little  ophiurid  Amphtura 
abyssicoln,  Saks,  and  the  exquisitely  delicate  trans- 
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parent  clam,  Peclen  vitrem,  Chemnitz.  Uoltenia 
extends  from  the  Butt  of  the  Lews  to  Gibraltar,  in 
from  500  to  1,000  fathoms.  Mr.  Saville  Kent, 
dredging  in  Mr.  Marshall  Hall’s  yacht  ‘Norna,’  found 
a singular  variety  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  which 
from  its  flatter,  more  hemispherical  form,  and  more 
rigid  anchoring  spicules,  probably  inhabits  a firmer 
medium.' 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Atlantic  ooze  of  this 
station,  rich  in  rhizopods  giving  an  ample  supply  of 
food,  and  with  a comparatively  mild  climate,  yielded 
many  living  forms  belonging  to  various  orders.  Along 
with  Globigeri/ue  and  other  small  forms  there  w'ere 
many  large  rhizopods,  among  them  Jihabdammitia 
abyssorum,  Saks,  a singularly  regular  triradiate  sandy 
form  of  a bright  orange  colour,  and  very  hard ; from 
analyses  made  by  Dr.  AVilliamson  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  its  hardness  is  apparently  owing  to 
the  eement  employed  by  the  animal  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  case  containing  phosphate  of  iron,  the  only 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  substance  for  such  a 
purpose  of  which  we  are  yet  aware  : Astrorhiza 
limicola,  Sandahl,  a large  irregularly-formed  rhizo- 
pod  with  a soft  test  of  mud  and  sand : many  large 
CornuspircB  and  Textularke,  and  large  Bi-  and  Tri- 
loculincE  and  other  miliolines  : a few  zoophytes,  and 
especially  common  the  curious  sea-pen  Kophobelem- 
mon  mulleri,  Saks,  and  the  fine  branching  coral. 


> On  the  llexactinellidie,  or  llexradiate  Spiculed  Silicioue  Sponges, 
taken  in  the  ‘Noma’  Expedition  off  the  coast  of  Portugal;  with 
Description  of  New  Species  and  Revision  of  the  Order.  By  W.  Saville 
Kent,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  of  the  Geological  Department,  British 
Museum.  (Monthly  Microscopic  .Toumal,  November  1st,  1870.) 
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IjOphohclia  prolifera,  Pallas  : among  Echinodorms 
some  l)eautil'ul  varieties  of  Echiuus  norcegicus,  D.  and 
K.,  E.  elegam,  1).  and  K.,  Ophiocten  sericcnm,  Forbes, 
and  Ophiacantha  M. and  T.,  which  seems  to 

]>e  \iniversal  in  deep  water,  and  tlm  curious  little 
crinoid  Rhizocrbius  Iqffbtnisis,  Saks,  which  will  be 
described  hereafter : some  remarkable  crustaceans, 
including  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  a scarlet 
Jfiotitlti  with  remarkably  large  brilliant  eyes,  of  the 
colour  and  lustre  of  l)urnish(*d  copper. 

We  now  proceeded  towards  Stornoway,  which  we 
readied  on  the  Dth  of  Scptemlier,  dredging  on  our 
way  in  shallowing  water,  and  still  meeting  with  in- 
teresting things  such  as  Antrdon  cclticns,  Haureit, 
collected  previously  by  !Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  on  the 
coast  of  Ross-shire;  abundance  of  ‘the  piper,’  Cidaris 
papillatu,  Leske,  until  lately  one  of  tlio  prizes  of  the 
British  collector,  now  known  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  abundant  of  the  larger  living  forms  at  depths 
from  250  to  500  fathoms  in  the  British  seas. 

The  weather  now  looked  more  promising.  I was 
unfortunately  obliged  to  return  to  my  duties  in 
Dublin ; but  as  the  results  already  obtained  led  Dr. 
Carpenter  strongly  to  desire  an  opportunity  of 
examining  both  the  temperature  and  the  animal  life 
of  still  deeper  waters,  it  was  thought  by  him  and 
Captain  May  that,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  it  would  be  worth  wliile  to  venture  another 
short  cruise  in  a westerly  direction,  where  it  was 
known  from  previous  soundings  that  the  depth  was 
beyond  1,000  fathoms.  Accordingly,  after  re  fitting, 
an  operation  which  in  some  respects  was  soreh'^ 
needed,  and  restoring  as  far  as  possible  the  lost  dredg- 
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in"  gear,  tlie  ‘ Lightning  ’ once  more  steamed  out  of 
Stornoway  Harbour  on  the  14tli  of  Sej)temhei*. 

After  a fine  run  of  140  miles  in  a north-westerly 
direction  from  the  llutt  of  the  Lews,  a sounding  was 
taken  on  the  morning  of  September  15th,  in  lat. 
69°  59',  long.  9°  15',  with  a bottom  of  Atlantic  ooze, 
at  a depth  of  G50  fathoms  (Station  14).  Still  running 
north-westward  sixty  miles  further,  another  sound- 
ing was  taken  ou  the  18th,  at  570  fathoms,  when  the 
scoop  of  the  sounding  instrument  brought  up  scarcely 
anything  hut  entire  Globigerince,  like  the  finest  saijo. 
Fifty  miles  further,  in  the  same  direction,  bottom 
was  found  at  650  fatboms ; but  on  this  occasion 
the  sounding-lead  and  three  thermometers  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  hauling  up,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature was  not  ascertained.  A haul  of  the  dredge 
was  taken,  however,  at  this  great  depth,  120  fathoms 
deeper  than  at  any  of  the  previous  stations,  perfectly 
successfully,  the  dredge  bringing  up  cwt.  of 'very 
viscid  greyish  white  mud.  'Ihe  mud  was  everywhere 
traversed  by  the  long  glas.sy  root-fibres  of  anchoring 
sponges,  and  about  50  fathoms  from  the  dredge  there 
were  two  white  tufts  of  such  fibres  sticking  to  the 
rope,  no  doubt  pulled  off  the  ground,  as  they  en- 
tangled in  their  meshes  some  ophiurids,  some  small 
crustaceans,  and  one  or  two  tube-forming  annelids. 
In  the  mud  was  a remarkable  sea-pen,  which  Pro- 
fessor Kolliker,  who  has  undertaken  the  description 
of  such  things  procured  in  our  several  expeditions, 
refers  to  a new  genus  under  the  name  of  Bothy- 
ptilnm  carpeiiteri,  and  some  large  foraminifera. 
Dr.  Carpenter  now  stood  due  north,  wishing  to  get 
into  the  deeji  trough  between  the  Hehrides  and 
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llockall,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  17th 
Hounded  at  a depth  of  620  fathoms,  in  lat.  59°  49', 
long.  12°  36',  with  a ‘ warm  area  ’ temperature. 

The  weather  now  again  broke,  became  too  un- 
favourable for  work,  and  grew  worse  until  the  fore- 
noon of  the  20th,  when  St.  Kilda  was  in  sight  and  it 
was  blowing  a strong  gale  with  a heavy  sea.  At  day- 
light on  Monday  the  21st  off  Barra  Ilead  the  south 
point  of  the  Hebrides,  a fresh  easterly  wind  blowing 
the  barometer  low  and  appearances  suspicious,  Capt. 
May  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  stand  to  sea  again. 
He  therefore,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Carpenter, 
determined  to  conclude  the  work,  proceeded  down  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  and  anchored  at  Oban  on  the  same 
afternoon. 

At  Oban  Dr.  Carpenter  and  his  young  son,  who 
had  manfully  borne  no  little  hardship  and  helped  to 
lighten  the  evil  times  to  his  seniors,  went  on  shore 
and  proceeded  southwards  by  land. 

Her  fate  pursued  the  ‘Lightning.’  After  lying  a 
couple  of  days  at  Oban,  Captain  May  started  for 
I’embroke  on  the  24th  September.  On  the  25th 
off  the  Calf  of  Man,  the  barometer  having  suddenly 
fallen  and  the  wind  and  sea  fast  rising,  he  determined 
to  run  for  Holyhead,  when  suddenly,  without  increase 
of  wind  and  in  a roll  not  heavier  than  usual,  the  whole 
of  the  weather  fore-rigging  went  by  tbe  straightening 
or  breaking  of  tbe  iron  hooks  which  held  it.  Luckily 
the  mast  did  not  fall,  and  after  an  hour  spent  in  tem- 
porarily repairing  it  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ proceeded  on 
her  course  and  anchored  in  the  new  harbour  of 
Holyhead  about  6 p.m. 

The  general  results  of  tbe  ‘ Lightning  ’ expedition 
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were  upon  the  whole  as  satisfactory  as  we  liad  ventured 
to  anticipate.  The  vessel  was  certainly  not  well  suited 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  weather  throughout  the  cruise 
was  very  severe.  During  the  six  weeks  which  elapsed 
between  our  departure  from  Oban  and  our  return  only 
ten  days  were  available  for  dredging  in  the  open  sea, 
and  on  four  of  these  only  we  were  in  water  over  500 
fathoms  deep.  On  our  return  Dr.  Carpenter  submitted 
to  the  Iloyal  Society  a preliminary  report  on  the 
general  results  of  the  cruise,  and  these  were  regarded 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society  as  sufficiently  new  and 
valuable  to  justify  a strong  representation  to  the 
Admiralty  urging  the  importance  of  continuing  an 
investigation  which  had  already,  even  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  achieved  a fair  measure  of  success. 

It  had  been  shown  beyond  question  that  animal 
life  is  varied  and  abundant,  represented  by  all  the 
invertebrate  groups,  at  depths  in  the  ocean  down  to 
650  fathoms  at  least,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  to  which  animals  are  there 
exposed. 

It  had  been  determined  that,  instead  of  the  water 
of  the  sea  beyond  a certain  depth  varying  according 
to  latitude  having  a uniform  temperature  of  4°  C.,  an 
indraught  of  Arctic  water  may  have  at  any  depth 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  a 
temperature  so  low  as  — 2°  C. ; or  on  the  other  hand, 
a warm  current  may  have  at  any  moderate  depth  a 
temperature  of  6°'5  C. : and  it  had  been  shown  that 
great  masses  of  water  at  different  temperatures  are 
moving  about,  each  in  its  particular  course ; main- 
taining a remarkable  system  of  oceanic  circulation, 
and  yet  keeping  so  distinct  from  one  another  that 
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an  hour’s  sail  may  he  sufilcient  to  jiass  from  the 
extreme  of  heat  to  the  extreme  of  cold. 

Finally,  it  had  been  shown  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  forms  living  at  great  depths  in  the  sea  belong 
to  species  hitherto  unknown,  and  that  thus  a new 
field  of  boundless  extent  and  great  interest  is  open 
to  the  naturalist.  It  had  been  further  shown  that 
many  of  these  deep-sea  animals  are  specifically  identi- 
cal with  tertiary  fossils  hitherto  believed  to  be  extinct, 
while  others  associate  themselves  with  and  illustrate 
extinct  groups  of  the  fauna  of  more  remote  periods ; 
as,  for  example,  the  vitreous  sponges  illustrate  and 
unriddle  the  ventriculites  of  the  chalk. 
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Particulars  of  Depth,  TcMp  nUurr,  and  Position  at  the  various 
Drrdi/inff  Stations  of  H.M.S.  ‘ Lightniixj^  in  the  Summer  of 
1868;  the  Teinj)cratures  corrected /or  pressure. 
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THK  CKU1SE.S  OF  THE  ‘ PORCUPIXE.’ 

The  Et[uipiiieiit  of  tlie  Vessel. — Tlie  first  Cruise,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Owyn  JelVreys,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  and  in  the 
Channel  between  Scotland  and  Itockall. — Dredging  carried  down 
to  1,470  fathoms. — Change  of  Arrangements, — Second  Cruise;  to 
the  Day  of  Biscay.— Dredging  successful  at  2,43.o  fathoms. — Third 
Cruise  ; in  the  Channel  l>etween  Fa-roe  and  Shetland. — The  Fauna 
of  the  ‘ Cold  Area.’ 

Appendix  A. — Official  Documents  and  Official  Accounts  of  preliminary 
Proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Explorations  in  H.M.  Survey- 
ing-vessel ‘Porcupine,’  during  the  Summer  of  1869. 

Appendix  B. — Particulars  of  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Position  at  the 
various  Dredging  Stations  of  H.M.S.  ‘ Porcupine,’  in  the  Summer 
of  1869. 

*,*  The  bracketed  numherg  to  the  woodcuts  in  this  chapter  refer  to  the  dredging 
stations  on  Plates  II.,  III.,  and  I F. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  18G9,  an  oral  communication 
was  made  by  the  Ilydrographer  to  the  Navy  that  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  had  acceded 
to  the  wish  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
that  II.M.  Surveying-vessel  ‘ Porcupine  ’ had  been 
assigned  for  the  service. 

The  equipment  of  the  ‘Porcupine’  progressed  rapidly 
under  the  direction  of  her  commander,  Captain  Calver, 
with  the  careful  superintendence  in  all  matters  bearing 
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upon  the  cfliciency  of  the  scientific  appliances,  of 
Dr.  Cai’penter  assisted  hy  a committee  composed 
of  the  officers  and  a few  of  the  memhers  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  The  ‘ Porcupine,’  thougli  a small  vessel,  was 
well  suited  for  the  work  ; thoroughly  seaworthy,  very 
steady,  and  fitted  up  for  surveying  purposes.  Captain 
Calver  and  his  ofiicers  had  long  been  engaged  in  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duty  of  conducting  the  sur- 
vey of  the  east  coast  of  Eritain,  and  were  trained  to 
minute  accuracy  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  use  of 
instruments  and  in  the  hearings  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. The  crew  were  chiefly  known  and  tried  men, 
Shetlanders  who  had  spent  many  successive  summers 
in  the  ‘ Porcupine’  under  Captain  Calver’s  command ; 
returning  to  their  homes  in  Shetland  for  the  winter, 
while  the  vessel  was  laid  up  and  the  officers  employed 
in  bringing  up  their  office  work  at  their  head-quarters 
in  Sunderland. 

The  working  of  the  dredge  was  superintended 
throughout  hy  Captain  Calver,  whose  trained  ability 
very  early  gave  him  so  complete  a mastery  over  the 
operation  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it 
down  to  depths  at  which  this  kind  of  exploration 
would  have  lieen  previously  deemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill 
he  displayed,  or  too  warmly  of  the  sympathy  he  sliowed 
in  our  work.  It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  the  other 
officers  of  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  Staff-Commander  Inskip, 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  Lieutenant  Erowming,  most  heartily 
and  zealously  seconded  their  commander  in  promoting 
alike  the  scientific  objects  of  the  expedition  and  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  all  n ho  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 
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As  it  was  intended  that  the  exploration  in  the 
‘ Poreupine  ’ in  the  summer  of  18(19  should  oceupy 
much  more  time,  and  if  possible  be  much  more 
thorough  than  that  in  tlie  ‘ Lis-htnin"  ’ the  yejir 
before, "^the  preparations  for  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ expedi- 
tion were  much  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive. 
The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  Avero  desirous 
that  various  important  questions  as  to  the  physical 
condition  and  chemical  composition  of  the  water  at 
^reat  depths  should  he  investigated  ; and  the  singular 
temperature  results  of  the  former  cruise  ably  discussed 
by  Dr.  Cai’penter  in  his  preliminary  report  had  excited 
so  much  curiosity  and  interest  that  their  further  elu- 
cidation was  regarded  as  vicing  in  importance  with 
that  of  the  distribution  and  conditions  of  animal  life. 
It  Avas  consequently  decided  that  the  naturalists  direct- 
ing the  expedition  should  be  accompanied  by  assistants 
ti'ained  in  chemical  and  physical  work,  and  the  chart- 
room  of  the  vessel  Avas  fitted  up  as  a temporary 
laboratory,  with  physical  and  chemical  apparatus  and 
microscopes. 

The  vessel  Avas  available  from  the  beginning  of 
:May  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  those  Avho  had  conducted  the  previous 
expedition  to  be  absent  so  long  from  their  public 
duties,  it  was  resolved  to  have  three  separate  cruises ; 
and  Mr.  Gwvn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  Avhose  co-operation 
was  specially  valuable  from  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  species  and  distribution  of  recent  and  fossil 
mollusca,  was  associated  with  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
myself,  and  undertook  the  scientific  charge  of  the 
first  cruise. 

]dr.  (jrAvvn  Jeffreys  Avas  accompanied  by  Mr.  M . 
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Lant  Carpenter,  B.Sc.,  as  chemist  and  physicist ; ami 
(luring  the  first  cruise  they  explored  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  Porcupine  Bank,  and  the  channel  between 
Bockall  and  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  was  originally 
arranged  that  the  second  expedition,  under  the  charge 
of  the  writer  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  P.C.S.,  assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  in 
Belfast,  in  the  physical  department,  should  take  up 
the  ground  to  the  north  of  Bockall,  leading  northwards 
to  the  point  where  we  had  left  off  the  year  before; 
hut  subsequently,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  we  altered  our  plan  and  took  the  second 
crui.se  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Dr.  Carpenter  took  the 
direction  of  the  last  cruise,  in  which  m'c  carefully 
Avorked  over  the  ‘ Lightning  channel,’  and  checked 
our  previous  observations ; Mr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter, 
our  former  companion  in  the  ‘ Lightning,’  doing  the 
analyses  of  Avater,  and  determining  the  amount  and 
composition  of  its  contained  air ; while  I AAcnt  as 
supernumerary  and  made  myself  generally  useful. 

The  special  appliances  and  apparatus  Avhich  AA-ere 
prepared  under  Dr.  Carpenter’s  superintendence,  after 
much  consultation  among  experts  in  different  depart- 
ments, for  carrying  out  the  various  inA'estigations,  will 
he  described,  each  in  its  place,  Avhen  describing  the 
seA^eral  methods  of  investigation  and  their  general 
results. 

For  the  management  of  the  dredging  operations 
t\A'o  assistants  were  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  GAvyn  Jeffreys, — Mr.  Ijaughrin,  of  Polperro, 
an  old  coast-guard  man  and  an  associate  of  the  Lin- 
nman  Society,  for  dredging  and  sifting ; and  Mr.  B. 
S.  Dodd,  for  picking  out,  cleaning,  and  storing  the 
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specimens  procured.  Eoth  remained  with  us  the 
whole  summer. 

The  first  cruise  of  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ under  the  scien- 
tific charge  of  Mr.  Cwyn  Jeffreys  commenced  on  the 
]8th  of  ^lay  and  ended  on  the  13th  of  July.  It  ex- 
tended for  a distance  of  about  1">0  miles  along  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  from  Cape 
Clear  to  Eockall ; and  included  Lough  Swilly  and 
Lough  Foyle  and  the  North  Channel  to  Belfast. 

The  first  dredgings  uere  made  about  lO  miles  off 
Valent  ia,  in  110  fathoms  water  with  a bottom  of 
mud  and  sand.  The  result  of  this  dredging  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  fauna  of  the  100-fathom  line  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland.  'J’he  mollusca  are  mostly 
northern  species,  such  as  Nc(cra  roslrata,  Sprkxgler; 
Verticordin  abi/ssirolfi,  .Jkfkrkys;  Dentcdinvi  ahys- 
soriirn,  S.\RS;  Bucciutim  humphreyHianum,  Benneti'; 
and  Plcvroloma  carinedum,  Bivoxa.  Some  however, 
as  Ottli’ca  cochlear,  Poli  ; Aporrhala  serresiatius, 
Michaud;  Mnrex  laviellosiis,  Cristofori  and  Jax  ; 
and  Trochits  granuUdus,  Borx, — ai'e  Mediterranean 
forms,  and  impart  somewhat  of  a southern  character 
to  the  assemblage.  Cidaris  papdlata,  Leske  ; Echi- 
nii8  rari»pina,  G.  O.  Sars;  E.  elegans,  D.  and  K. ; 
Spalangiis  roschi,  Lovex  ; and  several  varieties  of 
CaryophylUa  borealh,  Fi.emixg,  Mere  abundant: 
hut  these  .species  seem  to  abound  at  a depth  of  from 
100  to  200  fathoms  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
North  Cape. 

After  coaling  at  Gahvay  they  proceeded  soutliM'ards, 
and  as  the  weather  was  very  rough  and  unpromising 
they  dredged  in  shalloM'  u ater,  from  20  to  10  fathoms, 
in  Dingle  Bay : and  the  next  uei'k,  m ith  improving 
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weather,  off  Valentia  aud  between  Valentia  and 
Galway,  at  depths  varying  from  80  to  808  fathoms 
(Station  2),  with  a temperature  at  the  latter  depth  of 
5°-2  C.  The  general  character  of  the  fauna  was  that 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  Northern.  Several  interesting  things  were  met 
with — Nucula  tumidula.  Malm.;  Leda y}%a/«,ToRELL; 
Verticordia  abyssicola,  Jeffreys;  Sipho>iodenta- 
liiim  qtnnquangidare,  Forbes.  Among  the  echino- 
derms  a multitude  of  the  large  form  oiJichintts  norm- 


Fio,  B ^fioHojdox  rhombuiiUit,  Fabkicu  h.  Young.  Twiif  the  UAtunil  nUp.  (Xi».  B.) 


gicHS,  D.  and  K.,  which  I am  now  inclined  to  regard, 
along  with  several  of  its  allies,  as  a mere  variety  of 
E,  Jlemingii,  Ball  ; and  the  fine  asterid  already 
mentioned,  Brishiga  corona ta,  G.  O.  Sars.  Some 
interesting  crustaceans,  including  Gonoglax  rhom- 
boides.  Fab.  (Fig.  8),  a well-known  Mediterranean 
species,  and  a young  specimen  of  Geryon  tridena, 
Kroter  (Fig.  9),  a rare  Scandinavian  form,  and  the 
only  known  North  European  brachyurous  crustacean 
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which  had  not  previously  been  taken  in  the  Eritish 
seas. 

Here  the  Millcr-Casella  thermometers  were  tried 
for  the  first  time  and  compared  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  construction.  The  minimum  recorded  by 
one  of  the  former  was  5°’2  C.,  w hile  that  recorded  by 
one  of  the  best  ordinary  instruments  of  the  llydro- 
f»raphic  Ofiice  pattern  w'as  7"'3  C.  As  this  dilference 
of  2°  C.  was  almost  exactly  w hat  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment {)reviously  made  had  indicated  as  the  effect 


Pio.  Kruvkb.  Yoitnir.  Uk*  imturalaii^.  (No.  7.) 


of  a pressure  of  1 ton  on  the  square  inch,  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a column  of  sea-w  ater 
of  800  fathoms,  this  close  coincidence  gave  great 
confidence  in  the  practical  w'orking  of  the  protected 
instrument,  a confidence  wdiich  all  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  fully  justified. 

Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  and  his  companions  next  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  sea-bed  between  Galway  and 
Porcupine  Bank,  a shoal  discovered  during  one  of 
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the  previous  cruises  of  our  little  vessel  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Iloskyn,  R.N.  The  deepest 
dredging  of  this  excursion  was  1,230  fathoms,  with 
a minimum  temjierature  of  3"'2  C.,  and  a bottom  of 
fine  grey  mud  with  a considerable  admixture  of 
sand.  Animals  were  abundant  even  at  tbis  great 
depth  : among  the  mollusca  several  new  forms  allied 
to  Area;  Trochns  minutissimns,  MiGiiEL,  a North 
American  species  ; and  several  others ; several  crus- 
taceans, and  many  interesting  foraminifera.  As  in 
previous  dredgings  in  deep  water,  the  miliolines  were 
of  very  large  size,  and  the  large  cristellarians  showed 
every  gradation  in  their  axis  of  growth  from  the. 
rectilineal  to  the  spiral.  In  the  shallower  dredgings 
of  this  cruise  the  general  character  of  the  fauna  was 
much  the  same  as  before.  It  had  what  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  a northern  ‘ facies,’  but 
probably,  as  already  explained,  because  the  largely 
extended  deep-water  fauna  at  a temperature  of 
0°  to  -I-  3°C.,  of  which  it  forms  a part,  has  hitherto 
only  been  investigated  off  the  coast  of  Scandinavia, 
where  it  crops  up  within  reach  of  observation. 

JLwiopsis  aurita,  Brocchi;  Area  fflacialis,  Gk.<\y; 
Verticordia  abysaicola,  Jeffreys;  Dentaliiim  abys- 
aorum,  Sars  ; Trochus  cinereua,  Da  Costa  ; Fuaua 
deapecltia,  L.  ; F.  ialandicua,  Chem.  ; F.  feneatraiua, 
Turt;  ColHmbcllahalmcti,3p.ppK¥Pi^-,  Cidaria  pajiil- 
lata,  Leske  ; Echinus  norvegicua,  D.  and  K. ; and 
Lophohelia  prolifera,  Pallas,  were  found  in  tliese 
dredgings. 

The  ‘ Porcupine  ’ next  put  into  Killibegs  Bay,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Co.  Donegal,  and  coaled  there  for 
her  trip  to  Rockall.  As  it  Avas  anticipated  that  tl.is 
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trip  would  require  a clear  fortnight,  as  much  coal  was 
stacked  on  deck  as  was  considered  prudent. 

This  cruise  was  entirely  successful.  The  weather 
was  remarkably  fine,  and  I\[r.  Gwyn  Jeffreys’  party 
found  it  possible  to  work  the  dredge  during  seven 
days  at  dejiths  exceeding  1,200  fathoms,  and  on  four 
days  at  less  depths.  The  greatest  depth  achieved  was 
1,470  fathoms  (Station  21),  and  this  dredging  yielded 
mollusca,  a stalked-eyed  crustacean  with  unusually 
large  eyes,  and  a tine  specimen  of  Holollmria  Iremula. 

The  deep  dredgings  in  this  trip  yielded  an  abund- 
ance of  novel  and  most  interesting  results  in  every 
sub-kingdom  of  the  invertebrate.s.  Among  the  mol- 
lusca Avere  valves  of  an  imperforate  brachiopod,  with 
a septum  in  the  lower  valve,  which  Mr.  Jeffreys 
proposes  to  name  Atrclia  gnomon.  Among  the  Crus- 
tacea were  new  species  of  the  DiastylidWf  and  many 
forms  of  Isopoda,  Amphipoda,  and  Ostracoda,  several 
of  tliem  new  to  science. 

Two  or  three  specimens  Avere  obtained  at  a dejith 
of  1,215  fathoms  (Station  28)  of  a very  remark- 
able echinoderm  belonging  to  the  genus  Poiir- 
talesia,  A.  Ag.  All  these  specimens  Avere  appa- 
rently immature,  judging  by  the  condition  of  tlie 
ovaries.  I have  named  this  species  provisionally 
Vourtalesia  phiale.  After  careful  consideration  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  tlie 
young  of  a form  of  Avhich  we  afterwards  took  a 
mature  example  in  the  cold  area  betAvecn  Tiieroe  and 
Shetland  (Station  Gt),  Avhich  Avill  be  described  here- 
after. Fine  corals  Avere  constantly  dredged  in  the 
more  moderate  dejiths,  particularly  great  living  masses 
of  Lophohelia  proliferu  (Fig.  .10),  Avith  smaller  tufts 
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of  Anijihihelia  ramea,  and  everywhere  the  several 
varieties  of  Caryophyllia  borealis. 

The  foraminifera,  as  before,  were  remarkable  for 
their  size,  and  the  same  types  w^ere  predominant ; 
but  species  were  here  obtained  for  the  first  time  of  a 


Plfl.  10.— CAErxxTEB  >188.  (No.  if).) 


peculiarly  interesting  Orbitolitc,  a type  not  hitherto 
discovered  farther  north  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  there  attaining  a comparatively  small  size. 
Orbitolites  tennissimus,  Carpenter  MSS.  (Fig.  10), 
is  when  complete  about  the  size  of  a sixpence,  and  as 
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thin  as  paper.  From  its  extreme  tenuity  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  rings  of  ciiamherlets  of  which 
it  is  composed  separate  from  one  another,  all  our 
large  specimens  were  more  or  less  injured.  All 
the  chamherlets  are  on  the  same  plane ; this  spe- 
cies therefore  belongs  to  the  ‘ simple  type  ’ of  the 
genus,  though  the  form  of  the  chamherlets  corre- 
sponds, as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  pointed  out,  with  those 
of  the  superficial  layer  in  the  complex  tyjte.  Another 
peculiarity  which  Dr.  Carpenter  regards  as  of  special 
importance  in  its  general  bearings,  is  that,  instead  of 
commencing  with  a ‘ central  ’ and  ‘ circumambient  ’ 
chamber  like  the  ordinary  Orhilotiles,  this  form  com- 
mences with  a spine  of  several  turns  like  that  of  a 
young  Cormoipira,  thus  showing  the  fundamental 
conformity  of  this  cyclical  type  to  the  .spiral  plan  of 
growth.' 

As  I have  already  mentioned,  it  was  the  original 
intention  to  devote  the  second  cruise  to  the  exploration 
of  an  area  to  the  west  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  between 
llockall  and  the  south-western  limit  of  last  year’s 
work  in  the  ‘ Lightning.’  During  the  first  cruise 
however  dredging  had  been  carried  down  successfully 
to  a depth  of  nearly  1,500  fathoms;  and  tlie  result 
so  far  realized  our  anticipations,  and  confirmed  the 
experience  of  la.st  year.  The  conditions  (to  that 
great  depth  at  all  events)  were  consistent  witli  the  life 

* llesearches  on  the  Foraniinifera.  Part  I.  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  j'ear  18.').'). 
P.  193  0/  terj. 

Introduction  to  the  Stuily  of  the  Foraminifera.  Ily  William  Tl. 
Carf)cnter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.I...S.,  F.G.S.,  itc.  Published  for  the  ILiy 
Society,  1SG2.  P.  IOC  ary. 
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of  all  the  types  of  marine  invertebrata ; though 
undoubtedly  in  very  deep  water  the  number  of  species 
procured  of  the  higher  groups  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  in  many  cases  the  individuals  appeared  to  be 
dwarfed.  Trom  these  observations  (which  thoroughly 
corroborated  those  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  others,  about 
which  there  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
account  of  tbe  imperfection  of  the  appliances  at  the 
command  of  the  observers),  we  concluded  that  prob- 
ably in  no  part  of  the  ocean  were  the  conditions  so 
altered  by  depth  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of 
animal  life,— that  life  had  no  bathymetrical  limit. 
Still  we  could  not  consider  the  question  thoroughly 
settled  ; and  when  upon  consultation  with  Captain 
Calver  we  found  him  perfectly  i-eady  to  attempt  any 
depth,  and  from  his  previous  experience  sanguine  of 
success,  we  determined  to  apply  to  the  llydrographer 
to  sanction  an  attempt  to  dredge  in  the  deepest  sound- 
ings within  our  reach,  viz.  2,500  fathoms  indicated 
on  the  chart  250  miles  west  of  Ushant.  The  deepest 
reliable  soundings  do  not  go  much  beyond  3,000 
fathoms;  and  we  felt  that  if  we  could  establish  the- 
existence  of  life,  and  if  we  could  determine  the 
conditions  with  accuracy  down  to  2,500  fathoms,  the 
general  question  would  be  viidually  solved  for  all 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  any  further  investigation  of 
its  deeper  abysses  would  be  mere  matter  of  curiosity 
and  of  detail.  The  Hydrographer  cordially  acquiesced 
in  this  change  of  plan;  and  on  the  17th  of  July  the 
‘ Porcupine’  left  Belfast  under  the  scientific  direction 
of  the  writer ; Mr.  Hunter,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Assistant 
in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  taking  charge  of  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  sea-water. 
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The  weather  was  very  settled.  On  the  Sunday,  as 
Ave  steamed  down  the  Irish  Channel  there  was  nearly 
a dead  calm,  a slight  mist  hanging  over  the  water 
and  giving  some  very  beautiful  effects  of  coast 
scenery.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  18th  we 
anchored  for  the  night  off  Ballycottin,  a pretty  little 
port  about  fifteen  miles  from  Queenstown,  and 
dropped  round  to  Queenstown  on  ^Monday  morning, 
where  we  anchored  off  Ilaulbowline  Island  at  7 a.m. 
At  Queenstown  Mr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter  joined 
Mr.  Hunter  in  the  laboratory,  to  practise  under  his 
direction  the  gas-analysis,  which  it  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  undertake  during  the  third  cruise. 
Monday  the  18th  was  employed  in  coaling  and  pro- 
curing in  Cork  some  things  which  Avcre  required  for 
the  chemical  department ; and  at  7 p.m.  we  cast  off 
from  the  wharf  at  Ilaulbowline  and  proceeded  on  our 
voyage. 

During  ^Monday  night  we  steamed  in  a south- 
westerly direction  across  the  mouth  of  the  Channel. 
On  Tuesday  we  dredged  in  71  and  75  fathoms  on  the 
plateau  which  extends  between  Cape  Clear  and  Ushant, 
on  a bottom  of  mud  and  gravel  with  dead  shells  and 
a few  living  examples  of  the  generally  diffused  species 
of  moderate  depths.  The  weather  was  remarkably 
fine,  the  barometer  30'25  in.,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  22'’‘5  C. 

On  "Wednesday,  July  21,  we  continued  our  south- 
westerly course,  the  chart  indicating  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  that  Ave  were  still  in  the  shallow 
AAater  of  the  plateau  of  the  Channel.  At  1.30  a.m. 
we  dretlgcd  gravel  and  dead  shells  in  1)5  fathoms,  hut 
toAvards  mid-day  the  lead  gave  a much  greater  d*‘pth  ; 
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and  in  the  afternoon,  rapidly  passing  over  tlie  edge 
of  the  plateau,  we  dredged  in  725  fathoms  with  a 
bottom  of  muddy  sand  (Station  3(5).  This  is  about 
the  bathymetrieal  horizon  at  which  we  find  the 
vitreous  Sponges  in  the  northern  area ; and  although 
the  bottom  is  here  very  different,  much  more  sandy 
with  hut  a slight  admixture  of  glohigerina  ooze,  we 
dredged  a specimen,  tolerably  perfect  though  dead, 
of  Aphrocalliatea  hocagei,  Wright,  a vitreous  sponge 
lately  described  by  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright  from  a 
specimen  procured  by  Professor  Barboza  de  Bocage 
from  the  Cape-Verde  Islands,  and  one  or  two  small 
specimens  of  Holtenia  carpenteri,  Wy.  T.  The  muddy 
sand  contained  a considerable  proportion  of  gravel 
and  dead  shells. 

On  Thursday,  July  22,  the  weather  was  still  re- 
markably fine.  The  sea  was  moderate,  with  a slight 
swell  from  the  north-west.  We  sounded  in  lat.  47°  38' 
N.,  long.  12°  08'  W.,  in  a depth  of  2,435  fathoms 
(Station  37),  when  the  average  of  the  Miller-Casella 
thermometers  gave  a minimum  temperature  of 
2°-5  C. 

As  this  was  about  the  greatest  depth  which  we  had 
reason  to  expect  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  prepared 
to  take  a cast  of  the  dredge.  This  operation,  rather 
a serious  one  in  such  deep  water,  will  be  described 
in  detail  in  another  chapter.  It  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  dredge-bag  which  was  safely  hauled 
on  deck  at  1 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
after  an  absence  of  hours  and  a journey  of  up- 
wards of  eight  statute  miles,  contained  li  cwt.  of 
very  characteristic  grey  chalk-mud.  The  dredge 
appeared  to  have  dipped  rather  deeply  into  the 
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soft  mud,  as  it  contained  amorphous  paste  with  but 
a small  proportion  of  fresh  shells  of  Globigerina 
and  OrbnUna.  There  was  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  diffused  amorphous  organic  matter,  which  we 
were  inclined  to  regard  as  connected,  whether  as 
pi’ocesses,  or  ‘ mycelium,’  or  germs,  with  the  various 
shelled  and  shell-h?ss  Protozoa,  mixed  very  likely 
with  the  apparently  universally  distributed  moner 
of  deep  water,  Bathybius. 

On  careful  sifting,  the  ooze  was  found  to  contain 
fresh  examples  of  each  of  the  Invertebrate  sub-king- 
doms. "When  examined  at  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  none  of  these  were  actually  living,  but 
their  soft  parts  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  their  having  been  living  when  they 
entered  the  dredge.  The  most  remarkable  species 
were  : — 

!Moi.lusca. — Dentallum,  sp.  n.,  of  large  size. 

Beclen  fenestratus,  Porbes,  a Mediterranean 
species. 

Baci'i/dlum  vilreum,  Torell  ; Arctic,  Norwegian, 
and  Mediterranean. 

Scroblcularia  nitida,  JMuller  ; Norwegian, 
British,  and  Mediterranean. 

NecBra  obeaa,  Lovex  ; Arctic  and  Norwegian. 

Crustacea. — Anonyx  holbollii,  Kroyer  {—A.  den- 
tieidatus.  Bate),  with  the  secondary  appendage 
of  the  upper  antennne  longer  and  more  slender 
than  in  shallow- water  specimens. 

AmpcUsca  (pqiiiconiis,  Bruzeuius. 

Minina,  sp.  n. 

One  or  two  An.neuides  and  Gepuyrea,  which  liave 
not  yet  been  dctermiiu'd. 
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Echin'ouekmata. — Ophioclcn  sericeum,  Fokbes  ; 
several  well-grown  specimens. 

E('hinocttcumi)i  lypica,  Sak.s.  This  seems  to  he  a 
very  widely  distributed  siiecies ; we  got  it  in 
almost  all  our  deep  dredgings,  both  in  the 
warm  and  in  the  cold  areas. 

A remarkable  stalked  erinoid  allied  to  Tthizocriuuit, 
hut  presenting  some  very  marked  dill'erences. 

I’oLYZoA. — SaUcorunvid,  sp.  n. 

C(ELEXTEK.\TA. — Two  fragments  of  a hvdroid 
zoophyte. 

I’uoTOZOA. — Numerous  foraminifera  helongin"  to 
the  grou{)s  already  indicated  as  specially  charac- 
teristic of  these  abyssal  waters;  together  with  a 
branching  flexible  rhizopod,  having  a chitinous  cortex 
studded  with  glohigerinae,  which  encloses  a sarcodic 
medulla  of  olive-green  hue.  Tliis  singular  organism, 
of  which  fragments  had  been  detected  in  other  dredg- 
ings, here  presented  itself  in  great  abundance. 

One  or  two  small  Sponges,  which  seem  to  bo 
referable  to  a new  group. 

On  Friday,  July  23,  wc  tried  another  haul  at  the 
same  depth  ; but  when  the  dredge  came  up  at  1.30  p.m. 
it  was  found  that  the  rope  had  fouled  and  lapped  right 
round  the  dredge-hag,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  dredge.  The  dredge  was  sent  down  again  at  3 p.m., 
and  was  brought  up  at  11  p.m.,  with  upwards  of 
2 cwt.  of  ooze. — IVe  got  from  this  haul  a new 
species  of  Pleurolonm  and  one  of  Dt'itlalimii ; 
Scrobicularia  niiUla,  ^Ivt.LEn;  Eacrydinm  vitreinu, 
Toreel;  Ophiacantha  ttpiuidosa,  M.  and  T.  ; and 
Ophioclcn  hriiyeri,  LuTKEN ; with  a few  crustaceans 
and  many  foraminifera. 

II 
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In  both  of  these  last  deep  dredgings  the  di’edge 
brought  up  a large  number  of  extremely  beautiful 
Polycystina,  and  some  forms  apparently  intermediate 
between  Polycystina  and  Sponges,  which  will  bo 
described  shortly.  These  organisms  did  not  seem  to 
be  brought  from  the  bottom,  but  appeared  to  be  sifted 
into  the  dredge  on  its  way  up.  They  were  as  numerous 
adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  dredging-bag  as  within 
it.  During  the  soundings  taken  near  this  locality 
quite  a shower  of  several  beautiful  species  of  the 
Polycystina  and  Acanthometnna  fell  upon  the  chart- 
room  skylight  from  the  whole  length  of  the  sounding- 
line while  it  was  being  hauled  in. 

AVe  were  now  steaming  slowly  back  towards  the 
coast  of  Ireland;  and  on  Monday,  July  20,  Ave 
dredged  in  depths  varying  from  557  to  581  fathoms 
(Stations  39-41)  in  ooze,  with  a mi.xture  of  sand  and 
dead  shells.  In  these  dredgings  we  got  one  or  two 
very  interesting  alcyonarian  zoophytes,  and  several 
ophiurideans,  including  Ophiothrix  frayilis,  Antphiura 
ballii,  and  Ophiacanlha  spinulosa.  Many  of  the 
animals  were  most  brilliantly  phosphorescent,  and  we 
were  afterwards  even  more  struck  by  this  phenomenon 
in  our  northern  cruise.  In  some  places  nearly  every- 
thing brought  uj)  seemed  to  emit  light,  and  the  mud 
itself  was  perfectly  full  of  luminous  specks.  The 
alcyonarians,  the  brittle-stars,  and  some  annelids 
were  the  most  brilliant.  The  Pennatula;,  the  Virgu- 
lariiv,  and  the  Gorgoniw  shone  with  a lambent  white 
light,  so  bright  that  it  showed  quite  distinctly  the 
hour  on  a Avatch  ; Avhile  the  light  from  Ophiacantha 
spinulosa  Avas  of  a brilliant  green,  coruscating  from 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  noAv  along  one  arm,  now  along 
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another,  and  sometimes  vividly  illuminutin"  the  whole 
outline  of  the  star-tish. 

On  the  27th  we  dredged  in  802  fathoms  (Station  12), 
the  weather  heiii!'  still  very  fine,  and  the  sea  quite 
smooth.  The  bottom  was  ooze,  with  sand  and  dead 
shells.  Amon"  the  Mollusca  procured  were  a new 
species  of  Flenroue(‘lia,  Ledu  abyssieola  (Arctic),  Led  a 
messincnsis  (a  Sicilian  tertiary  fossil),  DenUd'mm 
gigas  (sp.  n ),  Siphonodentalium  (sp.  n.),  Ceriffiiio/i 
melida,  Amniira  (sp.  n.),  Cohnnhella  halhpeti,  CgUchua 
pyramidala  (Norwegian  and  Mediterranean),  and 
many  dead  shells  of  Cuvolina  irinpiuosa.  These 
latter  were  very  common  in  all  the  northern  dredg- 
ings, though  we  never  saw  a living  specimen  on  the 
surface. 

During  the  afternoon  we  took  a series  of  inter- 
mediate temperatures,  at  intervals  of  50  fathoms,  from 
the  hottora  at  802  fathoms  to  the  surface. 

On  the  2Sth  we  dredged  in  1207  fathoms  (Station 
43),  with  a bottom  of  ooze.  A large  Fustis  of  a new 
siiecies  {F.  allemtalits,  JelFreys)  was  brought  up  alive, 
with  two  or  three  Gvplujrea^  and  an  example  each  of 
Ophiocten  sertceiim  and  Fchiuocucnmis  igpica.  We 
again  dredged  on  the  29th  and  30th,  gradually  draw- 
ing in  towards  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  805,  458,  180, 
and  113  fathoms  successively  (Stations  ll,  45).  In 
458  fathoms  (Station  45)  we  procured  a broken 
example  of  Jiritiinga  ciidecaciiemos,  previously  taken 
hv  ^Ir.  Jclfrevs  off  Valentia,  and  a numiier  of 
interesting  Mollusca  ; and  in  458  and  380  fathoms 
(Stations  to  and  15«)  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 
animal  life,  including  many  very  interesting  forms — 
Deuliilitiin  obgssonan,  Jpnndum  scvrcshnius,  Solarium 
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fallaciosum,  Fitsus  fenestratus,  with  abundance  of 
CdryopluilUa  borouUs,  and  all  the  ordinary  deep- 
water forms  of  the  region. 

The  last  station,  lor/,  gave  us  a most  singular  as- 
semblage of  Ophiurkleoiis.  Ophioglyphu  lacertosa 
was  in  large  numbers  and  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
associated  with  it  were  two  most  conspicuous  species, 
new  to  science ; one  a large  sj)ccies  of  Ophiothrix, 
coming  near  O.  fruy  'diH,  but  of  much  larger  size ; 
the  disk  in  the  larger  specimens  25  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  the  span  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  rays 
275  mm.  Tlie  colours  of  the  disk  are  very  vivid, 
purple  and  rose ; and  all  the  plates  of  the  disk,  and 
the  dorsal  plates  of  the  arms,  are  studded  with 
delicate  S2)ines.  Notwithstanding  its  totally  different 
aspect,  I had  a misgiving  that  this  might  yet  prove 
only  an  extreme  variety  of  O.  fmyWis.  !My  friend 
Dr.  LCtken',  however,  protests  tliat  it  is  totally 
distinct.  On  such  a question  I bow  to  his  authoi-ity, 
and  dedicate  it  to  him,  doubts  and  all,  under  the  name 
of  Ophiothrix  lUtkeni.  The  second  novelty  was  a fine 
species  of  Ojdtiomusium. 

About  mid-day  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  July,  wc 
steamed  into  Queenstown.  Having  coaled  at  llaul- 
bowline  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  August,  we  were 
moored  in  tlie  Ahcrcorn  Basin,  Belfast,  after  a 
pleasant  return  passage  up  the  channel,  on  the 
evening  of  M'ednesday,  the  1th. 

As  it  was  necessary  that  her  boilers  should  he 
thoroughly  cleared  out  after  having  been  so  long  at 
sea,  the  ‘ Porcupine’  did  not  leave  Belfast  till 
"Wednesday,  the  11th  of  August;  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Stornoway,  her  final  port  of  departure. 
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The  scientific  staff  consisted  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
liir.  P.  Ilerhcrt  Carpenter  (who  liad  gone  through  his 
apprenticeship  in  making  analyses  under  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  the  former  cruise  with  ^Ir.  Hunter, 
and  was  now  prepared  to  undertake  this  task  on  his 
ouTi  account),  and  myself;  and  our  intention  was,  in 
aecordance  with  our  original  programme,  to  go  care- 
fully over  again  the  region  which  we  had  examined 
in  the  ‘ Lightning,’  to  test  with  hotter  appliances  and 
more  trustworthy  instruments  the  singular  distri- 
bution of  temperatures  in  the  ‘ warm  ’ and  ‘ cold  ’ 
areas,  to  map  out  as  accurately  as  wc  could  the 
paths  of  the  warm  and  cold  currents,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  influences  of  these  currents  upon  the 
character  and  distribution  of  animal  life. 

We  left  Stornoway  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday 
the  loth  of  August,  and  made  straight  for  the  scene 
of  our  most  successful  ‘ warm  area  ’ dredging  of  the 
year  before.  We  were  equally  successful  on  this 
occasion,  and  procured  several  good  specimens  of 
Jlollenia,  and  a beautiful  scries  of  lly alone nia,  ranging 
from  2 mm.  in  length  up  to  30  and  iO  centimetres, 
and  thus  giving  all  the  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  wonderful  ‘ glass  rope,’  and  proving  to  demon- 
stration its  relation  to  the  body  of  the  sponge — 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray’s  so-called  Carteria. 

The  most  interesting  novelty  however  which  re- 
warded us  was  a very  fine  Echinid  belonging  to  the 
Cidaridte  to  which  I had  given  the  name  Poroeidaris 
pnrpumla  (Fig.  11).  I believe  I am  justified  in 
referring  this  handsome  species  to  the  genus  Poroci- 
daris,  although  in  it  the  special  character  is  absent 
on  which  that  genus  Avas  founded  by  Desor.  Some 
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‘ raclioles,’  as  the  fossil  spines  of  Cidarites  are  usually- 
called,  presenting  a very  marked  character,  had  been 
found  in  various  formations  from  the  lower  oolite 
upwards.  These  spines  are  paddle-shaped,  compressed, 
longitudinally  grooved,  flattened  almost  into  plates, 
and  strongly  serrated  on  the  edges.  In  the  nummu- 
litic  beds  of  Val-Dominico  near  Verona  such  spines 
were  found  associated  with  plates  much  resembling 
those  of  Cidaria,  but  M'ith  the  unique  peculiarity  of  a 
row  of  holes  penetrating  the  test  in  the  areolar  space 
round  the  primary  tubercle.  This  character  our  new 
Urchin  does  not  possess,  but  the  radioles  have  the 
flatness,  the  longitudinal  striic,  and  the  serrated  edges 
of  those  of  Porocidetris. 

I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  perfora- 
tions in  the  plates.  From  Desor’s  figures  they  are 
not  round  and  defined  in  outline,  hut  lengtliened  and 
somewhat  irregular,  and  they  radiate  from  the  inser- 
tion of  the  spine.  Our  species  has  a set  of  depres- 
sions occupying  the  position  of  these  perforated 
grooves  which  are  undoubtedly  for  the  insertion  of 
the  muscles  moving  the  large  long  spines,  and  as  the 
test  is  thin  these  grooves  might  readily  penetrate  the 
plate,  or  so  nearly  penetrate  it  as  to  be  worn  into 
holes  by  very  little  drifting  or  wear. 

Our  recent  species  and  the  eocene  form  have 
another  character  in  common ; the  areolar  circles 
are  not  well  defined,  and  the  areolae  tend  to  become 
confluent. 

Scattered  plates  only  of  this  genus  have  been 
found  fossil,  and  the  ovarial  plates  were  till  now 
unknown.  They  present  a very  singular  character, 
which  is  certainly  of  generic  value.  The  ovarial 
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aperture  does  not  penetrate  the  plate,  hut  perforates 
a membrane  which  fills  up  a diamond-sha2ied  s})aee, 
one-half  of  whicli  is  cut  out  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ovarial  plate  in  the  form  of  a large  triangular  notch, 
while  the  other  half  is  formed  by  a separation  into  a 
like  notch  of  the  two  upper  intcrradial  plates,  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  intcrradial  space.  The  charac- 
teristic paddle-shaped  S2)ines  arc  ranged  in  several 
rows  round  the  mouth.  The  large  spines  round  the 
equator  of  the  corona  are  diverse  in  form,  some  of 
them  cylindrical,  only  slightly  tapering  towards  the 
tip,  and  others  bulging  out  and  thick  near  the  neck 
and  coming  somewhat  rapidly  to  a sharp  point.  The 
colouring  of  the  animal  is  very  remarkable.  The 
short  sjunes  covering  the  test  are  of  a rich  purple, 
and  a purple  of  even  a deeper  and  richer  hue  dyes 
about  one-thii-d  of  the  length  of  the  spine,  from  the 
head  of  the  spine  outwards,  ending  abruptly  in  a 
sharjdy  defined  line.  Tlie  sj)ine  beyond  this  2>urple 
portion  is  of  a beautiful  pale  rose  colour.  Two 
mature  examples  of  this  fine  species  were  found,  and 
two  young  ones,  one  nearly  half-grown  and  the  other 
mucli  smaller. 

We  now  moved  slowly  to  the  northward  towards 
the  Tjcroe  Bank,  and  soundings  were  taken  to  fix  as 
closely  as  possible  the  point  of  passage  from  the  warm 
water  into  the  cold  : a temperature  sounding  taken  in 
lat.  50°  37',  long.  7°  10',  gave  a depth  slightly  less 
than  that  of  the  ‘ Ilollenia  ground,’ — 475  fathoms, — 
with  a slightly  higher  bottom  temperature,  7°’4  C.;  and 
at  Station  50,  lat.  50°  54',  long.  7°  52',  u ith  a depth  of 
335  fathoms,  the  minimum  temperature  had  risen  to 
7°  0 C.  A sounding  at  Station  51,  lat.  00°  0',  long. 
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8”  li',  "ave  440  fathoms,  and  a bottom  temperature  of 
C.,  sho\vin<p  that  Ave  were  passing  into  another  set 
of  conditions ; and  at  Station  52,  lat.  00"  25',  long. 
8°  10',  only  a few  miles  further  on,  nitli  a depth  of 
384  fathoms,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Station  20, 
the  thermometers  recorded  a minimum  of  — O^  S C. 
IVe  now  altered  our  course  towards  the  cast-south- 
east,  and,  after  a run  of  about  25  miles,  sounded  in 
490  fathoms,  with  a bottom  temperature  of  — l°'l  G. 
The  following  six  stations.  Nos.  54  to  59,  were  all  in 
the  cold  area  with  a temjjerature  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  fresh  water.  At  the  last  station.  No.  59,  lat.  60® 
21',  long.  5®  41',  at  a depth  of  580  fathoms,  the  guarded 
thermometer  recorded  the  lowest  temperature  which 
was  met  with  — 1°’3  C.  "While  we  were  passing  through 
the  cold  area  and  making  these  observations,  the 
weather  was  extremely  settled  and  fine,  and  under  the 
careful  management  of  Captain  Calver  all  our  appli- 
ances worked  admirably.  The  temperatures  were  noted 
in  every  case  by  the  same  pair  of  Miller-Casella  ther- 
mometers, which  were  sometimes  compared  with  other 
instruments  and  found  to  give  perfectly  accurate  indi- 
cations, even  after  being  so  frequently  subjected  to 
prodigious  pressiu’e.  The  sounding  instruments  and 
the  dredges  never  failed,  and  an  ingenious  device,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  our  Captain,  enabled  us 
sometimes  to  multiply  our  prizes  a hundred-fold.  A 
number  of  tangles  of  teazed-out  hemp,  like  the 
‘ swabs  ’ for  cleaning  the  deck,  were  hung  in  a way 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dredge.  These  hempen  tangles  swept  by  the  sides  of 
the  dredge,  pulling  along  and  picking  up  everything 
which  was  moveable  and  rough.  As  eehinoderms, 
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crustaceans,  and  sponges  Avere  very  numerous  in  the 
eold  area,  the  tangles  often  came  up  absolutely  loaded, 
while  there  was  but  little  within  the  dredge-hag. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  series  of  dredgings 
\ve  crossed  the  position  of  the  hank  on  which  we 
got  large  specimens  of  Terebratula  cranium  in 
so  great  abundance  the  year  before,  but  we  could 
not  find  it.  The  hank  appears  to  he  of  very  limited 
area,  and  both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  previous 
one  the  sky  was  so  overcast  for  several  days  together, 
just  when  we  were  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  the  position  either  of  the  ‘Lightning’ 
or  of  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ hy  observation.  A dead-reckon- 
ing is  of  course  kept  under  great  disadvantages  when 
the  vessel  is  drifting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
half  anchored  by  a dredge. 

Prom  Station  59  we  [)roceeded  northward  to  Tliors- 
havn,  where  we  were  warmly  i*eccived  hy  our  kind 
friend  Governor  Ilolten,  who  had  been  forewarned  of 
our  visit,  and  at  once  came  off  in  his  barge  to  welcome 
us.  Governor  Holtcn  wa.s  uncommonly  proud  of  this 
barge,  and  he  liad  some  reason.  She  was  a very  hand- 
some trim  boat;  and,  manned  hy  a dozen  stout  Fiieroese 
boatmen  in  their  neat  uniform,  and  Avith  the  Danish 
ensign  flying  at  the  stem,  and  our  handsome  friend 
raufiled  in  his  military  cloak,  and  with  a thick  hood 
to  keep  out  the  somewhat  palpable  and  intrusive  ‘cli- 
mate’ of  Ptfcroc,  she  looked  all  that  could  be  desired. 
■\Vlicn  the  Governor  came  on  board,  he  proposed  to 
Captain  C'alver  to  try  a race  with  him  for  the  honour 
of  old  England  and  the  Avhite  ensign.  Some  of  us 
were  going  ashore,  and  when  the  Governor  came  up 
from  tlic  cabin  our  whale-boat  was  lying  alongside 
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Mith  twelve  blue-jacketed  Shetlanders  sitting  like 
statues,  tlieir  white  oars  glittering  in  the  sun.  The 
Governor  looked  with  tlie  critical  eye  of  a sailor  at 
the  two  boats, — he  still  spoke  lovingly  of  the  ‘ Maid 
of  Ffl'roe,’  but  I suppose  he  saw  that,  as  Tennyson 
says,  ‘ we  were  all  of  us  ])anes ; ’ and  the  question 
of  a trial  of  strength  lapsed  by  mutual  consent ! 

M'e  were  obliged  to  remain  a few  days  at  Thorshavn 
replenisbing  in  various  ways,  and  while  there  we  were 
very  anxious  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
ilyling  Head — a magnificent  cliff  at  the  north-western 
point  of  Stroime,  which  falls  perpendicularly,  even 
slightly  overhanging  its  base,  from  a height  of  upwards 
of  2,000  feet  into  the  sea.  Tlic  tide  runs  among 
and  round  these  islands  like  a mill-race,  and  the 
Governor  told  us  that  if  we  started  with  the  morning 
flood,  and  our  vessel  kept  pace  with  the  tide,  we  might 
make  the  circuit  of  the  island,  passing  under  styling, 
and  returning  to  Thorshavn  in  six  hours.  If  we  did 
not  carry  the  tide  with  us,  it  became  a matter  of  dif- 
ficulty only  to  be  achieved  at  considerahle  expense 
both  of  fuel  and  time. 

M'e  found  that  high  water  would  occur  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  Aug.  23,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  as  the  weather  was  brilliant  up  to  the  evening 
of  Sunday — unusually  brilliant  for  those  regions — we 
made  all  our  arrangements  in  high  hope  of  a pleasant 
trip,  as  we  had  persuaded  our  kind  host  and  hostess 
to  accompany  us.  AVith  the  first  dawn  of  Monday 
morning  it  was  blowing  and  pouring,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  defer  our  visit  to  the  celebrated  headland 
to  some  possililc  future  opportunity. 

The  Jiext  morning  was  fine  again,  and  we  left 
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Thorshavn  about  noon,  steaming  east  by  south,  so 
as  to  cross  the  deep  channel  between  Fmroe  and 
Shetland.  Our  first  two  stations  Avere  on  the  Fieroe 
plateau,  at  depths  a little  over  a hundred  fathoms,  but 
the  third  sounding,  taken  in  the  eA^cning  of  the  24th 
at  a depth  of  317  fathoms,  gaA-e  a bottom  temperature 
of  — 0'‘9  C. ; we  were  therefore  once  more  in  the  cold 
current.  Having  kept  the  same  course  under  easy 
steam  during  the  night,  we  took  a sounding  next 
morning,  lat.  (51°  21'  N.,  long.  3°  44'  W.,  at  a depth  of 
(540  fathoms,  Avith  a bottom  temperature  of  — 1°-1  C. 
A haul  of  the  dredge  brought  up  rolled  pebbles  and 


Flo.  jfjrtysiy  Wyville  Tbomiion.  Slightly  enlarged.  i (No.  W ) 

fine  gravel  Avith  few  animal  forms,  but  among  them 
one  of  extraordinary  interest,  a large  speeimen  of  a 
fine  species  of  the  genus  Pourtalesia,  a heart-urchin, 
one  of  whose  congeners  had  been  discoA’ered  by 
M.  de  Pourtales  in  the  gulf-stream  explorations  off 
the  American  coast,  and  a second  by  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  near  Rockall.  The  present  example  (Fig.  12) 
Avas  much  larger  than  either  of  those  pre\’iously 
dredged,  and  it  appeared  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

* I have  the  ]ileasiiTC  of  dedicating  ihi.s  interesting  species  to  our 
accom]>Ii»hcd  colleague,  .T.  Gwyn  .leffriiy-s,  F.R..S. 
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The  shell  is  singularly  unlike  that  of  any  other 
known  living  echinoderm.  It  is  about  two  inches  in 
length,  almost  cylindrical,  ending  posteriorly  in  a blunt 
rostrum,  and  the  anterior  extremity  is  truncated. 
The  surface  of  the  shell  is  covered  with  short 
spatulate  spines,  and  near  the  anterior  end  there  is 
a kind  of  fringe  of  long  thin  cylindrical  spines,  especi- 
ally congregated  on  the  upper  surface.  The  mouth  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  anterior  and  inferior  groove, 
and  the  •excretory  opening  is  at  the  bottom  of  a pit 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  above  the  terminal  rostrum. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  the  ambulacra  is  most  peculiar. 
The  four  ovarial  openings  and  the  madreporic  tubercle 
are  on  the  dorsal  surface,  just  above  the  truncated 
anterior  end  at  the  base  of  which  the  mouth  lies, 
and  the  three  ambulacral  vessels  of  the  ‘ trivium’  take 
a short  course  from  the  oral  vascular  ring,  one  along 
the  centre  of  the  anterior  face,  and  the  other  two 
round  its  edges  to  meet  in  a ring  surrounding  the 
ovarial  openings.  The  two  vessels  of  the  ‘ bivium  ’ 
have  a very  singular  course.  They  run  back  into 
the  great  posterior  prolongation  of  the  shell,  on  the 
sides  of  which  they  form  long  loops,  sending  conical 
water-feet  through  single  pores  in  long  double  lines  of 
somewhat  irregularly-formed  ambulacral  plates,  which 
finally  converge  in  a point  a considerable  distance 
behind  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  three  am- 
bulacra of  the  bivium.  Between  these  two  points  of 
convergence,  which  are  both  on  the  middle  line  of 
the  back,  several  plates  arc  intercalated.  We  have 
thus  the  three  anterior  ambulacra  ending  in  their 
ocular  plates,  meeting  at  one  point,  where  there 
are  likewise  four  genital  plates,  and  the  madreporic 
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tubercle;  ami  the  two  posterior  ambulacra,  with 
tbcir  ocular  plates,  meeting  at  another  point  and 
tbrining  a kind  of  secondary  ape.x.  The  liftli  genital 
plate  is  obsolete.  The  specially  interesting  point  is 
that,  while  we  had  so  far  as  we  Avere  aware  no  living 
representative  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  Avhat 
is  called  ‘ disjunct  ’ ambulacra,  we  have  long  been 
w’cll  acquainted  with  a fossil  family,  the  Dysasteruhe, 
[lossessing  this  character.  Many  species  of  the 
genera  Dysaster,  Agassiz,  Collyriles,  Dk.smoui.ixs, 
Mel ftpor/i inns,  MiciiKLix,  and  Grasia,  Michklin, 
are  found  from  the  lower  oolite  to  the  white  chalk, 
but  there  the  family  had  previously  been  supposed  to 
haie  become  extinct. 

The  next  attempt  ivas  one  of  our  very  few  entirely 
unsuccessful  hauls,  the  dredge  coming  up  empty. 
This  Ave  attributed  to  an  increase  of  Avind  and  SAvell, 
and  consequent  drift  on  the  vessel,  Avhich  seemed  to 
have  prevented  the  dredge  from  reaching  the  ground. 

We  devoted  the  morning  to  a series  of  temperature 
soundings  at  intervals  of  50  fathoms  from  the  surface 
to  the  bottom,  and  this  we  accomplished  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner,  Avith  results  Avhich  Avill  be  fully 
discussed  hereafter.  After  a rapid  descent  for  the 
first  50  fathoms  the  next  150  fathoms  maintained 
a high  and  a tolerably  equable  temperature,  and 
there  Avas  then  a rapid  fall  betAvecn  200  and  .‘100 
fathoms,  the  thermometer  at  the  greater  depth  indi- 
cating 0°  C.  From  300  fathoms  to  the  bottom  the 
temperature  fell  little  more  than  a degree.  “ Thus 
the  entire  mass  of  Avatcr  in  this  channel  is  nearly 
equally  divided  into  an  upper  and  loAver  stratum,  the 
lower  being  on  Arctic  slreom  of  nearly  2,000  feet 
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deep,  flowing  in  a south-westerly  direction,  beneath 
an  upper  stratum  of  eomparatively  warm  water 
moving  slowly  towards  the  north-east ; the  lower 
half  of  the  latter,  however,  having  its  temperature 
considerably  modified  by  intermixture  with  the 
stratum  over  which  it  lies.” ' 

Our  next  few  dredgings  were  on  the  Shetland 
plateau,  in  depths  under  100  fathoms,  and  over 
ground  already  carefully  worked  by  our  colleague 
Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys.  We  got  few  novelties,  but 
owing  to  our  very  effective  dredging  appliances  we 
took  some  of  the  ‘ Ilaaf  ’ rarities,  such  as  Fu»us  nor- 
vegicus,  CilEMN. ; Pimis  bernicieims,  King  ; Pleuro- 
toma  carinatiim,  Bivona  ; in  considerable  numbers. 
The  hempen  tangles  stood  us  in  good  stead  with  the 
echinoderms.  On  one  occasion  the  dredge  brought  up 
at  a single  haul,  in  the  bag  and  on  the  tangles,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  20,000  examples  of  the  pretty 
little  urchin.  Echinus  norvegicua,  D.  and  K. 

On  the  28th  of  August  we  anchored  in  Lerwick 
Harbour.  We  remained  at  Lerwick  several  days 
taking  in  necessary  supplies,  looking  at  the  geology 
and  the  many  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  ransacking  the  haberdashers’  shops  for 
those  delicate  fleecy  fabrics  of  m ooI  which  imitate  in 
a scarcely  grosser  material,  and  with  almost  equal 
delicacy  of  design,  the  fretted  skeletons  of  llollenut, 
Euplectella,  and  AphrocaUistes. 

In  this  earlier  part  of  the  cruise  nearly  all  the 
dredgings  had  been  confined  to  the  cold  a’.ea,  and 

' Dr.  Carpenter,  in  “ Preliminary  Itcport  on  the  Scientific  Explora- 
tion of  the  Deep  Sea,  1869.”  (Proceedings  of  the  Kojal  Society,  vol. 
xvii.  )i.  441.) 
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over  that  region  we  had  found  a great  uniformity  of 
conditions.  A.s  already  mentioned,  the  average  bottom 
temperature  throughout  was  a little  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  fresh  water,  and  it  sometimes  fell  to  nearly 
2°  C.  below  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  scale.  The 
bottom  was  uniformly  gravel  and  clay,  the  gravel  on 
the  Scottish  side  of  the  channel  consisting  chietlv  of 
the  debris  of  the  laurentian  gneiss  and  the  other 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  the 
devonian  beds  of  Caithness  and  Orkney.  On  the 
Fiferoc  side  of  the  channel,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pebbles  were  chiefly  basaltic.  This  ditrerence  sliows 
itself  very  markedly  in  the  colour  and  composition  of 
the  tubes  of  annelids,  and  the  tests  of  sundry  fora- 
rainifera.  The  pebbles  arc  all  rounded,  and  the 
varying  size  of  the  pebbles  and  roughness  of  the 
gravel  in  ditferent  places  give  evidence  of  a certain 
amount  of  movement  of  material  along  the  bottom. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt,  from  the 
direction  of  the  series  of  depressions  in  the  isothermal 
lines  of  the  region  (PI.  7),  that  there  is  a direct  move- 
ment of  cold  water  from  the  Spitzbergen  Sea  into  the 
North  Sea,  and  that  a branch  of  this  cold  indraught 
passes  into  the  Fibroe  Channel.  The  fauna  of  the  cold 
area  is  certainly  characteristic,  although  many  of  its 
most  marked  species  are  common  to  the  deep  water 
of  the  warm  area  whenever  the  temperature  sinks 
below  2’  or  3°  C. 

Over  a considerable  district  in  the  Fa-roc  Channel 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  a sponge  which  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  Cladorhiza  abi/ssicolit,  Saus, 
dredged  by  G.  O.  Sars  in  deep  water  off  the 
Loffoten  Islands.  This  sj)ongc  forms  a kind  of 
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Lush  or  shrub,  which  appears  to  clothe  the  bottom 
in  some  places  over  a large  area  like  heather  on  a 
moor.  There  are  at  least  three  species.  In  one  the 
branches  are  strict  and  rigid ; while  in  another  the 
arrangement  is  more  lax,  side  branches  coming  off 
from  a flexible  central  rachis  like  the  bax’bs  from  the 
shaft  of  an  ostrich  feather.  The  branches  seem  in 
some  cases  to  be  from  50  to  80  centimetres  in  height, 
and  the  stems  near  the  base  are  2 to  3 centimetres  in 
diameter.  The  stem  and  branches  consist  of  a firm 
central  axis,  semi-transparent  and  of  a peculiar 
yellowish  green  colour ; composed  of  a continuous 
horny  substance  filled  with  masses  of  needle-shaped 
spicules  arranged  longitudinally  in  dense  sheaves. 
This  axis  is  overlaid  by  a soft  bark  of  sponge  sub- 
stance supported  by  needle-shaped  spicules,  and  full 
of  the  bihamate  ‘ spicules  of  the  sarcode  ’ so  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Esperia  and  its  allies.  The 
crust  is  covered  with  pores,  and  rises  here  and  there 
into  pajiill®  perforated  by  large  oscula.  This  sponge 
appears  to  belong  to  a group  allied  to  the  Espe- 
riada;,  and  perhaps  even  more  closely  allied  to 
some  of  the  fossil  branching  forms  whose  remains 
are  so  abundant  in  some  beds  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  A still  finer  species  of  the  same  group 
was  dredged  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  in  the  first 
cruise  of  the  following  year. 

Another  peculiar  sponge  (Fig.  13)  is  veiy  abundant 
and  of  a large  size.  This  form  w'as  admirably  described 
by  Professor  Lov4n — unaccountably  under  the  name 
of  Hyalonema  boreale.  It  is  certainly  very  far  from 
llyaloneimt . It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Tethya,  for 
the  body  of  the  sponge  must  certainly  be  referred  to 
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the  corticate  type,  thougli  it  differs  from  all  the  other 
known  members  of  the  order  in  being  supported  on  a 
long  symmetrical  stalk  formed,  as  Professor  Lov4n 
has  shown,  of  sheaves  of  short  spicules  bound  together 


Flu.  IS. — Luv^  Natural  ftixe  (No.  tl4.> 

by  horny  cement.  A tuft  of  delicate  fibres  fixes  the 
base  of  tbe  stem  in  its  position.  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt,  in  his  “Outline  of  the  Sponge  Fauna  of 
the  Atlantic,”  refers  this  form  to  his  genus  Cometella, 
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and  this  he  associates  with  Suberiles,  Tethija  greatly 
restricted,  and  one  or  two  other  generic  groups,  to 
form  a family  the  Suheritidina;,  a part  of  the  old 
order  Cortieata*,  which  order  he  now  proposes  to 
dismemher.  I doubt  if  this  arrangement  will  hold 
good,  for  the  silicious  sponges  whose  skeleton  con- 
sists mainly  of  radiating  sheaves  of  long  spicules, 
form  a conspicuous  and  natural  assemhlage.  Stylo- 
conlyla  is  evidently  nearly  related  in  hahit  and 
general  character  to  the  Mediterranean  stalked 
sponge  figured  hy  Schmidt  under  the  name  of 
Tetilla  enploccnnos} 

Foraminifera  are  not  very  abundant  in  the  cold 
area,  though  here  and  there  in  isolated  patches 
large  numbers  of  large  and  remarkable  forms  came 
up  on  the  ‘ hempen  tangles.’  These  w'ere  principally 
of  the  Arenaceus  type.  On  one  occasion,  at  Station 
51,  one  of  the  intermediate  dredgings  between  the 
warm  area  and  the  cold,  the  tangles  brought  up 
a multitude  of  tubes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long,  composed  of  sand-grains  cemented 
together,  and  with  a slight  appearance  externally  of 
heading,  as  if  they  were  divided  into  segments. 
During  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ excursion  the  year  before, 
on  the  middle  bank  along  with  the  specimens  of 
Terebratula  cranium,  we  had  found  in  abundance  a 
sandy  JAtuola  wdth  very  much  the  same  appearance, 
except  that  at  one  end  the  Lituolce  had  a promi- 
nent mouth,  and  on  breaking  them  open  this 
mouth  Avas  repeated,  definitely  moulded  of  peculiarly 

* Die  Spongien  der  Kiiste  von  Algier.  Von  Dr.  Oscar  Schmidt 
Professor  der  Zoologio  nnd  vcrgloichenden  Anatomic,  Director  dea 
I..aiidschaftliclie.n  zoologisidien  Museums  zu  (Iralz.  I.eipzig,  IStiS 
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coloured  sand  grains,  for  every  chamber  of  the  series 
into  vvhicli  the  test  was  divided.  The  new  form,  how- 
ever, was  found  not  to  be  divided  into  chambers,  but 
to  have  its  cavity  continuous  tliroughout,  “ though 
traversed  in  every  part  of  its  length  by  irregular 
processes,  built  up  partly  of  sand-grains  and  partly  of 
sponge-spicules,”  resembling  those  described  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  the  gigantic  fossil  form  Parkeria}  One 
extremity  of  this  chamber  is  arched  over,  spaces  being 
left  between  the  agglutinated  sand-grains,  through 
wdiich  it  appears  that  the  gelatinous  being  w ithin  com- 
municates with  the  outer  world  by  protruding  its 
sarcode  processes.  The  other  end  was  so  constantly 
broken  off,  leaving  a rough  fracture,  that  Dr. 
Carpenter  w'as  inclined  to  believe  that  this  form 
to  which  he  gave  the  generic  name  of  BoteUina,  grew 
attached  to  the  bottom  or  to  some  foreign  body. 

The  cold  area  teems  with  echinoderms.  In  the 
channel  north  and  west  of  Shetland,  we  added  to  the 
fauna  of  the  British  area  besides  a large  number  of 
species  new'  to  science,  nearly  every  one  of  the  forms 
described  by  the  Scandinavian  naturalists  as  inhabit- 
ing the  seas  of  Norway  and  Greenland. 

In  comparatively  shallow  water  Cidaris  hystrix 
was  most  abundant,  and  of  large  size.  The  large 
form  of  Ekhinus  Jleviingii,  Ball,  was  rare ; but  every 
haul  at  all  depths  brought  up  some  variety  or  other 
which  was  referred  with  doubt  to  E.  clegans,  D.  and 
K.,  to  one  or  other  form  of  E.  norcegiciis,  D.  and  K., 
or  to  E.  raritubo'culalus,  G.  O.  Sars;  and  although  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  still  to  describe  all  these 
which  certainly  in  their  extreme  forms  present  very 

' Philo.'iophical  Trantaction^,  1869,  p.  606. 
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marked  differences  as  distinct  species,  after  having 
gone  over  some  thousands  of  them — some  brought 
up  in  nearly  every  haul  of  the  dredge  from  Fmroe  to 
Gibraltar — I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  may 
be  all  varieties  of  Echinus  Jlemingii.  I have  already 
alluded  to  the  countless  myriads  in  which  the 
small  form  of  E.  norcegicus,  D.  and  K.,  15  mm.  in 
diameter,  swarms  on  the  ‘ Haaf’  fishing  banks. 
These  little  urchins  are  mature  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  their  generative  products  is  concerned ; and  I 
suspect  from  the  abundance  of  three  sizes,  that  they 
attain  their  full  size  in  two  years  and  a half  or  three 
years;  but  in  colouring,  in  sculpture,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  pedicellarim,  I do  not  see  any  character  to 
distinguish  them  from  a form  four  times  the  size, 
common  in  deep  w'ater  off  the  coast  of  Ireland ; 
nor,  again,  can  I distinguish  these  last  by  any  definite 
character  which  one  would  regard  as  of  specific  value 
from  the  shallow  water  form  of  Echinus  Jlemingii,  as 
large  as  the  ordinary  varieties  of  E.  spluera. 

The  Shetland  variety  of  Eqnus  cahallus  is  certainly 
not  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
London  dray-horse,  and  I do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a pony 
form  of  an  urchin  as  well  as  of  a horse. 

Professor  Alexander  Agassiz*  has  discovered  that 
the  Florida  species  of  Echinocyamus  is  nothing 
more  than  the  young  of  a common  Florida  clypeas- 
troid,  Stolonoclypus  prostratus,  Ag.,  and  he  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  our  Echnocyamus  angulosus, 
Leske,  being  one  of  these  stunted  ‘ pony  ’ varieties, 
or  undeveloped  young,  cither  of  the  American  Stolo- 

' Bullelin  of  tlie  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  No.  9,  p.  291. 
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nochjpus,  the  pluteus  ‘ pseudembryo  ’ having  been 
carried  along  and  distributed  by  the  gulf-streara,  or 
of  some  European  deep-water  clypeastroid  hitherto 
unknown. 

The  three  so-called  species  of  the  genus  To.ro- 
pneusles  of  the  cold  area  must,  I fear,  submit 
to  fusion.  T.  2}lctu8,  Norman,  and  T.  palliclns, 
G.  O.  Sars,  are  certainly  varieties  of  T drobachi- 
ensis,  O.  E.  IMuller. 

Tlie  young  of  BrissopniA  hjrifera,  Eorbes,  Mere 
abundant  at  all  deptl)s,  but  mature  examples  did 
not  occur  beyond  200  fatlioms,  and  Mere  larger 
and  more  abundant  from  50  to  100  fathoms.  Tri- 
pylus  fi’agilis,  D.  and  K.,  a rather  scarce  Scandinavian 
form.  Mas  added  to  the  British  fauna ; sevei'al  speci- 
mens having  been  taken,  unfortunately  usually 
crushed  on  account  of  its  great  delicacy,  in  the 
deeper  and  colder  hauls.  Magnificent  specimens  of 
the  handsome  lieart-urchin,  Spatanyus  rasc/ii,  Mere 
very  abundant,  associated  in  the  same  zone  of  depth 
M'ith  Cklaris. 

Star-fishes  Mere  verv  numerous,  rare  and  new 
sj)ccics  sometimes  actually  crowding  the  hempen 
tangles.  The  tMO  species  of  Brisinga,  B.  endccu- 
cnemos,  Absj.,  and  B.  coronata,  G.  0.  Sars,  came  up 
occasionally  and  Mere  always  regarded  as  prizes, 
although  it  M'as  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  ex- 
tricate their  spiny  arms  one  after  the  otlier  from  the 
tangles;  they  Mere  scarcely  ever  M’ithin  the  dredge. 
Salasler  papposus,  Forbes,  apparently  their  nearest  of 
kin  though  far  removed,  was  represented  abundantly 
by  a very  pretty  dee2)-Mater  variety,  M'ith  ten  arms 
about  forty  millinictre.s  across  from  tip  to  tip, 
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of  a bright  orange-scarlet  even  at  Station  at  a 
depth  of  G 10  fathoms ; and  we  dredged  abundantly 
S.  furcifer,  D.  and  K.  (Fig.  11),  previously  known 


Fill.  U.  Solo.<ttr  Hrriffr^  Vo>  llireKM  ami  K«mas.  Natural  Nix*.  (No.  :V.V  ) 

only  in  the  Scandinavian  seas.  Pcdicelhtsler  typicus. 
Sabs,  occurred  hut  sparingly,  and  more  frequently  the 


Fio.  15.  — JTore/Anufrr  Au/>i(/Na,  WvTii.ue  Tmommin.  DnrMl  aN}wrt.  TwivM  the  luitaml  siza. 

(No.  57.) 

pretty  biscuit-like  Aslrogonium  granulare,  Muller 
and  Tboschel.  A.  phryjianinn,  O.  F.  Ml'ller,  and 
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Asteropsis  pidvilliis,  O.  F.  Muller,  wore  not  met 
with  beyond  the  100-fathom  line.  A curious  little 
group  of  eushion  stars,  hitherto  supposed  to  he  con- 
fined to  high  latitudes,  were  represented  by  JPlerasfer 
militaris,  M.  and  T.,  and  P.  juilvillns,  Sars,  and  by 
two  forms  new  to  science,— one,  Kore I h raster  his- 
pkltts,  sp.  n.,  with  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface 
covered  witli  long  free  paxilhe  like  sable  brushes  (Fig. 
15).  Ranges  of  delicate  spatulate  spines  border  the 


Fro  n.tttr  ptUnrUttut,  Wvvii  i.r  Thomhok.  Veutinl  Kattiral  Mi/e.  tNo.  51* ) 


ambulacral  grooves.  As  in  Pferasler,  there  is  a double 
row  of  conical  water  feet.  The  other  genus  (Fig.  IG) 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable.  The  star-fish  is 
very  flat,  the  dorsal  surface  covered  with  short  paxilhe 
which  support  a membrane  as  in  Pleraster.  A row' 
of  spines  fringing  the  ambulacral  grooves  is  greatly 
lengthened  and  webbed,  and  the  web  running  along 
the  side  of  one  arm  meets  and  unites  with  the  w<'h 
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of  the  adjacent  arm,  so  tliat  the  angles  between  the 
arms  are  entirely  filled  up  by  a delicate  membrane 
stretched  on  and  supported  by  spines,  and  the  body 
thus  becomes  regularly  pentagonal.  There  is  no  trace 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  arms  of  the  trans- 
verse ranges  of  membranous  comb-like  plates  which 
are  so  characteristic  in  Pleraster. 

By  far  the  most  al)undant  and  conspicuous  forms 
among  the  star-fishes  in  deep  water  were  the  genera 
Astropeclen  and  Archastcr,  and  their  allies.  At  one 
to  two  hundred  fathoms  the  small  form  of  Aatro- 
peefen  irregularis,  A.  acicularis  of  Korman,  literally 
swarmed  in  some  places,  usually  in  company  with 
the  small  form  of  Luidia  sariguii,  M.  and  T.,  JO. 
saraii,  D.  and  K.  I feel  no  doubt  that  these  two 
forms,  A.  acicttlaria  and  L.  aarsii,  are  mere  deep- 
water varieties  of  the  forms  which  attain  so  much 
larger  proportions  in  shallow  water.  ]\Ir.  Edward 
Waller  took  charge  of  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys’  yacht 
during  the  summer  of  18G9,  on  a dredging  cruise  off 
the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  He  worked  principally 
about  the  100-fathora  line  and  a little  within  it,  and 
procured  a magnificent  series  both  of  Aatropecten  and 
Luidia  showing  a gradual  transition  through  all 
intermediate  stages  between  the  large  and  the  small 
varieties. 

The  cold  area  gave  us  Aatropecten  tenuiapinua  in 
great  abundance  and  beauty.  The  tangles  sometimes 
came  up  scarlet  with  them,  and  associated  with  this 
species  a handsome  new  form  of  a peculiar  leaden 
grey  colour,  and  with  paxillm  arranged  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  disk  in  the  form  of  a rosette,  or 
the  petaloid  ambulacra  of  a Ctgpeaster.  Aatropecten 
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arclicus,  Saks,  was  met  witli  sparingly  in  some  of  tlie 
deeper  dredgings.  The  known  northern  species  of 
Archuater  were  abundant  and  of  large  size ; A. 
parellii,  D.  and  K.,  passing  into  comparatively  shal- 
low water;  and  A.  audromrda  abundant  at  greater 
depths. 


Fio.  17. — ATchtuter  Wvvii4.k  Thomkom.  aj»pert  Tlim' fburtlm  of  11m-  imlm-il 

Kite.  (No.  fi7.) 


At  Stations  67  and  68,  and  at  various  others  in 
the  cold  area  we  t lok  many  specimens  of  a fine 
Archaater  (Fig.  17)  with  a double  row  of  large 
square  marginal  plates  giving  the  edges  a thickened 
square-cut  appearance  like  those  of  Clenod'iacua ; 
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each  marginal  plate  covered  "with  miliary  grains, 
and  with  a prominent  rigid  central  spine.  This  is 
a large  form,  one  of  our  most  striking  additions  to 
the  tale  of  known  species.  It  measures  120  nun.  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  arms  across  the  disk.  The  colour 
is  a rich  cream,  or  various  shades  of  light  rose. 

Ctenodiscus  crispalus  occurred  rarely  and  of  rather 
small  size,  not  more  than  25  mm.  across.  Nearly 
every  haul  bi’ought  up  small  specimens  of  Asier- 
acimihion  mUlleri,  M.  Saks,  and  specimens  of  all  sizes 
of  Cribrella  saiir/uinolenta,  O.  P.  Mt’LLER. 

The  distribution  of  Ophiuoridea  was  altogether 
new  to  a Briti.sh  dredger.  By  far  the  most  abundant 
form  in  moderate  depths  was  Amphiura  abysaicola, 
Sars,  a species  hitherto  unknown  in  the  British 
seas ; and  at  greater  depths  this  species  was  associated 
in  about  equal  numbers  with  Ophiocten  aericeum, 
Torres. 

Everywhere  Ophiacantha  spintdosa,  M.  and  T., 
abounds,  and  the  common  Ophioghjpha  lacertosa  of 
shallow  water  is  replaced  by  O.  sarsii,  Lutken, 
while  Ojdiiopholia  acideata,  O.  E.  Mvller,  loves  to 
nestle  among  the  branches  of  corals  and  stony 
2>olyzoa.  In  such  characteristic  cold  area  dredg- 
ings as  Stations  51,  65,  57,  and  64,  we  find  the 
two  species  of  Ophioscolex,  O.  putpnrea,  D.  and 
K.,  and  O.  ylaciulis,  M.  and  T. ; the  former  in 
some  2»laces  in  great  abundance,  and  the  latter 
much  more  scarce.  Both  species  are  new  to  the 
British  area,  and  two  very  remarkable  forms  which 
accom^jany  them  are  new  to  science.  One  of  these 
is  a very  targe  ophiurid  with  thick  arms,  up- 
wards of  three  decimetres  long,  and  a large  soft  disk 
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resembling  that  of  Ophiomyxa,  to  which  genus  it 
seems  to  be  allied.  The  specimens  which  have  been 
hitherto  procured  are  .scarcely  sufficiently  perfect  to 
allow  of  its  being  thoroughly  worked  out.  The  other 
is  a large  han'dsome  species  of  Ljungmans  genus 
Ophiopus.  The  plates  covering  the  disk  are  small  and 
obscure,  and  partly  masked  by  a netted  membrane. 
In  moderate  dejiths  Ampli'mra  balli,  Thompson,  was 
common,  and  we  now  and  then  dredged  a stray 
example  of  the  beautiful  little  Ophiopeltis  secungera, 
D.  and  K.,  lately  added  to  the  Shetland  fauna  by 
the  Rev.  A.  ISIerle  Norman. 

It  was  a matter  of  some  surprise  to  us  as  well  as 
of  great  pleasure  to  bring  up  in  many  of  our  cold 
area  hauls  considerable  numbers  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  northern  free  crinoids,  Antedon  escrichtii. 
So  far  as  I am  aware,  this  species  has  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  the  Scandinavian  or  Spitzbergen 
seas ; all  our  museum  specimens  come  from  Green- 
land or  Labrador.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Cteno- 
discus  crispatus.  In  neither  instance  do  the  speci- 
mens from  the  north  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  quite 
so  large  as  those  from  Greenland.  One  or  two 
hauls  in  moderate  water  gave  us  abundant  examples 
of  Antedon  celticus,  Barrett,  a form  still  more  com- 
mon however  in  the  Minch ; and  almost  every  haul 
we  found  a broken  specimen  or  some  fragments  of 
Antedon  sarsii. 

Once  or  twice  we  found  a frag^ment  of  the  stem  of 
Rhizocrinns,  but  singularly  enough  no  living  specimen 
of  this  interesting  little  crinoid  rewarded  us  from  the 
cold  water,  although  our  conclusion  seemed  to  be 
just,  that  the  Arctic  indraught  sets  into  the  Fiferoe 
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Channel  directly  from  the  seas  of  the  Loflfotens  where 
it  abounds. 

We  dredged  many  Holothuriae ; notably  everywhere 
below  200  or  300  fathoms  the  delicate  little  Echino- 
cucumia  typica,  M.  Saks  ; and  Psolus  sqnamatus, 
Koren,  which  does  not  seem  however  to  be  common, 
through  we  dredged  it  in  great  profusion  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  ‘ Lightning,’  its  white  scaly  disks  showing 
out  against  the  smooth  black  pebbles  of  Faeroe  basalt 
to  which  they  were  attached.  Eolothuria  ecalcarea, 
Sars,  was  met  with  occasionally,  and  formed  another 


Kio.  18.->£iinn(« Krovm.  (Nu  6^.) 


interesting  addition  to  the  British  fauna.  It  always 
had  a peculiar  effect  coming  up  among  a number  of 
much  smaller  and  more  delicate  things,  like  a massive 
German  sausage  twenty  or  thirty  centimetres  long. 

In  the  characteristic  hauls  in  the  cold  area  we  met 
with  some  very  interesting  crustaceans,  one  or  two  of 
which  I figure  as  they  are  highly  suggestive  of  the 
source  of  the  cold  water.  They  are  some  of  the 
gigantic  forms  of  amphipoda  and  isopoda  of  the 
Arctic  sea. 
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Eusirua  cuaphlaliia,  Kroyer  (Fig.  18),  had  pre- 
viously been  known  only  in  the  Greenland  sea,  and 


Kiu  Nuhman.  TM  k'v  the  tialnrdl  size.  (Xu.  ) 
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the  genus  was  represented  for  the  seas  of  Britain  by 
an  imperfect  example  of  another  species. 

Fig.  I'J  is  a large  and  hitherto  unknown  species  of 
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the  genus  Caprella,  the  odd-looking  group  of  skeleton 
shrimps  which  fix  themselves  by  their  hind  claspers, 
usually  in  this  locality  to  branching  sponges,  and  wave 
their  gaunt  grotesque  bodies  about  in  the  water. 

uE(ja  nasuta,  Norman  (Fig.  20),  is  another  new 
species,  one  of  the  ‘ normal  ’ isopods.  Much  larger 
specimens  of  this  curious  genus  are  however  known 
on  the  British  coasts,  usually  semi-parasitical  on  large 
fishes. 

Arcturus  baffini,  Sabine  (Fig.  21),  is  another  of 
the  ‘isopoda  normalia’ — normal  to  a certain  extent  in 
its  structure,  but  very  peculiar  in  its  appearance  and 


habifs.  Arctunis  has,  like  Caprella,  the  habit  of 
clinging  to  some  foreign  body  by  its  claspers,  and 
rearing  up  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  in  a queer 
manner ; but  it  has  in  addition  a pair  of  enormously 
developed  antennm,  and  to  these  the  young  cling  by 
their  claspers,  and  range  themselves  along  like  a 
couple  of  living  fringes.  Idoiea  {Arctnrvs)  baffini 
was  first  described  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Parry’s 
fourth  voyage.  This,  or  a nearly  allied  species, 
seems  to  occur  also  in  the  Antarctic  seas.  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross  remarks,'  that  in  dredging  at  a depth 

1 A Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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of  270  fathoms,  lat.  72  31  S.,  long.  173“  39  E., 
“ corallines,  flustrse,  and  a variety  of  marine  inverte- 
brate  animals  came  up  in  the  net,  showing  an  abun- 
dance and  great  variety  of  animal  life.  Amongst 
them  I detected  two  species  of  Fycnogonvm,  Idoicu 
bafflni,  hitherto  considered  peculiar  to  the  Arctic 


Fi(i.  21. — .{rcrvi  Mj  Sabime.  About  lli«  naliirnl  »ixe.  (No-  6^.) 


seas” — and  some  other  forms.  The  figure  represents 
Arclurm  baffini  and  a few  of  its  progeny,  which 
however  have  got  somewhat  into  disorder.  Tlie 
nursery  arrangements  are  usually  much  more  regular. 

One  or  two  species  of  the  singular  marine  arachnida 
of  the  genus  Nymphon,  of  a A'ery  large  size,  w(‘re 
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frequently  entangled  in  largo  numbers  on  the  loose 
hemp.  This  group  seems  to  he  specially  characteristic 
of  the  sea  at  an  arctic  temperature.  Tlujy  are  re- 
ported of  almost  incredible  size,  thirty  centimetres  or 
so  across,  from  the  late  German  and  Swedish  polar 
expeditions,  and  they  have  also  been  found  enor- 


Fio  S3.— .VjfMipAon  Norjiaj*.  Hllghtly  eiiljirgnl  (Na  56.) 


mously  large  in  deep  water  in  the  antarctic  regions. 
They  often  eome  up  clinging  to  the  sounding  line. 

The  Mollusca,  which  in  the  preceding  cruises 
usually  constituted  the  principal  results  of  the 
dredging,  were  hero  quite  subordinate  as  regards 
both  number  and  variety  to  the  groups  already 
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mentioned ; and  the  difference  between  the  moUuscan 
fauna  of  the  cold  and  that  of  the  warm  area  was  not 
by  any  means  so  great  as  that  shown  in  other  groups. 
One  of  the  mo.st  interesting  types  which  we  met  with 
was  Terebrahtla  scptala,  Philippi  = T.  septigera, 
Lovln,  a brachiopod  found  living  at  Station  C6  in 
the  Shetland  Channel,  at  a depth  of  345  fathoms, 
and  a bottom-temperature  of  — 1°*  1C.  A variety  of 
this  species,  from  the  Pliocene  beds  of  Messina,  has 
been  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Seguenza 
under  the  name  of  Jf^aldheimia  peloritana  ; and  it  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  Waldhehnia  Jloridana,  found 
in  the  Gulf  of  INlcxico  by  De  Pourtales,  which  our 
own  numerous  specimens  so  considerably  exceed  in 
size  as  to  show  that  its  more  congenial  home  is  in 
frigid  water. 

Only  a small  number  of  Fishes  were  procured,  but 
their  scarcity  may  probably  have  been  due  to  the 
unsuitablcncss  of  the  dredge  as  a means  for  their 
capture.  The  few  species  taken  were  placed  in  the 
liands  of  ^tr.  Couch  of  Polperro  by  Mr.  Loughrin, 
and  were  examined  by  liim  after  our  return.  The  list 
includes  a new  generic  form  intermediate  between 
Ch'inuera  and  Jdacrourus,  which  was  brought  up  from 
a depth  of  540  fatlmms  in  the  cold  area ; a new  species 
of  a genus  allied  to  Zexis ; a new  Gadns  approaching 
the  common  A4'liiting;  a new  species  of  Ophidion ; 
a sjiecies  of  a new  genus  near  Cgclopterua ; Blennhi^ 
fasciahis,  Bloch,  new  to  Britain ; Ammodytes  aiculus; 
a fine  new  Serranus  ; and  a new  SyngnatJnis. 

Death  put  an  end  to  the  labours  of  the  veteran 
Cornish  naturalist  while  he  was  preparing  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  our  new  species.  Ho  died  full  of 
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years  and  work,  and  this  last  task,  on  which  he  had 
entered  witli  keen  interest,  must  be  finished  by  other 
hands. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  bottom  temperature  of  the 
cold  area,  at  500  fathoms,  does  not  differ  by  more 
than  two  or  three  deijrees  from  that  of  the  "warm 
area,  at  depths  beyond  1,500  fathoms.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  Avell  pointed  out,  as  if  all 
the  extreme  climatal  conditions  w^hich,  in  the  deep 
w'ater  of  the  Atlantic  are  extended  over  a vertical 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  are  here  compressed, 
■without  greatly  altering  their  proportions,  into  the 
compass  of  half  a mile.  IVe  have  the  same  surface 
super-heating  and  rapid  fall  for  the  first  short  dis- 
tance ; the  same  hump  on  the  curves,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a layer  of  water  heated  by  some  other 
cause  than  direct  solar  radiation ; the  same  rapid  fall 
through  a ‘ stratum  of  intermixture ; * and,  finally, 
the  same  long  excessively  slow  depression  through  a 
deep  bottom  bed  of  cold  water  nearly  at  a uniform 
temperature. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  if  the  view  he  correct 
that  arctic  conditions  are  in  a broad  sense  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  abyssal  regions  of  the  sea,  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ‘ cold  area  ’ are 
common  to  the  deep  water  off  Kockall  and  as  far  south 
as  tbe  coast  of  Portugal ; but  the  fauna  of  the  Faeroe 
channel  includes  besides  these  generally  distributed 
forms,  an  assemblage  of  species — for  example  the 
large  crustaceans  and  arachnida  and  some  of  the  star- 
fishes— which  are  not  only  generally  characteristic  of 
frigid  conditions,  but  specially  of  that  part  of  the 
arctic  province  represented  by  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen, 
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Greenland,  and  Loffoten.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  especially  arctic  character  of  the  fauna  is 
maintained  by  the  continual  migration  of  arctic 
species  along  with  the  arctic  current  indicated  by 
the  depressions  in  the  lines  of  equal  temperature. 
Many  species  charaeteristic  of  the  ‘ cold  area  ’ were 
not  met  with  beyond  its  limits,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  entire  banking  in  and  disappearance  of  the  cold 
water,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  arctic  current 
as  such  at  the  western  opening  of  the  channel 
between  the  Fa*roe  banks  and  the  Hebrides. 


Tim  OOVRB!*0||*l«  HOfiR.  TItonffllAVIf. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Official  Documents  and  Official  Accounts  of  Preliminary  Pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  Es-plorations  in  11. M.  Sur- 
veying-vessel  'Porcupine!  during  the  Summer  of  18G9. — 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
setting  forth  the  origin  of  the  'Porcupine'  Expedition,  and 
the  dbjeets  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  out: — 

January  21,  18G9. 

The  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Dredging  Ojjenitions  conducted 
hy  Di-s.  Carpenter  and  Wyville  Thomson  (in  the  ‘ Lightning  ’) 
having  Ixien  considered,  it  was 

Re.solved, — That,  looking  to  the  valuable  results  obtained  from 
these  Marine  Researches,  n;stricted  in  scope  as  they  have 
been  in  a first  trial,  the  President  and  Council  consider  it 
most  desirable,  with  a view  to  the  advancement  of  Zoology 
and  other  branches  of  science,  that  the  exjdoration  should 
1m3  renewed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  and 
earned  over  a wider  area ; and  that  the  aid  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  so  liberally  afforded  last  year,  be 
again  requested  in  furtherance  of  the  undertaking. 

Resolved, — That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  measures  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  in 
order  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution  most  advantageously 
into  effect.  Tlie  Committee  to  consist  of  the  Ihesident 
and  Ollicers,  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and 
Captain  Richards. 

February  IS,  IM5.'). 

Read  the  following  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Marine 
Researches  : — 
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“ The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the  2 Lst  of 
January,  to  consider  the  mca.sures  advisable  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  llesearches  into  the  I’liysical  and  Biological  Condi- 
tions of  the  Deep  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Coast, 
beg  leave  to  Report  as  follows ; — 

“ The  results  obtained  by  the  Dredgings  and  Temjxirature- 
Soundings  carried  on  during  the  brief  Cruise  of  II.M.S.  ‘Light- 
ning’ in  August  and  September,  18G8,  taken  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  Dredgings  recently  prosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governments  of  Sweden  and  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  remarkable  Temperature-Soundings  of  Captain  Short- 
land  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  have  conclusively  shown — 

“ 1.  That  the  Ocean-bottom,  at  dejtths  of  500  fathoms  or  more, 
presents  a vast  field  for  research,  of  which  the  systematic 
exploration  can  scarcely  fail  to  yield  results  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  in  regard  alike  to  I’hysical,  Biological, 
and  Geological  Science. 

" 2.  That  the  prosecution  of  such  a systematic  exploration  is 
alfogcdher  beyond  the  reach  of  jirivate  enterprise,  requiring 
means  and  appliances  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment. 

“ It  may  be  hoped  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  be 
iinluced  at  some  future  time  to  consider  this  work  as  one  of  the 
si»eeial  duties  of  the  British  Navy;  which  possesses,  in  the 
world-wide  distribution  of  its  Ships,  far  greater  opportunities  for 
such  researches  than  the  Navy  of  any  other  country. 

“At  present,  however,  the  Committee  consider  it  desirable  that 
the  Royal  Society  should  repre.sent  to  Her  Jlajesty’s  Government 
the  importance  of  at  once  following  uj)  the  suggestions  appended 
to  Dr.  Carpenter’s  ‘rreliminary  Iteport’  of  the  Cruise  of  the 
‘Lightning,’  by  instituting,  during  the  coming  season,  a detailed 
survey  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  Ocean-bottom  between  the 
Noi’th  of  Scotland  and  the  Fieree  Islands,  and  by  extending  that 
survey  in  both  a N.E.  and  a S.W.  direction,  .so  as  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  Bhysical  anil  the  Biological  conditions  of  the  two 
Submarine  Provinces  included  in  that  area,  which  are  character- 
ized by  a strongly  marked  contrast  in  Climate,  with  a correspond- 
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ing  dissimilarity  in  Animal  Life,  and  t<j  trace  tliis  climatic 
dissimiliirity  to  its  source ; as  well  as  to  carry  down  the  like 
survey  to  depths  much  greater  than  hav'e  been  yet  explored  by 
the  Dredge. 

" This,  it  is  believed,  can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty 
(unless  the  weather  should  prove  extraordinarily  nnpropitious) 
by  the  employment  of  a suitable  vessel,  provided  with  the 
requisite  a|ipliances,  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle 
of  .September,  The  Ship  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a 
Crew  of  which  each  ‘watch’  could  carry  on  the  wmrk  con- 
tinuously without  undue  fatigue,  so  as  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  calm  weather  and  long  summer  days ; and  should  also 
provide  adoqimte  accommodation  for  tlie  study  of  the  specimens 
when  freshly  obtained,  which  should  be  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  tile  Expedition.  As  there  would  he  no  occasion  to 
extend  tlie  Survey  to  a greater  distance  than  (at  the  most)  400 
miles  from  land,  no  difficulty  would  be  exiwrieuced  iu  obtaining 
the  supplies  necessary  for  such  a four  months’  cruise,  by  runm'ng 
from  time  to  time  to  the  port  that  might  be  nearest  Thus, 
supposing  that  the  Ship  took  its  departure  from  Cork  or  Galway, 
and  proceeded  first  to  the  channel  between  the  British  Isles  and 
Eockall  Bank,  where  deptlia  of  from  1,000  to  1,300  fathoms  are 
known  to  e.xist,  tlie  Dreilgings  and  Temperature-Soundings  could 
be  proceeded  with  in  a northerly  direction,  until  it  would  be 
convenient  to  make  Stornoway.  Taking  a fresh  departure  from 
that  port,  the  exploration  might  then  be  carried  on  over  the  area 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Hebrides,  in  which  the  more  moderate 
depths  (from  .500  to  GOO  fathoms)  would  afford  gre.iter  facility  for 
the  detailed  survey  of  that  ^lart  of  the  Ocean-l)ottom  on  which  a 
Cretaceous  dejwsit  is  in  progress — the  Fauna  of  this  area  having 
been  shown  by  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ researches  to  present  features  of 
most  especial  interest,  while  the  careful  study  of  the  deposit 
may  be  expected  to  elucidate  many  phenomena  as  yet  unex- 
X>lained  which  are  pre.sentedby  the  ancient  Chalk  Formation.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  would  jirobably  be  requircd  for  this  pail  of 
the  Survey,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  vessel  might  agiiin  niii 
to  Stornoway  for  suiqilies.  Tlie  area  to  the  N.  and  N.K.  of 
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Lewis  should  then  be  worked  in  the  like  careful  manner;  and  as 
the  ‘ cold  area  ’ would  here  be  encountered,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  determination  of  its  boundarie.s,  and  of 
the  sources  of  its  climatic  peculiarity.  These  would  probably 
require  tlie  extension  of  the  survey  for  some  distance  in  a N.K 
direction,  which  would  carry  the  vessel  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Shetland  Isles ; and  Lerwick  would  then  be  a suitable 
IMjrt  for  supplies.  "Whatever  time  might  then  remain  would  be 
advantageou.sly  emjdoyed  in  dredging  at  such  a distance  round 
the  Shctlands  as  would  give  depths  of  from  250  to  400  fathoms, 
Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys’  dredgings  in  that  locality  having  been  limited 
to  200  fathoms. 

“ The  Natural-History  work  of  such  an  Expedition  should  bo 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  a Chief  (who  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  the  same  throughout),  aided  by  two  competent  Assistants 
(to  be  provided  by  the  Royal  Society),  who  should  be  engaged 
for  the  whole  Cruise.  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  is  ready  to  take  charge 
of  it  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks,  say,  to  the  end  of  June, 
when  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  would  be  prepared  to  take  his 
place ; and  Dr.  Carjxmter  would  be  able  to  join  the  Expetlition 
early  in  August,  remaining  with  it  to  the  end.  It  would  bo  a 
great  advantage  if  the  Suigeon  appointed  to  the  Ship  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and  sufficient 
interest  in  the  inquiry,  to  participate  in  the  work. 

“ The  experience  of  the  previous  Expedition  will  furnish 
adequate  guidance  as  to  the  appliances  which  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  ask  the  Government  to  provide,  in  case  they  accede 
to  the  present  application. 

“With  reference  to  the  Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus 
to  be  provided  by  the  Royal  Society,  the  Committee  recommend 
that  the  detailed  consideration  of  them  be  referred  to  a Special 
Committee,  consisting  of  gentlemen  practically  conversant  with 
the  construction  and  working  of  such  instruments.’’ 

Resolved, — That  the  Report  now  r(‘ad  he  received  ami  adopted, 
and  that  application  be  made  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
accordingly. 
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The  following  Draft  of  a Ixjttor  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  wa.s  approved  : — 

“ The  Koval  Society,  Bchuxoton  Hocse, 
'•February  18,  1869. 

“ SiE, — Eeferring  to  the  ‘Preliminary  lleport’  by  Ur.  Carpenter 
of  the  Eesultfi  of  the  Deep-Sea  E.\ploratioii  canied  on  during  the 
brief  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty's  Steam- vessel  ‘Lightning’  in 
August  and  September  last,  which  has  already  lieen  transmitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty — I am  directed  by  the  Pi-esidcnt  and  Council  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  to  state  that,  looking  to  the  valuable  information 
obtained  from  these  Marine  Ecsearches,  although  comparatively 
restricted  in  duration  and  extent,  they  deem  it  most  desirable, 
in  the  interests  of  Biological  and  Physical  Science,  and  in  no 
small  degree  also  for  the  advancement  of  Hydrographical  know- 
ledge, that  a fresh  exploration  should  l>e  entered  upon  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  extended  over  a wider  area ; and  they  now 
desire  earnestly  to  recommend  the  matter  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  My  Lords,  in  the  hope  that  the  aid  of  Her  ilajesty’s 
Government,  which  was  so  readily  and  liberally  bestowed  last 
year,  may  be  afforded  to  the  undertaking  now  contemplated,  for 
which  such  supjiort  would  be  indispensable. 

“ In  favour  of  the  practicability  and  probable  success  of  the 
proposed  fresh  exploration,  I am  directed  to  explain  tliat  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at,  as  well  as  the  course  to  be  followed  and 
the  measures  to  be  employed  for  their  attainment,  have  mainly 
been  suggested  by  the  olwervations  made  and  the  experience 
gained  in  the  last  Expedition. 

“ Further  information  as  to  the  proposed  exploration  will  be 
found  in  the  Eeport,  herewith  transmitted,  of  a Committee  to 
whose  consideration  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Council 

" It  is  understood  that  the  requisite  Scientific  Apparatus  and 
the  remuneration  of  the  Assistants  to  be  employed  would  lie 
provided  by  the  Eoyal  Society.  "With  regard  to  the  apjiliances 
which  Her  ^lajesty’s  Government  may  be  asked  to  provide,  tlie 
experience  of  the  previous  Expedition  will  furnish  adequate 
guidance,  whenever  the  general  scheme  may  be  approved.  It 
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Las  apj)cared  to  the  President  and  Council,  that  if  the  ship 
required  for  tlic  proiwsod  service  could  be  provided  by  tlie 
temporary  employment  of  one  of  Her  ilajesty’s  Surveying 
Vessels  now  in  commission,  anything  beyond  a trilling  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

“I  remain, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

" W.  Shakfey,  M.D., 

The  SecrcUiry  to  the  Admiralty.”  "Sec.  R.S." 

Eesolvcd, — That  a Committee  l>e  appiinted  to  consider  tlie 
Scientific  Apparatus  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
proposed  Expedition.  Tlie  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
President  and  OHicers,  with  Dr.  Carpenter, Captain  Itichards, 
Mr.  Siemens,  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  Sir  Charles  "WTieatstone, 
Avith  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

That  a sum  of  £200  from  the  (Toveriiment  grant  be  assigned 
to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  the  further  prosecution  of  Kesearches 
into  the  Temperature  and  Zoology  of  the  Deep  Sea. 

March  18,  18C9. 

An  oral  communication  was  made  by  the  Hydrographer  to  the 
effect  that  the  liords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  had 
acceded  to  the  request  conveyed  in  Dr.  Shaqicy’s  letter  of 
Eebi-uary  18;  that  Her  Majesty’s  Surveying- vessel  ‘Porcupine’ 
had  been  assigned  for  the  service ; and  that  the  special  equip- 
ment needed  for  its  efficient  performance  was  proceeding  under 
the  direction  of  her  Commander,  Captain  Calver. 

AprU  1.5,  1809. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Admiralty : — 

“Admiralty,  ifareh  19,  1869. 

" Sin, — With  refemnee  to  previous  corresixmdence,  I am  com- 
manded by  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
acquaint  you  that  Dr.  Caqientcr  and  his  Assistants,  who  have 
lieeii  deputed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  accompany  the  Expedition 
about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eairoe  Isles 
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for  the  puqx)se  of  investigating  the  bottom  of  tho  Ocean  by 
means  of  deep-sea  soundings,  ■will  be  entertained  whilst  embarked 
on  board  the  ‘ rorcupLne  ’ at  the  Government  e.xpense. 

I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“W.  G.  liOMAINB.” 

**  The  Presiilent  of  the  Royal  Society.'* 

June  17,  18G9. 

Read  tho  following  Report : — 

" The  Committee  appointed  Feb.  18,  18G9,  to  consider  the 
Sc;ientific  Apparatus  it  will  1«  desirable  to  provide  for  the  jm)- 
jKjsed  Expedition  for  Marine  Researches,  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
the  Council  the  following  Report : — 

"The  chief  subjects  of  Physical  Enfpiiry  which  presented 
themselves  as  interesting  on  their  own  account,  or  in  relation  to 
the  existence  of  Life  at  great  depths,  were  as  follows : — 

“(1)  The  temperature  both  at  tho  bottom  and  at  various 
depths  between  that  and  the  surface. 

“(2)  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  dissolved  Gases. 

" (3)  The  amount  of  Organic  matter  contained  in  the  water, 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  Inorganic  salts. 

“ (4)  Tho  amount  of  Light  to  be  found  at  great  depths. 

"Among  these  subjects  the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to 
confine  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  such  as  had  previously 
to  some  extent  been  taken  in  hand,  or  could  pretty  certainly  be 
carried  out. 

“ Tho  determination  of  Temperatures  has  hitherto  rested 
chiefly  upon  the  registration  of  minimum  Thermometers.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  temperature  registered  by  minimum  thermo- 
meter sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  even  if  their  registration 
were  unaffected  by  the  pressure,  would  only  give  the  lowe.st 
temperature  reached  somcichere  between  top  and  bottom,  not 
ncccmirilij  at  the  bottom  itself.  The  temperatures  at  various 
depths  might  indeed,  provided  they  nowhere  incrca.sed  on  going 
deeper,  be  determined  by  a series  of  minimum  thermometers 
placed  at  dilferent  distances  along  the  line,  though  this  would 
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involve  considerable  difficnlties.  Still,  the  liability  of  the  index 
to  slip,  and  the  probability  that  the  indication  of  the  tliermo- 
metei-s  would  be  affected  by  the  great  pressure  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  rendered  it  very  desirable  to  control  their  indica- 
tions by  an  independent  method. 

“ Two  plans  were  proposed  for  this  purpose,  one  by  Sir  Charles 
VVlieatstone,  and  one  by  Mr.  Siemens.  Koth  plans  involved  the 
employment  of  a voltaic  current,  excited  by  a battery  on  deck ; 
and  required  a cable  for  the  conveyance  of  insulated  wires.  The 
former  plan  depended  upon  the  action  of  an  immersed  Breguet’s 
thermometer,  which,  by  an  electro-mechanical  arrangement,  was 
read  by  an  indicating  instrument  placed  on  deck.  The  latter 
plan  made  the  indication  of  temperature  depend  on  the  existence 
of  a thermal  variation  in  the  electric  resistance  of  a conducting 
wire.  It  rested  on  the  equalization  of  the  derived  currents  in 
two  perfectly  similar  partial  circuits,  containing  each  a copper 
wire  running  the  whole  length  of  the  cable,  the  sea,  and  a 
resistance-coil  of  fine  platinum  wire ; the  coil  in  the  one  circuit 
being  immei’sed  in  the  sea  at  the  end  of  the  cable,  and  that  in 
the  other  being  immersed  in  a vessel  on  deck,  containing  water 
the  temperature  of  which  could  be  regulated  by  the  addition  of 
hot  or  cold  water,  and  determined  by  an  ordinary  thermometer. 

“The  instruments  required  in  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s  plan 
were  more  expensive,  and  would  take  longer  to  construct ; and, 
liesidcs,  the  Committee  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  a some- 
what costly  inatnimcnt  in  case  the  cable  were  to  break.  On 
these  accounts  they  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  simjiler  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Siemens ; and  the  apparatus  required  for  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  execution  is  now  completed,  and  in  use  in  the 
expedition. 

“ Meanwhile  a plan  had  been  devised  by  Dr.  Miller  for 
obviating  the  effect  of  priissure  on  a minimum  thermometer, 
without  preventing  access  to  the  stem  for  the  piuqiose  of  setting 
the  index.  It  consists  in  enclosing  the  bulb  in  an  outer  bulb 
rivetted  on  a little  way  up  the  stem,  the  interval  lx;tweeu  the 
bullis  being  partly  filled  with  liquid,  for  the  sake  of  quicker 
conduction.  The  Committee  have  had  a few  minimum  thermo- 
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meters  constructed  on  this  principle,  which  have  been  found  to 
answer  ])crfect]y.  The  nietliod  is  descrihed  in  a short  paper 
which  will  be  read  to  the  Society  to-niorrow. 

“ For  obtaining  specimens  of  water  from  any  depth  to  which 
the  dredging  extends,  the  Committee  have  procured  an  instni- 
nieiit  constructed  as  to  its  leading  features  on  the  plan  of  that 
described  by  Dr.  Marcet  in  the  I’hilosophical  Transactions  for 
1819,  and  used  successfully  in  the  earlier  northern  expeditions. 

“ilr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  is  now  out  on  the  first  Cruise  of  the 
‘ Porcui>ine,’  the  vessel  which  the  Aibniralty  have  sent  out  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  15.Sc. 
(son  of  Dr.  Carpimter),  who  undertakes  the  general  execution  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  part  of  the  irupiiry.  A letter  has 
been  received  by  the  President  from  Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  speaks 
highly  of  the  zeal  and  etliciency  of  ^Ir.  Carpenter,  The  ther- 
mometers protected  according  to  Dr.  Miller’s  plan,  and  the 
instrument  for  obtaining  specimens  of  water  from  great  depths, 
have  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  actual  practice.  Mr. 
Siemens'  instrument  was  not  cpiite  ready  wlien  the  vessel  startetl 
on  her  first  Cruise,  and  was  not  on  board  when  the  above  letter 
was  written.  The  gas-analyses  have  been  successfully  carried 
on,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  From  a letter 
subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Carpenter,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Siemens’  apparatus,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  1>een  tried,  works  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  thermometers  protected  according  to 
Dr.  Miller’s  plan.” 

••  June  10,  180«." 

Resolved, — That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  entered 
on  the  Minutes. 
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Pariicitlars  of  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Position  at  the  various 
Dredijing-statiom  of  II.M.S.  ‘Porcupine’  in  the  Summer 
of  16G9 
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THE  CRUISES  OF  THE  ‘ PORCUFIXE  ’ {(‘OUliniU'd). 

From  Shetland  to  Stornoway. — Phosphorescence. — The  EchinothuriJtr. 
— The  Fauna  of  the  ‘ Warm  Area. '--End  of  the  Cruise  of  18G9. 
Arrangements  for  the  E.'cj)odition  of  1870. — From  England  to 
Gibraltar. — Peculiar  Conditions  of  the  Mediterranean. — Keturn  to 
Cowes. 

.\iTF..VDix  A. — Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  the  lioyal 
Society,  and  other  olficial  documents  referring  to  the  Cruise  of 
II.M.S.  ‘Porcu])ine  ’ during  the  Summer  of  1870. 

ArpEsnix  B. — Particulars  of  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Position  at 
the  various  Dredging-stations  of  H. M.S.  ‘Porcupine’  in  the 
Summer  of  1870. 

*,*  Tlif  hratk'lrd  nunihrm  to  thf  irooileuls  in  thi»  chapter  refer  to  the  dredijing- 
slaliont  on  P/atee  ami  V. 

AVe  left  Lerwick  on  tlio  31st  of  August,  and  ran 
south-  and  westward,  passing  close  to  Sumburgh 
Head ; Fair  Isle,  of  evil  repute  among  mariners, 
lying  on  the  southern  horizon  like  a little  grey 
cloud.  The  weather  was  still  very  fine,  and  we 
had  a good  tossing  w ith  scarcely  a breath  of  wind 
in  the  famous  Roost  of  Sumburgh.  Past  Noma’s 
eyrie  on  the  ‘ Fitful  Uead  ; ’ past  in  the  falling 
shadows  of  the  autumn  night  the  rockv  Island  of 
Foula,  still  the  haunt  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  the 
great  skua  gull,  Leslris  cataracies,  a s])ecies  fast 
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liastcning  to  joiu  tlie  dodo  and  the  gair-fowl  among 
the  creatures  of  bygone  times. 

AVe  now  steered  somewhat  to  tlie  north  of  west,  and 
early  on  the  1st  of  Septemher  sounded  in  lat.  GO’  17', 
long.  2’ 53',  at  a depth  of  103  fathoms,  and  a bottom 
temperature  of  9’  2 C.  AA'e  were  still  in  the  shallow 
water,  and  had  not  touched  the  arctic  stream.  All 
day  we  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  dredging 
chiefly  well-knoma  Shetland  forms,  and  the  tempera- 
ture falling  slightly,  reaching  in  the  afternoon  at  a 
depth  of  203  fathoms,  8°'7  C.  (Station  74).  The  next 
sounding,  about  ten  miles  farther  north,  gave  us  the 
stratum  of  intermixture,  a temperature  of  5°'5  C.  at  a , 
depth  of  250  fathoms.  We  ran  about  thirty  miles  in 
the  night,  and  early  next  morning  dredged  in  the 
frigid  water  again  in  lat.  60°  30'  N.,  long.  3°  58'  N.,at 
a depth  of  344  fathoms,  with  a bottom  temperature  of 
— l°'l  C.,  the  temperature  at  the  surface  being  10°1  C. 
rive-and-twenty  miles  to  the  westward,  we  sounded 
again  at  noon  of  the  same  day  at  560  fathoms,  with 
-l°-2  C. 

In  these  two  or  three  last  cold  dredgings  the 
character  of  the  bottom  was  much  the  same— gravel 
of  the  older  rocks,  and  clay.  The  preponderance 
of  echinoderms  and  sponges  was  again  remarkable, 
and  the  paucity  of  mollusca,  though  in  this  I'cgiou 
we  took  a single  specimen  of  a mollusk  which 
seemed  to  be  greatly  out  of  its  latitude.  This  was  a 
pretty  little  brachiopod,  omioides,  Sacchi 

{Morrma,  Davidson),  hitherto  found  only  in  the 
'Mediterranean.  The  size  of  this  specimen  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  Alediterranean  examples  of  the 
same  species  a singular  circumstance  which  leads 
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our  friend  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  to  the  somewhat 
hazardous  presumption  that  “its  original  home  is 
in  the  boreal,  perhaps  even  in  the  arctic  region.” 
Two  very  peculiar  little  sponges  were  met  with  here 
rather  frequently  sticking  to  stones.  A short  smooth 
column,  about  20  mm.  in  height,  is  surmounted  in 
one  species,  which  must  I think  be  identified  with 
Thecophora  semisuberites,  Oscar  Schmidt,  by  a soft 
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pad  of  spongy  matter,  with  one  or  two  projecting 
tubes  with  oscula  in  the  centre.  The  other,  which  I 
shall  call  Thecophora  ibla  (Fig.  24),  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  cirripede  of  that  name,  ends  in  a scaly 
cone  with  a single  osculum  in  the  middle.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  column  in  both  forms  is  firm  and  glossy, 
under  the  microscope  composed  of  closely-packed 
sheaves  of  needle-shaped  spicules  with  their  termi- 
nation blunt  and  slightly  bulbous.  The  sheaves  are 

\ 2 
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arranged  vertically,  and  tliis  peculiar  tissue  forms  a 
complete  sheath  surrounding  a pulpy  mass  of  gra- 
nular horny  and  sarcodic  matter  which  fills  the  in- 
terior. In  this  inner  spongy  substance  sheaves  of 
similarly-shaped  spicules  are  likewise  arranged  ver- 
tically, but  much  more  loosely ; and  the  projecting 
scales  forming  the  head  of  Thecophora  ibla  are  formed 
by  the  projecting  ends  of  such  sheaves.  Among 
echinoderms,  Ophiacantha  spinulosa  was  one  of  the 
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prevailing  forms,  and  we  were  greatly  struck  with 
the  brilliancy  of  its  phosphorescence.  Some  of 
these  hauls  were  taken  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
tangles  were  sprinkled  over  with  stars  of  the  most 
brilliant  uranium  green ; little  stars,  for  the  phos- 
phorescent light  was  much  more  vivid  in  the  younger 
and  smaller  individuals.  The  light  was  not  constant,  * 
nor  continuous  all  over  the  star,  but  sometimes  it 
struck  out  a line  of  fire  all  round  the  disk,  flashing. 
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or  one  might  rather  say  glowing,  up  to  the  centre; 
then  that  would  fade,  and  a defined  patch,  a centi- 
metre or  so  long,  break  out  in  the  middle  of  an  arm 
and  travel  slowly  out  to  the  point,  or  the  whole  five 
rays  would  light  iip  at  the  ends  and  spread  the  fire 
inwards.  Very  young  Ophiacanthce,  only  lately  rid 
of  their  ‘ plutei,’  shone  very  brightly.  It  is  difficult 
to  doubt  that  in  a sea  swarming  with  predaceous 
crustaceans,  such  as  active  species  of  Dori/nchus  and 
Munida  with  great  bright  eyes,  phosphorescence 
must  be  a fatal  gift.  We  had  another  gorgeous 
display  of  luminosity  during  this  cruise.  Coming 
down  the  Sound  of  Skye  from  Loch  Torridou, 
on  our  return,  we  dredged  in  about  100  fathoms, 
and  the  dredge  came  up  tangled  with  the  long 
pink  stems  of  the  singular  sea-pen  Faconaria  qua- 
drangiilari^.  Every  one  of  these  was  embraced  and 
strangled  by  the  twining  arms  of  Aster  onyx  loveni, 
and  the  round  soft  bodies  of  the  star-fishes  hung  from 
them  like  plump  ripe  fruit.  The  Faconaria:  were 
resplendent  with  a pale  lilac  phosphorescence  like 
the  flame  of  cyanogen  gas ; not  scintillating  like  the 
green  light  of  Ophiacanlha,  but  almost  constant,  some- 
times flashing  out  at  one  point  more  brightly  and 
then  dying  gradually  into  comparative  dimness,  but 
always  sufficiently  bright  to  make  every  portion  of  a 
stem  caught  in  the  tangles  or  sticking  to  the  ropes 
distinctly  visible.  From  tbe  number  of  specimens  of 
Faconaria  brought  up  at  one  haul  wc  had  evidently 
passed  over  a forest  of  them.  The  stems  M ere  a metro 
long,  fringed  with  hundreds  of  polyps. 

Ophiocten  sericeum,  Forbes,  and  Ophioscolex  pur- 
purea, D.  and  K.,  Mere  likeu  ise  very  common,  and 
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ill  sand  patclies,  Ophioglypha  sarsii,  Lltken.  Tbe 
most  abundant  asterid  was  Asteropecten  tenuispi- 
miE,  always  a marked  object  from  its  bright  red 
colour — with  bore  and  there  an  example  of  Archaster 
andromeda  and  Tteraster  militaris.  Every  haul 
brought  up  several  specimens  of  the  so-called  large 
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form  of  Echinus  norcegicus,  here  of  a pale  colour, 
somewhat  conical,  and  looking  suspiciously  like 
small  forms  of  E.  Jlemingii. 

Along  with  one  or  two  specimens  of  Archaster 
andromeda,  we  took  at  Station  76  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  Archaster  (Fig.  25),  certainly  by  far  the 
finest  species  yet  dredged  in  tbe  Northern  Seas. 

The  arms  are  flattened,  somewhat  square  in  section 
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owin"  to  the  position  and  size  of  the  marginal  plates, 
which  run  up  nearly  vertically  from  the  side  of  the 
unusually  wide  amhulacral  groove  till  they  meet  the 
edge  of  the  pcrisom  of  the  dorsal  surface.  The  mar- 
ginal jilates  are  thickly  covered  with  rounded  scales 
and  hear  three  rows  of  spines — one  at  the  uj)per  edge 
(and  this  series  in  combination  form  a fringe  round 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  star-fish),  one  near  the  centre, 
and  one  a little  farther  down  towards  the  ventral 
edge.  The  amhulacral  groove  is  bordered  by  ob- 
liquely placed  combs  of  spines,  short  towards  the 
apex  and  centre  of  the  arm,  hut  becoming  longer 
towards  its  base,  and  forming  at  the  re-entering 
angles  between  the  amhulacral  groov'es  large  sin- 
gularly beautiful  pads ; each  plate  bearing  a double 
row  of  spines,  and  each  spine  having  a second  short 
spine  or  scale  on  the  end,  an  arrangement  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  bordering.  The 
inner  spine  of  each  comb  on  the  side  of  the  amhu- 
lacral groove  is  longer  than  the  others,  and  hears 
on  the  end  a little  oblong  calcareous  plate  usually 
hanging  from  it  somewhat  obliquely  like  a flag, 
Muth  sometimes  a rudiment  of  a second  attached  to 
it  in  a gelatinous  sheath,  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  an  abortive  pedicellaria.  From 
this  character,  which  is  one  which  cannot  escape 
observation,  I have  called  the  species  ‘ vexiUifer.' 
I know  no  star-fish  in  which  the  amhulacral  grooves 
are  so  wide  and  the  amhulacral  tubes  so  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  animal  as  in  this  species. 
The  dorsal  perisom  is  closely  covered  with  rosette-like 
paxillm.  The  colour  is  a pale  rose,  with  a tinge  of 
huff.  The  amhulacral  tubes,  which  when  the  animal 
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is  living  present  a very  marked  feature  from  their 
great  size,  are  scmi-trans2)arent  and  of  a jiale  pink 
colour. 

AV'e  now  took  a run  once  more  to  the  southward, 
recTOSsing  the  boundary  of  the  cold  stream,  and 
sounding  successively  in  21)0  fathoms,  with  a bottom 
temperature  of  5°-3  C.,  and  in  70  fatlioms,  with  a 
temperature  of  9 ’4,  practically  the  same  result  as 
in  the  former  ease ; and  in  the  next  four  Stations, 
80,  81,  82,  and  83,  we  repeated  the  oi)eration  in- 
versely, sounding  in  92  fathoms,  with  a tempera- 
ture of  9’  7 C. ; in  112,  with  9^'5  ; in  312,  with  5°  2 ; 
and  in  302,  witli  3°‘0. 

After  a run  of  about  sixty  miles  in  a south-easterly 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  100-fathom  line,  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday  the  4th  of  September  we 
sounded  in  hit.  09°  34'  N.,  long.  0°  34'  W.,  with  a 
depth  of  155  fathoms  and  a temperature  of  9°‘5  C. 
Two  otlier  Stations  after  running  distances  of  six 
and  eight  miles  only  took  us  once  more  over  the 
edge  of  the  bank  and  into  the  cold  river,  the  first 
giving  a dejith  of  190  fathoms,  with  a temperature  of 
9°'3,  and  the  second  415  fathoms,  and  - 1°'0. 

As  we  wei’e  satisfied  for  the  jn-esent  with  our  work 
in  the  cold  area,  and  as  the  next  day  was  the  day  of 
rest,  we  steamed  quietly  westwards  for  about  100 
miles,  past  the  Butt  of  the  Lews  and  beyond  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  to  Station  87,  lat.  59°  35'  N., 
long.  2°  11'  W.,  a point  nearly  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  deep  water  of  the  channel,  and  consequently  in 
the  axis  of  the  cold  stream,  the  line  in  which  the 
])eculiarities  of  the  cold  area  are  most  iironounced. 
Here  a sounding  gave  us  a depth  of  707  fathoms  and 
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a bottom  temperature  of  5°‘  2 C.  We  Avere  thus  in 
the  warm  area,  and  the  dead-cold  Avater  of  the  cold 
area  lying  fifty  or  sixty  miles  off,  AAUth  the  bottom 
at  a higher  level,  Avas  completely  banked  in.  The 
bottom  temperature  here  corresponded  so  closely 
Avith  that  of  the  same  deiith  in  the  Itoekall  Channel 
that  apparently  scarcely  a drop  of  the  Arctic  in- 
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draught  makes  its  escape  in  this  direction.  The 
dredge  here  brought  up  half  a ton  of  Atlantic 
‘ globigerina  ooze,’  a load  Avhich  tested  its  tackle 
and  the  donkev-engine  to  the  utmost.  The  weight 
of  the  dredge  itself  Avith  the  Aveight  attached  Avas 
8 cwt.,  so  tliat  altogether  the  burden  reached  not 
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far  short  of  a ton,  and  the  distance  it  had  to  be 
dragged  through  the  water  n as  not  much  less  than  a 
mile.  As  was  frequently  the  case  when  these  great 
loads  came  up,  there  were  few  of  the  higher  animal 
forms  in  the  dredge.  The  tangles  brought  up,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  specimens  of  a very  handsome  star- 
fish, the  type  of  a new  genus. 

Zoroaster  fuhjens  (Tig.  26)  is  a five-rayed  star-fisli, 
250  mm.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  arms,  which  run  close 
up  to  the  centre  leaving  a small  disk  not  more  than 
20  mm.  in  diameter.  There  are  four  rows  of  sucking 
feet  in  the  ambulacral  grooves,  a character  which 
places  the  genus  in  the  first  division  of  the  Asterida, 
along  with  Asteracanlhion.  The  arms  are  compressed 
laterally,  and  run  up  to  a central  longitudinal  ridge, 
which  hears  a row  of  large  pointed  spines  articulated 
to  a row  of  projecting  knoh-like  ossicles.  Trom  this 
ridge  hands  of  ossicles  curve  downwards  to  the  edge 
of  the  ambulacral  groove  so  close  together  and  so 
thick  and  solid  that  the  arms  are  continuously  and 
strongly  mailed  over.  The  disk  is  paved  with  large 
calcareous  tubercles  with  articulated  spines;  the  tuber- 
cles and  spines  becoming  larger  towards  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  long  fine  spines,  with  here  and  there  a group 
of  pedicellarim  on  short  soft  stalks  attached  to  the 
tops  of  special  spines,  while  a row  of  such  .spines 
hearing  large  groups  of  pediccllarim  runs  along  the 
edges  of  the  ambulacral  grooves.  'When  living,  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  animal  is  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  glairy  mucus.  The  colour  of  the  perisom 
is  a magnificent  yellow  scarlet,  hut  it  is  very  evan- 
escent, fading  immediately  in  spirit.  This  is  a 
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distinct,  as  well  as  a very  striking  form.  We  only 
met  with  it  on  this  occasion.  The  skeleton  of  this 
star-fish  at  first  sight  closely  resembles  that  of  some 
species  of  Ophidiuster,  for  instance  O.  asperulm, 
Lutken.  It  is  at  once  distinguished,  however,  by  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  quadruple  row  of  ambu- 
lacral  suckers ; and  the  texture  of  the  surface  of 
the  star-fish  is  utterly  different.  The  arrangement 
of  the  ossicles  of  the  frame-work  is  perhaps  nearest 
to  that  in  Arthraster  dixoui,  Fokbes,  from  the  lower 
chalk  of  Balcombe  pit  near  Araberley,  Sussex ; but 
the  only  specimen  of  that  species,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  unfortunately  does  not  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plates  in  the  ambulacral  grooves. 

As  our  coals  were  beginning  to  run  short,  and 
what  remained  were  blowing  off  fast — steaming 
against  rather  a strong  head  wind — we  thought  it 
prudent  to  retrace  our  steps  slowly  towards  Storno- 
way, tlredging  on  our  way.  Accordingly,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  took  a haul  in  lat.  59°  20',  N.,  long. 
8°  23'  W.,  witli  a depth  of  705  fathoms,  and  a 
temperature  of  5°-9  C.  Continuing  our  easterly 
course  during  the  night,  but  heading  slightly  north- 
wards so  as  to  come  upon  the  ground  M'here  we 
had  been  previously  so  successful  in  dredging  the 
singular  anehoring  sponges,  we  dredged  in  the 
morning  in  lat.  59°  38'  N.,  long.  7°  40'  W.,  with  a 
depth  of  4rl5  fathoms  and  a temperature  of  7°'  5 C. 
This  haul  was  not  very  rich,  but  it  yielded  one  speci- 
men of  extraordinary  beauty  and  interest.  As  the 
dredge  was  coming  in  we  got  a glimpse  from  time  to 
time  of  a large  scarlet  urchin  in  the  bag.  We 
tliought  it  was  one  of  the  highly-coloured  forms 
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of  Echinus  jlomhiyii  of  unusual  size,  and  as  it  was 
blowing  fresh  and  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  dredge  capsized,  wo  gave  little  heed  to 
what  seemed  to  he  an  inevitable  necessity — that  it 
should  he  crushed  to  pieces.  AVe  w'cre  somewhat 
surprised,  therefore,  when  it  rolled  out  of  the  bag 
uninjured;  and  our  surprise  increased,  and  was  cer- 
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tainlv  in  mv  case  mingled  with  a certain  amount  of 
nervousness,  when  it  settled  down  quietly  in  the  form 
of  a round  red  cake,  and  began  to  pant — a line  of 
conduct,  to  sav  the  least  of  it  verv  unusual  in  its 
rigid  undemonstrative  order.  Yet  there  it  was  with 
all  the  ordinary  characters  of  a sea-urchin,  its  intcr- 
ainhulacral  areas,  and  its  amhulacral  areas  with  their 
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rows  of  tube  feet,  its  spines,  and  five  sharp  blue  teeth  ; 
and  eurious  undulations  were  passing  through  its 
perfeetly  flexible  leather-like  test.  I had  to  summon 
up  some  resolution  before  taking  the  weird  little 
monster  in  my  hand,  and  eongratulating  myself  on 
the  most  interesting  addition  to  my  favourite  family 
which  had  been  made  for  many  a day. 

Caheria  hystrix — for  I have  named  this  genus  and 
species  after  our  excellent  Commander  and  his  tidy 
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little  vessel,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  plea* 
sant  times  we  had  together — is  circular  and  depressed, 
rather  more  than  120  mm.  in  diameter,  and  about 
25  mm.  high  (Fig.  28).  Both  interambulacral  and 
ambulacral  areas  are  wide.  The  peristome  and  the 
periproct  are  unusually  large ; the  former  covered  with 
calcareous  seale-like  plates,  perforated  up  to  the  rim  of 
the  mouth  for  the  passage  of  ambulacral  tube-feet,  as 
in  Cidari^;  tbe  latter  with  a large  madreporic  tubercle 
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and  five  large  round  openings  in  the  ovarial  plates 
in  the  centre  of  which  open  the  wide  ducts  from  the 
ovaries.  The  jaw  pyramid,  ‘ Aristotle’s  lantern,’  is 
large  and  strong,  and  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Dia- 
dematidae,  and  the  teeth  are  large  and  simply  chan- 
nelled, The  point  of  structure,  however,  in  which 
Cah'eria  differs  from  all  previously  described  recent 
urchins  is  the  arrangement  of  the  ambulacral  and 
interambulacral  plates.  These,  instead  of  meeting 
edge  to  edge  and  abutting  against  one  another  so  as 
to  form  a continuous  rigid  shell  as  in  most  other 
cell  in  ids,  overlap  one  another ; the  plates  of  the  inter- 
amhulacral  arem  from  the  apical  pole  towards  the 
moutli,  those  of  the  ambulacral  arete  from  the  mouth 
towards  the  apical  disk  (Fig.  28).  In  Calveria,  the 
outer  portions  of  the  interambulacral  plates  leave 
spaces  between  them  whieh  are  filled  up  with  mem- 
brane, and  the  inner  ends  of  the  plates  form  large  wide 
expansions,  which  overlap  greatly.  The  ambulacral 
pairs  of  pores  are  singularly  arranged : they  are  in 
arcs  of  three,  hut  two  of  the  pairs  of  each  arc  penetrate 
small  special  accessory  plates,  while  the  third  pair 
penetrates  the  ambulacral  plate  near  the  end.  The 
outer  ends  of  the  interambulacral  plates  overlap  the 
outer  ends  of  the  ambulacral  plates,  so  that  the 
ambulacral  area?  arc  essentially  within  the  interambu- 
lacral. The  interambulacral  plates  bear  each  close  to 
the  outer  end  where  they  overlap  the  ambulacral 
plates,  a large  primary  tubercle ; and  two  imperfect 
rows  of  primary  tubercles  bearing  long  spines  are 
ranged  in  the  middle  of  the  ambulacral  areac ; the 
remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  plates  is  thickly 
studded  with  secondary  tubercles  and  miliary  grains. 
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The  spines  are  very  delicate  and  hollow,  with  pro- 
jectiii"  processes  arranged  in  an  imperfect  spiral;  and 
resemble  somewhat  the  small  spines  of  the  Diade- 
matidaj.  The  colour  of  the  test  is  a rich  crimson  with 
a dash  of  purple,  and  it  is  very  permanent ; the  only 
perfect  specimen  procured  which  is 
preserved  in  spirit  has  not  lost 
eolour  greatly  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Mr. 

Gwyn  Jeffreys,  dredging  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  took  two  nearly 
perfect  specimens  and  several  frag- 
ments of  another  species  of  the 
genus  Calveria ; and  subsequent 
careful  examination  of  fragments 
and  debris  has  shown  that  this 
second  species.  C feneslrata,  occurs 
likewise  in  the  deep  water  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
interambulacral  plates  are  nar- 
rower, and  leave  larger  membra- 
nous spaces  between  them,  and  the 
great  key-like  overlapping  expan- 
sions in  the  middle  line  are  much 
larger.  The  spines  have  the  same 
form  and  are  arranged  nearly  in 
the  same  way ; but  parallel  to 
the  outer  row  of  large  spines 
on  each  interambulacral  space  there  is  a row 
of  four  or  five  or  more  pedicellarim,  of  quite  a 
peculiar  type.  The  head  of  the  pedicellaria  which 
is  supported  on  a long  stalk,  consists  of  four  valves 
(Fig.  29),  the  wide  terminal  portion  of  each  forming 
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a beautiful  double  fene.strated  frame,  with  a peculiar 
twist  ill  it  reminding  one  of  a CamptjUjdiscus,  and  a 
very  elegant  crcnatcd  border.  These  disks  arc  raised 
on  delicate  hollow  pedicels,  which  expand  beneath, 
at  their  point  of  attachment  to  the  common  stalk. 
A large  mass  of  muscle  envelopes  the  lower  part  of 
tiie  group  of  pedicels,  and  doubtless  determines  the 
movement  of  the  valves  in  reference  to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  relation  in  position  the 
valves  can  occupy  when  the  instrument,  wdiatever 
may  be  its  use,  is  closed. 

IVe  now  steamed  onwards  to  the  south-east  for 
about  ten  miles,  and  put  down  our  dredge,  fully 
equipped  with  ‘ hempen  tangles  ’ and  every  accessory 
device  for  entrapping  the  denizens  of  the  deep,  exactly, 
as  our  Commander  assured  us,  over  the  spot  where  we 
bad  dred-ved  the  lloUemcc  earlv  in  the  cruise.  We 

O * 

got  there  in  the  evening,  and  adojited  a jilan  which 
we  bad  tried  successfully  once  or  twice  before;  we 
allowed  the  dredge  to  remain  down  all  night,  moving 
along  with  the  drift  of  the  vessel,  and  hauled  it  up 
in  the  earlv  mornimj.  I do  not  believe  human 
dredger  ever  got  such  a haul.  The  special  inhabit- 
ants of  that  particular  region — vitreous  s|)onges  and 
ecliinoderms— had  taken  quite  kindly  to  tlie  tangles, 
warping  themselves  into  them  and  sticking  through 
them  and  over  them,  till  the  mass  was  such  that  we 
could  scarcely  set  it  on  hoard.  Dozens  of  "reat  JIol- 

• O CT 

Icnue,  like 

“ Wrinkled  heads  and  aged, 

With  silver  beard  and  hair,” 

a dozen  of  the  best  of  them  breaking  otf  just  at 
that  critical  point  where  everything  doubles  its 
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weight  by  being  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  sink- 
ing slowly  aw'ay  back  again  to  our  inexpressible 
anguish ; glossy  whisps  of  Hyalonema  spicules ; a 
bushel  of  the  pretty  little  mushroom-like  Tisiphonia  ; 
a fiery  constellation  of  the  scarlet  Astropecten  tenuis- 
pinus  ; while  a whole  tangle  was  ensanguined  by  the 
‘ disjecta  membra  ’ of  a splendid  Brisinga. 

There  was  not  much  in  the  dredge-bag  that  was 
new.  Some  large  Munklee,  with  their  ‘ sphtiery  eyne ; ’ 
some  fine  specimens  of  Kophobelemnon  mulleri;  an 
example  of  the  Euryalid,  Asleronyx  Icteui,  nearly 
the  only  Scandinavian  echinoderm  which  we  had  not 
previously  taken ; and  an  injured  specimen  of  a 
flexible  urchin,  which  we  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
species  as  that  procured  the  day  before,  although  it 
differed  greatly  in  colour,  being  of  a uniform  pale 
grey.  Upon  further  examination,  however,  it  proved 
to  be  the  type  of  a totally  different  generic  group  of 
the  same  family. 

Phormosoma  placenta  resembles  Calveria  in  having 
the  perisom  flexible,  the  plates  overlapping  in  the 
same  way  and  in  the  same  directions  ; hut  the  plates 
overlap  one  another  only  slightly,  and  they  leave  no 
membranous  spaces  between,  so  that  they  form  a 
continuous  shell.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  form 
is  that  the  upper  surface  is  quite  different  from  the 
lower.  Above,  the  ambulacral  and  interamhulacral 
are®  are  well  defined  and  in  ordinary  proportion, 
the  interamhulacral  arem  being  just  twice  as  wide 
as  the  ambulacral,  and  the  spines  are  much  like 
those  of  Calveria,  and  are  arranged  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  At  the  periphery  the  shell  comes  to 
a kind  of  ridge,  and  alters  entirely ; from  the  edge 
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to  the  mouth  the  distinction  between  amhulacral 
and  interarabulacral  aroic  is  apparently  lost,  and 
the  sutures  between  the  plates  ean  scarcely  be  made 
out ; the  pore  areie  are  reduced  to  mere  lines  of 
double  pores,  and  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
shell  is  studded  over  uniformly  with  the  very  large 
areolic  of  primary  tubercles,  bearing  spines  which 
are  small  and  delicate  and  apparently  quite  out  of 
j>roportion  to  the  mass  of  muscle  connected  with 
them  which  fills  the  areohe.  As  in  Caheria,  the 
tubercles  are  jierforatcd. 

AVe  have  thus  become  accpiainted  Avith  three 
members  of  a family  of  urchins  which,  while  differ- 
ing in  a most  marked  way  fi-om  all  other  known 
living  groups,  bear  a certain  relation  to  some  of  these, 
and  easily  fall  into  their  jilace  in  urchin  classification. 
They  are  ‘ regular  echinids,’  and  have  the  normal 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  principal  parts. 
They  resemble  the  Cidarida*  in  the  continuation  of 
the  lines  of  amhulacral  pores  over  the  scaly  membrane 
of  the  peristome  to  the  mouth,  and  they  approach 
the  Diadematidm  in  their  hollow  spines,  in  the  form 
of  their  small  pedicellarim,  and  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  jaw  pyramid.  From  both  of  these  families  they 
differ  in  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  plates  and 
in  the  structure  of  the  pore  area?,  to  the  widest  extent 
compatible  Avith  belonging  to  the  same  sub- order. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Wickham  Flower  of  Park 
mil,  Croydon,  procured  a very  curious  fossil  from 
the  upper  chalk  of  Iligham  near  Rochester.  It  con- 
sisted of  a number  of  series  of  imbricated  plates 
radiating  from  a centre,  and  Avhile  certain  sets  of  these 
plates  Avere  perforated  Avith  the  characteristic  double 
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])ores  of  the  urchins,  these  were  absent  in  alternate 
series.  Some  points  about  this  fossil,  particularly 
the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  plates  over  portions 
indicating  a circle  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter, 
caused  great  difficulty  in  referring  it  to  its  place. 
Edward  Forbes  examined  it,  but  would  not  hazard 
an  opinion.  The  general  impression  was  that  it  must 
he  the  scaly  peristome  of  some  large  urchin,  possibly 
of  a large  Cyphosoma,  a genus  abundant  in  the  same 
bed.  Some  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first 
specimen,  a second  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Norman 
Glass,  from  Charlton  in  Kent.  This  specimen  ap- 
peared at  first  to  solve  the  difficulty,  for  it  contained 
in  the  centre  a well-developed  ‘lantern  of  Aristotle 
there  then  was  the  peristome  of  the  urchin,  of  which 
!Mr.  Flower’s  siiecimen  was  the  periproct.  The  lute 
Dr.  S.  P.  "Woodward  examined  the  two  specimens 
carefully,  and  found  that  the  question  was  not  so 
easily  settled,  lie  detected  the  curious  reversal  of 
the  imbrication  of  the  plates  in  the  ambulacral  and 
interambulacral  arem  which  I have  described  in 
Cali-eria,  and  at  one  'point  he  traced  the  plates  over 
the  edge  of  the  specimen,  and  found  that  they  were 
repeated  inverted  on  the  other  side.  With  great 
patience  and  great  sagacity  he  worked  the  thing  out, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  dealing 
with  the  representative  of  a lost  family  of  regular 
echinids. 

Woodward  names  his  new  genus  Echinothuria,  and 
describes  the  chalk  species,  E.  Jloris,  almost  as  fully 
and  accurately  as  we  could  describe  it  now  with  a full 
knowledge  of  its  relations  — for  Echinothuria  is 
closely  related  to  Calceria  and  Phormosoma.  In  all 
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essential  family  characters  they  agree.  The  plates 
imbricate  in  the  same  directions  and  on  the  same 
plan,  and  the  structure  of  the  ambulacral  area;, 
which  is  so  special  and  characteristic,  is  the  same. 
Echinothuria  differs  from  Calveria  in  the  wider  inter- 
ambulacral  and  ambulacral  plates,  in  the  smaller 
amount  of  overlapping,  and  in  the  absenee  of  mem- 
branous intervals;  and  from  Phormosoma  it  differs 
in  having  the  structure  and  ornament  of  the  apical 
and  oral  surfaces  of  the  test  the  same. 

As  the  genus  Echinothuria  was  the  first  described, 

I have  felt  justified  in  naming  the  family  the  Echino- 
thuridm.  I have  done  this  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
as  it  brings  into  prominence  a term  suggested  by 
my  late  friend  Dr.  Woodward,  whose  early  death 
was  a serious  loss  to  science.  In  Dr.  Woodward’s 
memoir,  the  following  curious  paragraph  occurs : — 

“After  this  apparently  conclusive  demonstration, 
it  appears  desirable  to  give  a name  to  this  fossil  and 
to  attempt  a short  description,  although  its  rank  and 
affinities  are  still  a matter  of  conjecture.  At  present 
it  is  one  of  those  anomalous  organisms  which  Milne 
Edwards  compares  to  solitary  stars  belonging  to  no 
constellation  in  particular.  The  disciples  of  Von  Baer 
may  regard  it  as  a ‘ generalized  form  ’ of  echinoderm, 
coming,  however,  rather  late  in  the  geological  day. 
The  publication  of  it  should  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  base  their  hopes  on  the  ‘ imperfection  of  the 
geological  record,’  as  it  seems  to  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  a family  or  tribe,  whose  full 
history  must  ever  remain  unknown.”  The  special 
bearings  of  the  discovery  of  this  group,  and  of 
several  other  animal  forms  allied  to  chalk  fossils 
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living  among  the  recent  chalk-mud  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-hed,  will  be  discussed  in  a future  chapter. 

While  we  were  examining  our  wonderful  dredge- 
load the  little  ‘ Porcupine  ’ was  steaming  slowly 
southwards — past  the  island  of  Rona,  and  Cape  Wrath 
looking  out  into  the  north  cold  and  blue,  with  the 
waves  now  curled  up  asleep  at  its  feet,  as  if  they 
never  did  any  harm ; past  the  welcome  Butt  of  the 
licws,  and  into  the  little  harbour  of  Stornoway.  Ilcre 
we  remained  some  days;  not  sorry— even  although 
our  cruise  had  been  thoroughly  pleasant — to  exchange 
the  somewhat  cramped  routine  of  life  in  a gun-boat 
for  the  genial  hospitalities  of  Stornoway  Castle. 

The  fauna  of  the  ‘ warm  area  ’ is  under  circum- 
stances altogether  special  and  peculiar,  wdiich  must 
be  discussed  in  full  hereafter.  While  the  cold  area 
is  sharply  restricted,  the  warm  area  extends  con- 
tinuously from  the  Faeroes  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
At  all  events  the  same  conditions  are  continuous ; 
hut  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
whole  600  or  700  fathoms  of  w’ater  down  to  the 
bottom  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fmroe  Channel,  corre- 
sponds with  the  surface  layer  only  to  a like  depth  in 
the  Rockall  Channel  or  in  the  Atlantic  basin.  The 
first  700  to  800  fathoms  in  all  cases  are  actually 
warm,  but  where  the  depth  greatly  exceeds  800 
fathoms,  there  is  a mass  of  cold  water  beneath  sink- 
ing slowly  to  nearly  the  freezing-point.  The  bottom 
therefore,  the  habitation  of  the  fauna,  is  only  warm 
where  the  depth  is  not  greater  than  800  fathoms, 
and  in  such  a case  only  can  the  term  ‘ warm  area  ’ 
be  correctly  applied.  Such  are  the  conditions  off 
F&roe,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  contrast 
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between  the  warm  and  cold  areas  so  marked  in  that 
region.  The  warm  area,  however,  even  as  thus 
restricted,  is  continuous  southwards  so  far  as  we 
know  indefinitely  for  the  North  Atlantic,  occupying 
the  zone  of  depth  along  the  coast  from  say  300  to  800 
fathoms.  At  great  deptlis  everywhere  the  climatal 
conditions  approach  those  of  the  cold  area,  and  the 
actual  character  of  a fauna — an  assemblage  of  animals 
at  any  one  spot — must  depend  not  merely  upon  tem- 
perature but  upon  the  laws  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  deep-sea  animals  ; a subject  on  which  we  know 
as  yet  very  little. 

i’he  bottom  in  the  cold  area  in  the  Fmroe  Channel 
is  rough  gravel.  That  in  the  warm  is  everywhere 
nearly  homogeneous  ‘globigerina  ooze.’  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  a marked 
difference  in  the  hahits  of  the  animals  and  their 
mode  of  life- 

Referring  then  to  the  foraminifera,  the  dredge  came 
up  throughout  the  warm  area  full  of  Olobigerina  and 
Orbuliiid,  and  fine  calcareous  mud,  the  produet  of  their 
disintegration.  Among  these  were  multitudes  of 
other  forms,  most  of  them  of  large  size.  I quote  from 
Dr.  Carpenter.  Speaking  of  the  Jloltenm  ground,  he 

gjjyg  . “ The  Foraminifera  obtained  on  this  and  the 

neighbouring  parts  of  the  warm  area  presented  many 
features  of  great  interest.  As  already  stated,  several 
arenaceous  forms  (some  of  them  new)  were  extremely 
abundant ; but  in  addition  to  these  we  found  a great 
abundance  of  Miliolinea  of  various  types,  many  of 
them  attaining  a very  unusual  and  some  even 
an  unprecedented  size.  As  last  year,  we  found 
Cornvspiriv  resembling  in  general  aspect  the  large 
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Operculime  of  tropical  seas,  and  liilocuUtKe  and 
Triloctilinw  far  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  littoral 
forms  of  British  shores;  and  witli  these  were  asso- 
cated  CristellnricE  of  no  less  remarkable  size,  pre- 
senting every  gradation  from  an  almost  rectilineal 
to  the  nautiloid  form,  and  having  the  animal  body  in 
so  perfect  a state  as  to  enable  it  to  he  completely 
isolated  by  the  solution  of  the  shell  in  dilute  acid.” 
Sponges  were  extremely  abundant,  hut  tliey  were 
restricted  to  only  a small  number  of  species ; all  of 
them  with  one  form  or  another  of  the  curious  an- 
choring habit.  Among  the  llexactinellidaj  lloltenia 
was  the  most  striking  and  the  most  abundant  form. 
Hyaloncma  was  also  common ; but  we  got  few  per- 
fect specimens  with  the  sponge  and  glass-rope  in 
connection.  The  conical  sponge  heads  were  very 
numerous ; they  seemed  to  have  been  torn  off  by 
the  edge  of  the  dredge,  the  rope  remaining  in 
the  mud,  and  the  ropes  were  frequently  brought 
up  without  the  sponge.  Almost  all  the  ropes  were 
encrusted  with  the  constant  ‘ commensal  ’ of  Uya- 
lonema,  Valylhoa  fatua.  Very  young  examples  of 
Hyalotiema,  with  the  whisp  from  5 nun.  to  20  mm. 
long,  had  usuall}'^  no  Fulythoa  on  them ; hut  when 
they  had  attained  above  the  latter  dimensions  in 
almost  every  case  one  could  sec  the  first  polyp  of 
the  Falylhoa  making  its  appearance  as  a small 
bud,  and  its  pink-encrusting  cccnosarc  spreading 
round  it.  By  far  the  most  common  sponge  in  the 
chalk-mud  is  the  pretty  little  hemispherical  corti- 
cate form  Tisiphouia  agarieijonuis.  This  species, 
though  differing  from  it  greatly  in  appearance  and 
habit,  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  a strong,  heavy 
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encrusting  sponge  which  we  met  with  frequently 
sticking  to  stones  in  the  ‘ cold  area.’  Tlie  form  of 
the  spicules  was  nearly  though  not  quite  the  same, 
and  their  arrangement  was  very  similar.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  two  forms  placed  in  intermediate  circum- 
stances might  have  approached  one  another  very 
closely. 

In  the  warm  area,  as  in  the  cold  at  these  great 
de|)ths,  there  is  a singular  absence  of  Hvdrozoa.  A 
few  species  of  Sertularki  and  Plumularia,  and  one  or 
two  allied  forms  occurred,  and  they  are  now  in  the 
skilful  hands  of  Dr.  Allman  for  determination ; but 
their  small  number  and  insignificance  is  remarkabla 

Neither  are  the  true  corals  represented  by  numer- 
ous species,  although  in  some  places  individuals 
are  enormously  abundant.  During  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ 
cruises  of  1809  twelve  species  of  Madreporaria  were 
procured  which  have  been  determined  by  Professor 
Martin  Duncan.  None  of  these  belong  to  ‘reef- 
building’  genera,  but  to  a group  whieh  are  recognized 
as  deep-sea  corals,  a group  which  appears  to  have  had 
numerous  representatives  during  all  the  later  geolo- 
gical periods.  In  a band  somewhat  restricted  in 
depth,  extending  downwards  from  the  100-fathom 
line,  we  met  in  some  places  with  very  large  numbers 
of  many  varieties  of  Caryophyllia  borealis,  Fleming 
(Fig.  4) ; and  at  depths  of  300  to  GOO  fathoms  the 
handsome  branching  Lophohelia  prolifera,  Pat.t.as 
(Fig  30),  forms  stony  copses  covering  the  bottom 
for  many  miles,  the  clefts  of  its  branches  affording 
fully  appreciated  shelter  to  multitudes  of  Area 
mduloaa,  Psolus  squamalus,  Ophiopholis  aculeata, 
and  other  indolent  ‘ commensals.’ 
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Five  species  of  Amphihelia  are  cited  by  Professor 
Martin  Duncan  from  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ expedition : — 
A.  profunda,  Pouutales  ; A.  oculata,  L.  sp. ; A.  mio- 
ccnica,  Seouenza;  A.  atlantica,  n.  sp. ; and  A.  ornata. 


Fiu.  ^.—‘LophohcUa  proliftra,  Paujib  (ip.).  Thrce-fourUiB  the  natural  site.  (No.  Stt  ) 


n.  sp. ; and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  chiefly  on  the 
verge  of  the  cold  area,  the  hempen  tangles  involved 
some  elegant  fragments  of  the  stony  coral  Allopora 
oculina,  EiinENDERG  (Fig.  31). 
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Although  many  of  the  echinoderms  of  the  cold 
area  are  common  to  the  warm,  the  general  facies 
of  the  echinoderm  fauna  is  different,  and  there  are 
a number  of  additional  and  very  striking  forms. 

Cidaria  papillata,  Leske,  is  abundant  at  moderate 


Fio.  Xi.—AUopora  orwIfMa,  EHSSicBxim. 


depths.  On  our  second  visit  to  the  lloUenia  ground 
we  dredged  one  small  specimen  of  the  handsome 
urchin  already  described,  Porocidaria  purpurata. 
.\  fine  brilliantly-coloured  urchin  of  the  Echinva 
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Jlemingii  group,  but  distinguished  from  E.  Jlemingii 
by  characters  which  I must  regard  as  of  specific 
value,  Echinus  microstoma,  "Wyvllle  Thomson,  was 
common  and  of  large  size ; and  along  with  it  many 
very  beautiful  brightly-coloured  examples  of  the 
smallest  form  of  E.  noroegicus. 

The  three  species  of  the  Echinothuridfe,  Caheria 
hyslrix,  C.  fenestrata,  and  Phormosoma  placenta  have 
as  yet  been  met  with  in  this  region  only,  and  they 
seem  to  have  a wide  distribution,  stretching  at  about 
the  same  depth  and  temperature  from  the  E*roe 
Islands  to  the  south  of  Spain.  I hear  from  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Agassiz  tliat  Count  Pourtales  has 
dredged  fragments  of  one  of  the  species  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances  in  the  Strait  of  Florida. 
Cribrella  sanguinolenta  was  in  thousands,  of  all 
colours — scarlet,  bright  orange,  and  chocolate  brown. 
Several  examples  were  found  of  a fine  Scy taster, 
probably  identical  with  the  Asterias  canariensis  of 
D’Orbigny,  and  if  so  liaving  a southern  distribu- 
tion. The  curious  little  Pedicellaster  typhus  of 
Sars  was  not  unfrequent ; a form  which  looks  very 
much  like  the  young  of  something  else.  One  small 
specimen  of  Pterasler  milituris  came  up  from  the 
lloltenia  ground,  but  with  the  exception  of  Astro- 
pecten  lenuispintis,  which  seemed  to  be  more  abun- 
dant than  ever,  the  characteristic  arctic  echino- 
derms  were  absent.  We  took  no  examples  here  of 
Toxopneustes  drobochhnsis,  Tripylus  fragilis.  Ar- 
chaster andromeda,  CtenodiscHs  crispatus,  Astropecten 
arcticus,  Euryale  linkii,  Ophioscolex  glacialis,  or 
Antedon  escrichtii.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  may 
be  colonies  in  the  ‘ warm  area  ’ of  some  or  of  all  of 
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these — for  the  region  in  which  they  are  common 
under  very  different  climatal  conditions  is  within  a 
few  miles,  and  there  is  no  intervening  barrier — but 


Flo.  $2.’—Oi>hiomuEium  /ymaMi,  Wvviuut  Tuouson.  Dorul  surface  ; natural  i<lza.  (Ko.  4&. 

they  certainly  are  not  abundant.  Amphiura  abya- 
aicola,  Saks,  was  in  great  numbers  sticking  to  the 
sponges,  and  Ophiacantha  apinuloaa  was  nearly  as 
common  as  in  the  cold  area. 
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We  took  one  or  two  small  examples  of  a very  fine 
opbiurid,  of  which  larger  specimens  had  been  pre- 
viously found  at  about  the  same  depth  and  tem- 
perature during  the  second  cruise  of  the  same 
season  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  form  probably 
ought  to  bo  referred  to  Lyman’s  genus  Ophiommium, 


Pio.  OpAiolittffim  Ivmanit  Wtvxlli  Thomboii.  Oral  aorlkce. 


though  the  characters  of  the  genus  must  be  some- 
what altered  to  admit  it.  Ophiomusitm  eburneum, 
Lyman,  of  which  several  specimens  were  taken  by 
Count  Pourtales  at  depths  of  from  270  to  336 
fathoms,  off  Sandy  Key,  is  distinguished  by  the 
great  solidity  and  complete  calcification  of  the 
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perisom.  The  plates  of  the  disk  are  soldered 
together,  so  as  to  form  a close  mosaic  {(ivaelov). 
The  mouth-papillaj  are  fused  into  two  lines,  their 
number  being  only  indicated  by  grooves.  Tlie 
lateral  arm-plates  are  united  together  above  and 
below,  the  upper  and  lower  arm-plates  are  reduced 
to  mere  rudiments,  and  there  are  no  tentacle  pores 
beyond  the  first  arm-joints. 


Fig.  SI.—//oryncAv4  Kurman.  Oiit't*  and  a half  th«  natural  size  ; everywhere  in 

deep  water. 


In  our  new  species,  which  I name  provisionally 
Ophiomminm  hjmaui,  the  diameter  of  the  disk  is 
28  mm.,  and  the  length  of  each  arm  100  mm.  in 
large  specimens.  The  two  lateral  arm-plates,  fused 
together  above  and  below,  form  complete  rings,  their 
distal  edge  notched  on  each  side  for  the  insertion  of 
seven  arm  spines,  of  which  the  lowest  is  much  longer 
than  the  rest.  The  dorsal  arm-plates  are  small  and 
diamond-shaped,  let  in  between  the  lateral  arm- 
j)lates  at  the  distal  end  of  their  upper  line  of 
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junction.  The  ventral  arm-plates  are  entirely  absent. 
This  is  a large  handsome  star-fish.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  fossil  form  which  can  be  referred  to  the  same 
genus;  but  it  looks  like  a thing  which  might  be 
expected  to  have  congeners  in  the  upper  chalk. 
Holothurids  were  not  frequent,  but  the  singular 
little  Echinociicumia  typica  of  Sars,  covered  with 
spiny  plates,  turned  up  in  every  sifting. 


Ftu.  S5.— XmafAiu  cQrptAUri,  Noumak.  Oiicv  and  a half  the  itatural  aixe.  (No.  47  ) 


Crustacea  are  numerous ; but  we  have  here  entirely 
lost  the  gigantic  Arctic  amphipods  and  isopods  of 
the  ‘ cold  area.’  A pretty  little  stalk-eyed  form 
Dorytichm  thomaoni,  Norman  (Fig.  34),  small  and 
delicate,  and  very  distinct  from  all  previously  de- 
scribed species  of  the  genus,  is  very  widely  diffused. 
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This  crab,  from  its  long  spiny  legs  and  light  body, 
very  often  comes  up  entangled  on  the  part  of  the  rope 
which  had  been  passing  over  the  ground.  Another 
handsome  new  species,  Amathia  carpenleri,  Nor- 
man (Fig.  35),  was  common  in  the  sandy  chalk- 
mud  of  the  ‘ Iloltenia  ground.’  The  genus  had 
previously  been  familiar  as  a Mediterranean  form. 

I quote  from  a preliminary  notice  of  the  Crus- 
tacea by  the  llev.  A,  Merle  Norman : “ Ethma 

granulata  (sp.  n.),  the  same  species  as  that  found 
oflF  Valentia,  but  exhibiting  a most  extraordinary 
modification  of  structure.  The  examples  taken  at 
110 — 370  fathoms  in  the  more  southern  habitat 
have  the  carapace  furnished  in  front  with  a spi- 
nose  rostrum  of  considerable  length.  The  animal 
is  apparently  blind,  but  has  two  remarkable  spiny 
eye-stalks,  with  a smooth  rounded  termination 
where  the  eye  itself  is  ordinarily  situated.  In  the 
specimens  however  from  the  north,  which  live  in 
542  and  705  fathoms,  the  eye-stalks  are  no  longer 
moveable.  They  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  their 
sockets,  and  their  character  is  quite  changed.  They 
are  of  much  larger  size,  approach  nearer  to  each 
other  at  their  base,  and  instead  of  being  rounded  at 
their  apices  they  terminate  in  a strong  rostrate 
point  No  longer  used  as  eyes,  they  now  assume  the 
functions  of  a rostrum ; while  the  tnie  rostrum  so 
conspicuous  in  the  southern  specimens  has,  marvellous 
to  state,  become  absorbed.  Had  there  been  only  a 
single  example  of  this  form  procured,  we  should  at 
once  have  concluded  that  we  had  found  a monstrosity, 
but  there  is  no  room  for  such  an  hypothesis  by  which 
to  escape  from  this  most  strange  instance  of  modifi- 
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cation  of  structure  under  altered  conditions  of  life. 
Three  specimens  were  procured  on  two  different 
occasions,  and  tliey  are  in  all  respects  similar.” 

Mollusca  are  much  more  al)undant  and  varied 
in  the  warm  area  than  in  the  cold.  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  remarks,  however,  that  there  is  not  such 
a decided  ditference  in  tlie  Molluscan  fauna  of  the 
two  regions  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
difl'erence  in  their  conditions ; very  many  species 
being  common  to  both.  At  .oOO  fathoms  the  sponges 
are  full  of  Vccten  vitreus,  Chem.,  and  Columbella 
halioeti,  Jeffreys;  and  throughout  the  area  species 
occur  of  many  Molluscan  genera,  including  Lima, 
DacruJiiim ,Nuculu,  T^eda,  Moalacuta , Axinm,  Astarte, 
Tellina,  Keirra,  Dentulium,  Cadnlm,  Sipho/ioden- 
ialittm,  liissoa,  Adis,  Odostomia,  Aporrhais,  Idlearo- 
toma,  Fiisus,  and  Bueduum. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  fauna  of  the  warm  area  otf 
the  north  of  Scotland  seems  to  he  an  extension  of 
a fauna  with  wdnch  we  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly^ 
acquainted,  occujiying  what  we  must  now  call 
moderate  dejiths,  say  from  300  to  800  fathoms, 
along  coasts  which  are  hathed  hy  currents  of  equa- 
torial water.  The  fauna  of  tliis  zone  is  evidently 
extremely  rich ; and  as  it  is  heyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  dredging  from  an  open  boat,  and  yet  not 
at  a sufficient  depth  to  present  any  very  great  diffi- 
culty from  a yacht  of  average  size,  its  exploration 
seems  to  present  just  the  combination  of  adventure 
and  novelty  to  stimulate  amateurs ; so  we  may 
hope  shortly  to  have  its  conditions  and  distribution 
cleared  up.  A most  successful  step  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  already  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  Avho, 
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witli  his  yacht  ‘Xorna,’  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Saville  Kent,  lias  thrown  a "ood  deal  of  additional 
lit>;lit  upon  the  zoology  of  tlie  ‘warm  area’  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal. 

We  left  Stornoway  on  tlie  Pith  of  September,  and 
in  tlie  afternoon  dredgi'd  for  a few  hours  in  Loeh 
Torridon  without  much  result.  J^ate  in  the  evening, 
steaming  down  Itaasay  Sound,  we  came  upon  the 
luminous  forest  of  Famuaria  to  which  I have  already 
referred.  At  noon,  on  the  11th,  w'e  w'crc  abreast  of 
the  Island  of  Mull,  and  on  the  15th  w'e  were  once 
more  moored  in  the  Abercorn  Basin,  Belfast,  where 
we  took  leave  of  the  ‘ Porcujiine  ’ and  our  highly- 
valued  friends  her  captain  and  officers ; in  the  hope 
of  meeting  them  again  shortly,  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  our  summer’s  Avork. 

On  the  21th  of  March,  1870,  a letter  was  read  at 
the  council  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  from  Dr.  Car- 
penter, addi’essed  to  the  President,  suggesting  that  an 
exploration  of  the  deep  sea,  such  as  Avas  carried  out 
during  1868  and  1861)  in  the  regions  to  the  north  and 
Avest  of  the  British  Islands,  should  now  he  extended 
to  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  should  recom- 
mend such  an  undertaking  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Admiralty,  Avith  a view  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty’s  GoA’ernment,  as  on 
the  previous  occasions.  The  official  correspondence, 
Avith  reference  to  the  expedition  of  the  summer  of 
1870,  is  given  in  Ajipendix  A to  the  present  chapter. 

It  AA'as  intended,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  to 
divide  this  year’s  expedition  into  cruises ; and  again 
lilr.  (Jwyn  Jefi'rcys  undertook  the  scientific  direction 
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ol‘  tlie  first  cruise,  at  a time  when  both  Dr.  Carpenter 
and  I were  occupied  with  our  official  work.  A young 
Swedish  naturalist,  Mr.  Joshua  Lindahl  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lund,  accompanied  him  as  zoological 
assistant,  and  ^Ir.  Vi.  L.  Carpenter  took  charge  of 
the  chemical  department.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Jeffreys’  cruise  should  e.xteud  from  Falmouth  to 
Cihraltar.  Dr.  C'arpenter  and  I were  to  have  re- 
lieved him  at  Gibraltar,  meeting  the  vessel  there,  and 
to  have  worked  together  as  we  did  the  year  before ; 
hut  I was  unfortunately  laid  up  with  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  last  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  rested  with  Dr.  Carpenter.  Owing  to 
this  untoward  circumstance,  I must  give  at  second- 
hand  the  brief  account  of  the  first  part  of  the  work 
of  the  year  1870  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
sketch  of  what  has  been  done  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  the  condition  and  fauna  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  In  the  Mediterranean  Dr.  Carpenter  found 
the  conditions  of  temperature  and  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  life  entirely  e.xceptional,  as  might 
have  been  to  a certain  extent  anticipated  from  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  that  land-locked  sea. 
The  investigation  of  1870  can  only  be  said  to  have 
i>roken  ground  towards  the  solution  of  a series  of 
very  special  and  peculiar  problems;  and  I am  not 
in  a position  to  go  farther  at  present  than  to  indicate 
the  general  results  at  which  my  colleague  has  arrived. 

The  ‘ Porcupine’  left  Falmouth  on  the  4th  of  July, 
hut  was  detained  in  the  Channel  for  several  days  by 
fogs  and  contrary  winds.  On  the  7th  of  July,  they 
reached  the  slope  from  the  plateau  of  the  Channel  to 
the  deep  water  of  the  .Vtlantic,  and  took  a first  haul 
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in  r)()7  fathoms.  ]\[r.  Jelfivvs  roports  the  contents  of 
the  dredge  as  small  I)ut  very  interesting  Amoni!; 
the  mollusca  he  notes  TerehruUda  septaln,  Lhnopsis 
borccdis,  Uela  tenella,  Verticordin  abijitsicoht.  Turbo 
fdosus,  and  llbigivitia  renfricom.  Turbo  fdomu  and 
its  variety  T.  yhdtratus  had  previously  been  known 
only  as  fossils  in  the  tertiaries  of  Calabria  and  Mes- 
sina. Terebratula  sept(da,  Lioiopnis  borealis,  and 
Held  tenella  are  likewise  fossil  in  the  Pliocene  beds  of 
southern  Italy,  and  are  found  living  in  the  Scandi- 
navian seas.  !Mr.  Norman  notes  among  the  crus- 
taceans new  species  of  Ampelisea  and  of  six  other 
genera;  and  the  beautiful  scarlet  Echinus  microstoma 
was  the  most  conspicuous  echinoderm. 

The  wind,  as  tlie  vessel  passed  over  the  slope  of  the 
Channel,  Avas  rather  too  light  for  successful  dredging ; 

the  drift-wav  was  scarcely  sullicient  to  carrv  the 

* » « 

dredge  along.  The  tangles  were  most  valuable, 
coming  in  as  highly  etrective  aids,  particularly  in 
securing  all  tilings  provided  with  anything  in  the 
form  of  sjiincs  or  other  asperities. 

On  the  8th  the  first  haul  was  nearly  a failure.  Other 
hauls  later  in  the  day,  at  Gt)0  and  500  fathoms,  gave 
important  results.  Ithi/nelionella  Seguknza  ; 

PleuronecHa,  sp.  n.  ; and  Aetceon,  sp.  n.,  occurred: 
besides  the  usual  northern  species.  NIr.  Norman 
reports  as  to  No.  3:  “A  most  important  dredging, 
the  results  among  the  Crustacea  being  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  rest  put  together — at  any  rate 
of  the  first  cruise.  It  contains  almost  all  of  the 
choicest  of  the  new  sjiecies  in  last  year’s  expedi- 
tion, and  four  stalk-eyed  crustaceans  of  great  in- 
terest, three  of  which  are  new,  and  the  fourth. 
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CJeryon  tridens,  i.s  a fine  Norwegian  species.  "With 
these  are  associated  two  forms  of  a more  southern 
character,  Inachns  dorsetlensis  and  Ehalia  crunch'd, 
whicli  I should  not  have  expected  at  so  great  a 
depth.”  The  echinoderms  were  a very  northern 
group.  Tliey  included  Ciduris  pupiUata,  Echinus  nor- 
vegicus  and  E.  microstoma,  the  young  of  Brissopsis 
lyrifera,  Astropcclen  arcticus.  Archaster  andromeda, 
and  A.  parellii,  with  a small  specimen  of  Ophio- 
musium  lymaui,  several  examples  of  Ophiacantha 
spinulosa,  and  as  usual  one  or  two  of  the  universally 
distributed  Echinocuemnis  typ'ica.  Dr.  ^McIntosh,  to 
whom  the  annelids  were  referred,  notices  as  a species 
supposed  to  he  specially  northern,  Thelepns  coro- 
natus,  F.\n.;  and  Hot  tenia  carpenteri,  our  familiar 
anchoring  sponge,  of  all  sizes  and  ages  and  in  consider- 
able numbers,  was  entangled  in  the  hempen  ‘ swabs.’ 
July  ^th. — The  wind  still  too  light  for  effective 
work.  Dredged  in  717  and  358  fathoms,  the  assem- 
blage of  mollusca  having  the  usual  character  of  being 
to  a great  extent  common  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the 
seas  of  Norway  and  to  the  pliocene  fauna  of  Sicily 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  included  on  this  occasion 
Terebratella  spitzbergensis,  an  arctic  and  Japanese 
form,  Pecten  vitreus,  and  P.  aratus,  Leda  pernula, 
Trochus  suturalis,  Odostomia  nitens,  and  Ptenrotoma 
hispidulum.  Among  the  echinoderms  was  a fine 
specimen  of  Brisinga  endecacnenios,  Abs.iornsen, 
v(?ry  markedly  different  from  B.  coronata,  which  was 
the  form  commonly  met  with  in  the  north.  The 
corals  were  represented  by  AmphiheUn  oculata  and 
Besmophylluni  crista-gatti.  Among  the  annelids  were 
Pista  crista ta,  O.  F.  Muller,  and  Trophonia  glauca. 
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Malmgken,  both  of  them  Arctic  species.  The  lOtli 
was  Sunday,  and  the  vessel  lay-to,  and  on  tlie  11th 
they  dredged,  still  on  the  slope  of  the  channel  plateau, 
with  nearly  the  same  result  as  before,  the  fauna 
maintaining  the  same  character. 

Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  was  now  anxious  to  get  a haul 
nr  two  in  the  very  deep  water  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  which  we  liad  explored  successfully 
in  1809.  They  therefore  steamed  southwards,  going 
a considerable  distance  without  dredging,  as  they 
were  afraid  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  cable 
between  Brest  and  North  America.  Mhen  thev  got 
to  their  ground  unfortunately  had  weather  set  in, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  Vigo.  On  Thurs- 
day, July  nth,  they  passed  Cape  Einisterre,  and 
dredged  in  81  fathoms  about  9 miles  from  the 
Spanish  coast.  Along  with  a number  of  familiar 
forms,  some  of  them  with  a wide  northern  exten- 
sion, they  here  took  on  the  tangles  two  specimens, 
one  young  and  one  apparently  mature,  both  con- 
siderably injured,  of  the  singular  Echinidean  already 
mentioned,  Calceria  feneslralo.  This  is  evidently 
not  a rare  form  nor  is  it  confined  to  very  deep  water ; 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  should  have  escaped 
notice  so  long.  On  the  15th,  they  sounded  in  from 
100  to  200  fathoms,  about  10  miles  from  Vigo,  and 
on  the  IGth  took  one  or  two  hauls  in  Vigo  Bay  at 
a depth  of  20  fathoms.  This  locality  had  already 
been  well-nigh  exhausted  by  ^Ir.  !McAndrew  in  181i), 
and  only  a few  additions  Mere  made  to  his  list. 

They  left  Vigo  on  the  18th.  I quote  from  IMr. 
Guyn  Jeffreys ; — 

“ Wednesday,  July  20///. — Dredged  all  day  M'ith 
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considerable  success  at  deptlis  from  380  to  904 
fathoms  (Stations  14-K!) : the  wind  and  sea  had  now 
"one  down ; and  we  took  with  tlie  scoop-net  a few 
living  specimens  of  Clio  cuspiclala.  The  dredgings  in 
380  and  -409  fathoms  yielded  among  the  molliisea 
Lcda  lucida  (Norwegian  and  a Sicilian  fossil),  Axinus 
euunjaHus  (also  Norwegian),  Xctpra  obesa  (Spitz- 
bergcn  to  the  West  of  Ireland),  Ododomia,  n.  sp.,  O. 
minida  (MediteiTanean),  and  Certlhiitm,  n.  sp.  ; and 
among  the  echiuoderms  were  Brimtiya  eudecacncmos 
and  Astcromjx  lorcni.  But  the  results  of  the  dredg- 
ing in  994  lathoms  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite 
our  utmost  astonishment.  It  being  late  in  the  even- 
ing, the  contents  of  the  dredge  could  not  be  sifted 
and  examined  until  daylight  tlie  next  morning.  We 
then  saw  a marvellous  assemblage  of  shells,  mostlv 
dead,  hut  comprising  certain  .sp(>eies  wliich  we  had 
always  considered  as  exclusively  northern,  and  others 
Avhich  Mr.  Jeffreys  recognized  as  Sicilian  tertiary  fos- 
sils, while  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
of  species  were  undescribed,  and  some  of  them  repre- 
sented new  genera.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  mollusca  perfect  and  fragmentary  taken  in  this 
one  haul : — 
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Tlie  northern  species  above  referred  to  are  SI  in  num- 
ber, and  include  J)acri(Iiinn  vUremu,  Xucula  pumila, 
Lcda  Iticida,  L.friyida,  Verticordia  cdjyssicola,  Nearu 
juyosa,  N.  ohesa,  Tectvra  fidva,  Fisstirisepta  jiopUlosu, 
Torcllia  ceHtita,Pleurotoma  turricida.  Ad  mete  viridula, 
Cylichna  alba,  Ct/Uchna  ovala,  Jeffreys  n.  sp.,  Bulla 
couulus,  S.  AVood  not  Deshayes  (Coralline  Crag), 
and  Scaphander  librarius.  Leda  lucida,  Necera  jugosa, 
Tectura  fulra,  Fissurisepta  paplllom,  TorelUa  cestita, 
as  well  as  several  other  known  species  in  this  dredging, 
arc  also  fossil  in  Sicily.  Nearly  all  these  shells,  as 
well  as  a few  small  echinoderms,  corals,  and  other 
organisms,  had  evidently  been  transported  by  some 
current  to  the  spot  where  they  were  found ; and  they 
must  have  formed  a thick  deposit  similar  to  those  of 
whieli  many  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata  ai’e  composed. 
It  seemed  probable  also  that  the  deposit  was  partly 
caused  by  tidal  action,  because  a fragment  of  Melam- 
pu8  mgosolis  (a  littoral  pulmonibranch)  was  mixed 
with  deep-water  and  oceanic  Pectinibranchiates  and 
Lamellibrancliiates.  None  of  the  shells  were  Miocene 
or  of  an  older  period. 

“This  remarkable  collection,  of  which  not  much 
more  than  one-half  is  known  to  conchologists,  not- 
withstanding their  assiduous  labours,  teaches  us  how 
much  remains  to  he  done  before  we  can  assume  that 
the  record  of  Marine  Zoology  is  complete.  Let  us 
compare  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea-bed  in  the  North 
Atlantic  with  that  small  fringe  of  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  it  which  has  yet  been  2>artially  exjilored,  and 
consider  with  reference  to  the  dredging  last  men- 
tioned what  are  the  pi’osjiects  of  our  ever  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep 
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throughout  the  globe  ! We  believe,  however,  that  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  newer  Tertiaries  would 
materially  assist  us  in  the  inquiry  ; and  such  exami- 
nation is  feasible  and  comparatively  easy.  Much 
good  work  has  been  donq  in  this  line ; but  although 
the  researches  of  Brocchi','  Bivona,  Cantraine,  Phi- 
lippi, Calcara,  Costa,  Aradas,  Brugnonc,  Seguenza, 
and  other  able  pahcontologists  in  the  south  of  Italy 
have  extended  over  more  than  half  a century,  and 
are  still  energetically  prosecuted,  many  species  of 
molluscous  shells  are  continually  being  discovered 
there,  and  have  never  been  published.  Besides  the 
IMollusca  in  this  dredging  from  991  fathoms,  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  informs  us  that  there  are  two  new 
genera  of  corals,  and  Flabellum  dislincinm,  which  last 
lie  regards  as  identical  with  one  from  North  Japan. 
It  coincides  with  the  discovery  on  the  Lusitanian 
coasts  of  two  Japanese  species  of  a curious  genus  of 
ilollusea,  Verlieordht,  both  of  which  are  fossil  in 
Sicily  and  one  of  them  in  the  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk.” 

In  the  same  dredging  there  are  a number  of  very 
singular  undcscribed  sponges,  many  of  them  recalling 
some  of  the  most  marked  characters  of  one  of  the 
sections  of  Ventriculates.  These  will  be  referred  to 
in  a future  chapter. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  of  July,  dredging  was 
carried  on  all  day  at  depths  from  GOO  to  1095  fathoms, 
lat.  39"  42'  N.,  long.  9°  43'  W.,  with  a bottom  tempera- 
ture at  1095  fathoms  of  4'’  3 C.  and  at  740  fathoms 
of  9"'4  C.  The  dredging  was  most  successful ; many 
of  the  new'  and  peculiar  mollusca  of  the  last  dredging 
were  taken  here  alive,  witli  several  additional  forms. 
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Several  undescribed  crustaceans  were  added; — a new 
species  of  the  genus  Cfnnocyathus  among  the  eorals, 
and  a species  of  an  unKnown  genus  allied  to  BulJnj- 
cyalhus.  Brisivya  endecacnemos  and  some  new  ophi- 
urids  were  part  of  the  treasures,  hut  the  greatest 
prize  was  a splendid  Pentacrinus  about  a foot  long,  of 
which  several  specimens  came  up  attached  to  the  tan- 
gles. This  northern  Sea-lily,  on  whieh  Tuy  friend  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys  has  bestowed  the  name  PenlacrinuH 
iryville-i/iomsoni,  will  be  deseribed  hereafter  with  some 
other  equally  interesting  members  of  the  same  group. 

Cape  Espiehel  was  reaehed  on  the  25th.  The 
weather  was  now,  however,  so  rough  that  Captain 
Calver  was  obli"cd  to  take  shelter  in  Sctubal  Jlav. 

O • 

I’rofessor  Barboza  de  Bocage  of  Lisbon  had  given 
Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  a letter  of  introduction  to  the 
coastguard  officer  at  Setul)al,  who  knew  the  place 
where  the  deep-sea  shark  and  the  llyalonema  are 
taken  by  the  fishermen,  but  tbe  state  of  tlie  weather 
prevented  his  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Off  Cape  Espiehel  in  7 tO  and  718  fathoms,  with  a 
temperature  of  ]0°  2 C.,  the  mollusca  were  much  tbe 
same  as  those  from  Station  10,  but  included  Lcda 
pusio,  Limopsis  pygmcea  (Sicilian  fossils),  and  Verti- 
cordia  acuticostata.  The  last-named  species  is  in- 
teresting in  a geological  as  well  as  a geographical 
point  of  view.  It  is  fossil  in  the  Coralline  Crag 
and  the  Sicilian  Pliocene  beds,  and  it  now  lives  in  the 
Japanese  archipelago.  Mr.  Jeffreys  suggests  a mode 
of  accounting  for  the  community  of  so  many  species 
to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Atlantic  basin  and  tbe 
Mediterranean,  in  which  several  Japanese  braclii- 
opods  and  crustaceans  are  found;  and  tbe  seas  of 
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Northern  Asia,  by  supposing  a migration  tlirougli 


Fio.  3ft.— C'Aoiuifw/odm  virgnta,  Wvviixe  TnoM>«>x.  One-Unir  tlir  iintiiml  (N'  ».  33,  Tl  V ) 

the  Arctic  Sea.  Wo  must  know,  howc\or,  mueli 
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more  than  we  yet  do  of  tlie  extension  both  in  time 
and  space  of  the  fauna  of  deep  water  before  we  can 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion  on  these  questions. 

Dredging  across  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar in  477,  051,  and  551  fathoms.  Stations  31,  32, 
and  33,  with  a bottom  temperature  of  10”-3,  10°'l, 
and  10°  0 respectively,  many  remarkable  forms  were 
dredged,  including  a very  elegant  sponge,  apparently 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Oscar  Schmidt’s, 
Caminns  rulcani,  and  some  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Corallio-spongiae,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a future 
chapter.  Station  No.  31  yielded  a sponge  form 
which  recalled  the  branching  heather-like  Cladorhiza 
of  the  cold  area  otf  Diferoe.  Cliondrocladki  virgata 
(Fig.  30)  is  a graceful  branching  organism  from 
twenty  to  forty  centimetres  in  height.  A branching 
root  of  a cartilaginous  consistence,  formed  of  densely 
packed  sheaves  of  needle-shaped  spicules  bound 
together  by  a structureless  organic  cement,  attaches 
the  sponge  to  some  foreign  body,  and  supports  it 
in  an  upright  position ; and  the  same  structure  is 
continued  as  a solid  axis  into  the  main  stem  and  the 
branches.  Tlie  axis  is  made  up  of  a set  of  very  definite 
strands  like  the  strands  of  a rope,  arranged  spirally, 
so  as  to  present  at  first  sight  a strong  resemblance  to 
tbe  Avhisp  of  Tlyulonema  ; but  the  strands  are  opaque, 
and  break  up  under  the  point  of  a knife  ; and  under 
the  microscope  they  are  found  to  consist  of  minute 
needle-like  spicules  closely  felted  together.  The  soft 
sponge  substance  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  axis 
and  rises  into  long  curving  conical  processes,  towards 
the  end  of  which  there  is  a dark  greenish  oval  mass 
of  granular  sponge  matter,  and  the  outline  of  the 
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cone  is  continued  beyond  this  by  a number  ol' 
"roups  of  needle-shaped  si)icules  which  suiTound  a 
narrow  oscular  opening.  All  parts  of  the  sponge 
are  loaded  with  triple-toothed  ‘ bihamate  ’ spicules 
of  the  sarcode. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ steamed  into 
Tangier  Bay,  after  ineffectually  trying  to  dredge  in 
190  fathoms  off  Cape  Spartel.  In  Tangier  Bay  two 
casts  were  taken  at  a depth  of  35  fathoms.  The 
fauna  was  chiefly  British,  with  a few  more  southern 
forms. 

On  the  Gth  of  August  !Mr.  Jeffreys  went  to  Gib- 
raltar, and  there  yielded  up  the  reins  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter, going  on  to  Sicily  rid  ^lalta,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  tlie  newer  tertiary  formations  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  the  collections  of  fossil  shells  at 
Catania,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Naples,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  results  of  his  cruise. 

On  ^londay,  the  15th  of  August,  Captain  Calver, 
with  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  fortunately  retained  the 
services  of  !Mr.  Lindahl  as  assistant,  in  charge  of  the 
science  department,  steamed  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  Strait  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a series 
of  observations  on  the  currents  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

These  experiments,  which  at  the  time  were  not 
considered  very  satisfactory,  were  repeated  and  ex- 
tended in  the  summer  of  1871  by  Captain  Nares, 
R.N.,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  II.M.S.  ‘Shearwater.’ 
Their  curious  results  have  been  given  in  great  detail 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  by  Captain  Nares  in  a special 
report  to  tbe  Admiralty.  As  it  is  my  purpose  to 
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coniine  myself  at  i)re.sent  almost  e.xclusively  to  the 
description  of  tlie  phenomena  of  the  deep  water  in  the 
Atlantic  so  far  as  these  have  been  worked  out,  I 
will  not  here  repeat  the  narrative  of  the  experiments 
in  the  Strait.  I will,  however,  give  a brief  sketch  of 
Dr.  Carpenter’s  cruise  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  as  the 
remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  and  of  animal  life  which  he 
observed,  illustrate  while  they  contrast  with  the 
singularlv  different  conditions  which  have  been 
already  described  in  the  outer  ocean. 

The  first  sounding  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  taken  on  the  Kith  of  August,  lat.  30  0' 
N.,  long.  J)°  10'  W.,  at  a depth  of  oSO  fathoms,  with  a 
bottom  of  dark  grey  mud.  'I'he  surface  temperature 
was  23’’0  C.,  and  the  bottom  temperature  12"‘8  C., 


about  three  degrees  higher  than  at 

the  same  depth 

in  the  ocean  outside.  A serial  sounding  was  taken  to 

determine  the  rate  of  the  diminution 
with  the  following  curious  result : — 

gf  temperature. 
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Thus  the  temperature  fell  rapidly  for  the  first  30 
fathoms,  more  slowly  for  the  next  20,  from  50  to  100 
lost  only  3’  C.,  and  before  reaching  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  fathoms  had  attained  its  minimum  tenipera- 
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ture,  there  being  no  further  diminution  to  the  bottom. 
This  serial  sounding  and  all  tlie  subsequent  tempera- 
ture observations  taken  during  the  ilediterranean 
cruise  showed  that  the  trough  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  downwards  is  filled 
with  a mass  of  water  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
temperature  throughout,  a temperature  a little  above 
or  below  12’  7o  C. 

The  following  instances  have  been  cited  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  from  the  earlier  observations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean basin,  to  show  the  great  uniformity  of  the 
bottom  temperature  for  all  depths  : — 
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At  this  last  Station  (Xo.  IT)  a serial  sounding  M'as 
taken,  which  entirely  confirmed  the  results  of  the 
first  (Xo.  10)  : — 
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— again  a mass  of  water  lying  at  the  bottom,  715 
fathoms — not  far  from  a mile — in  depth,  at  the 
uniform  temperature  of  12°  0C.  (51°‘7F.) 

The  dredge  was  sent  down  at  each  successive 
station,  but  with  very'  poor  result ; and  Dr.  Car- 
penter was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  depths  beyond  a few  hundred 
fathoms  is  nearly  azoic.  The  conditions  are  not 
actually  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  animal 
life,  for  at  most  of  the  stations  some  few  living  forms 
were  met  with,  but  they  are  certainly  singularly'  un- 
favourable. Thus  at  Station  19,  at  a depth  of  1112 
fathoms,  and  a temperature  of  12'’’7  C.,  the  following 
species  of  mollusca  were  obtained  : Knculn  quadra ta, 
n.  sp. ; N.  pumila,  Ahs.iornsen  ; Leda,  n.  sp. ; Verti- 
cordia  grauulata,  Seg.  ; Jlela  taneUa,  Jeffreys  ; 
Trochus  gemmulatus,  Pii.;  llinsoa  subsolula,  Aradas  ; 
Natica  affinh,  Gmelin  ; Trophon  multilamellosus, 
Pu. ; Nassa  padsmatica,  Pr.  ; Colmubella  halaeti, 
Jeff.;  Buccinium  acuticostatum,  Pii. ; Pleurotoma 
carinatum,  Cristofori  and  Jan;  P.  (orquafum,  Pu.; 
P.  decHssatum,  Pii. 

Near  the  African  coast  the  faiina  was  more  abun- 
dant, but  the  bottom  was  so  rough  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  use  the  dredge,  and  the  tangles  were  usually  sent 
down  alone.  Many  polyzoa,  echinoderms,  corals,  and 
sponges  were  taken  in  this  way,  but  they  were  mostly 
well-known  ^lediterranean  species.  After  remaining 
for  a few  davs  at  Tunis  and  visiting  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  dredging  was  resumed  on  the  Gth  of 
September  on  the  ‘ Adventure’  Bank , so  called  from 
its  having  been  discovered  by'  Admiral  Smyth  when 
surveying  in  II.M.S.  ‘ Adventure.’  Ilere,  at  depths 
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from  30  to  250  fathoms,  animal  life  was  tolerably 
abundant.  With  other  mollusca  the  following  were 
found: — Trochtm  suluraUs,  Pii.  (Sicilian  fossil); 
Xenophora  crispa,  Konig  (Sic.  fossil)  ; Cylichua 
striatula,  Forbes  (Sic.  fossil) ; C.  omlata,  Broccui 
(Sic.  fossil) ; Gadinia  excentrica,  Tiberi  ; Scalaria 
frondosa,  J.  Sowerby  (Sicilian  and  Coralline  Crag 
fossil) ; Tyramidella  plicosa,  Bronx  (Sic.  and  Cor. 
Crag  fossil) ; Actevon  pusillus,  Forbes  (Sic.  fossil). 
The  Echinodermata  were  abundant  so  far  as  indi- 
viduals went,  but  the  number  of  species  was  small, 
and  they  were  nearly  all  well-known  Mediter- 
ranean forms.  Ciduris  papillata,  Leske,  showing 
many  varieties,  but  differing  iu  no  specific  character 
from  the  many  forms  of  the  same  species  which 
range  from  North  Cape  to  Cape  Spartel  in  the 
ocean  outside.  The  Mediterranean  varieties  of  this 
species  are  certainly  Ciduris  ht/slrix,  of  Lamarck. 
I feel  a degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  pretty 
little  Ciduris,  described  by  Philippi  under  the  name 
of  C.  uffinis.  Characteristic  examples  of  it,  which 
are  abundant  on  the  ‘Adventure’  Bank  and  along 
the  African  coast,  look  very  distinct.  They  are  of 
a beautiful  deep  rose  red,  the  spines  are  banded 
with  red  and  brownish-yellow,  and  come  to  a fine 
point,  while  those  of  C.  pupillutu  are  usually  blunt 
at  the  point,  and  frequently  even  a little  expanded 
or  cupped;  and  the  portion  of  the  interambu- 
lacral  plates  covered  with  miliary  granules  is  wider, 
and  two  defined  rows  of  body  spines  nearly  of  equal 
size  lie  up  against  the  bases  of  the  primary  spines, 
over  the  alveohc.  These  would  appear  to  be  cha- 
racters of  specific  value,  but  then  again  there  arc 
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a mass  of  intermediate  forms ; and  although  after 
careful  consideration  I have  described  the  two 
species  as  distinct,  I find  it  a matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  draw  the  line  between  them.  Several 
specimens  of  a handsome  Astrogouhim  allied  to 
A.  granulare  were  taken  on  the  ‘ Adventure  ’ 
Bank.  Professor  Duncan  reports  some  interesting 
corals,  and  Professor  Allman  two  new  species  of 
Aglaophenla ; and  Dr.  Carpenter  detected  onee 
more  the  delicate  Orbilolites  tenuissimus,  and  the 
large  nautiloid  Lituola,  with  which  he  was  familiar 
in  the  dredgings  in  the  Atlantic. 

After  a short  stay  at  ^Malta,  on  September  20th  the 
‘ Porcupine  ’ steamed  out  of  Valctta  Ilarhour,  and 
steered  in  a north-easterly  direction,  towards  a point 
seventy  miles  distant,  at  which  a depth  of  1700 
fathoms  was  marked  on  the  chart.  This  was  reached 
early  the  next  morning,  and  the  line  ran  out  174.3 
fathoms,  lat.  3G“  31'  30"  N.,  long.  15°  46' 30"  (No.  GO), 
with  a temperature  of  13'’1  C.,  more  than  half  a 
degree  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  deepest 
sounding  in  the  western  basin.  The  tube  of  the 
sounding  apparatus  brought  up  a sample  of  yellow 
clay,  so  like  the  bottom  at  some  of  the  most  unpro- 
ductive spots  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  that 
it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  delay  the  time 
necessary  for  even  a single  cast  of  the  dredge,  which 
at  that  depth  umuld  have  occupied  nearly  a day. 
Having  tlius  satisfied  themselves  as  far  as  they 
could  by  a few  ohseryations  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  western,  they  steered  for 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  Quietly  along  the  Sicilian  coast 
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dul’ing  tlie  night,  in  early  morning  through  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  between  Messina  and 
Iteggio,  past  Charyhdis  and  the  castled  rock  of  Scylla, 
and  so  out  of  the  ‘ Earo’  into  the  open  sea  to  the 
north  of  Sicily,  studded  with  the  Iiij)ari  Islands. 
A temperature  sounding  taken  near  Stromholi,  lat. 
38°  26'  30'  N.,  long.  15°  32'  E.,  gave  a depth  of  730 
fathoms,  and  a bottom  temperature  of  13°‘l  C.,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  22°’5  C. 

Under  the  rugged  cone  of  Stromholi  the  dredgers 
took  another  set  of  temperatures,  m ith  the  result  com- 
mon to  the  whole  volcanic  neighbourhood  of  Sicily, 
of  a temperature  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  deep 
water  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
phenomenon  of  which  it  would  take  long  and  careful 
observation  to  determine  the  cause  ; and  while  doing 
so  they  pondered  on  the  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over 
the  peak,  so  suggestive  of  the  theatre  of  subterranean 
change  beneath,  and  admired  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  those  who,  rendered  contemptuous  by  the 
familiarity  of  ages,  carried  their  vineyards  “ all  over 
the  cone,  save  on  two  sides,  looking  north-west  and 
south-east,  over  one  or  other  of  which  there  is  a con- 
tinual discharge  of  dust  and  ashes.” 

Their  course  was  now  laid  straight  for  Cape  de 
Gat,  which  they  passed  on  the  27th  of  September, 
arriving  at  Gibraltar  on  the  28th.  At  Gibraltar, 
Dr.  Carpenter  resumed  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments on  the  currents  of  the  Strait.  These  obser- 
vations were  continued  until  the  2nd  of  October, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  Captain  Calver  to  re- 
turn homewards.  The  coast  of  Portugal  was  repas.sed 
in  fine  weather,  the  time  at  their  disposal  not  allow- 
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ing  any  further  use  of  the  dredge  in  the  deep  water, 
and  after  encountering  a fresh  breeze  in  the  chops  of 
the  Channel,  on  the  evening  of  October  the  8th,  the 
‘ Porcupine  ’ anchored  at  Cowes. 


LILLE  DIMOX. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

EHractx  from  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
other  Official  Documents  referring  to  the  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
' Rorcupine  ’ during  the  Summer  of  1870  : — 

March  24,  1870. 

A Letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Carpenter,  addres.sed  to  tlie 
President,  sujigesting  that  an  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea,  .such 
as  was  carried  out  during  1808  and  1869  in  the  regions  to  the 
North  of  the  British  Island,s,  should  now  be  extended  to  the 
South  of  Europe  and  tlie  Jlediterranean,  and  that  tlie  Council 
of  the  Iloyal  Society  should  recommend  such  an  undertaking  to 
the  favourable  cansidemtion  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a view  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  on  the 
previous  occasions. 

Resolved, — That  a Committee,  consisting  of  the  President 
and  Dflicers,  with  the  Ilydrographer,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
Mr.  Siemens,  Profes.sor  Tyndall,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  propo.sal  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  the  plan  to  l>e  followed  in  carrying  it  out,  as  well 
as  the  instruments  and  other  aj^pliances  that  would  be 
required,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
Council ; but  with  power  previously  to  communicate  to  the 
Admiralty  a draft  of  such  report  as  they  may  agree  upon, 
if  it  shall  appear  to  them  expedient  to  do  so  in  order  to 
save  time. 

April  28,  1870. 

Read  the  following  Report  : — 

" The  Committee  appointed  on  the  24th  of  March  to  consider 
a proposal  for  a further  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea  during  the 
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ensuing  summer,  as  well  as  the  scientific  preparations  which 
would  be  required  for  a new  expedition,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : — 

“Tlie  general  course  proposed  to  be  followed,  and  the  chief 
objects  exi)6cted  to  be  attained  in  a new  expedition,  are  pointed 
out  in  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
read  to  the  Council  on  the  24th  ult.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee : — 

“ ‘ Tlie  plan  which  h;us  been  marked  out  between  my  colleagues 
in  last  year’s  work  and  myself  is  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ Having  reason  to  hope  that  the  “ Porcupine  ” may  be  spared 
towards  the  end  of  June,  we  propose  that  she  should  start  early 
in  July,  and  proceed  in  a S.W.  direction  towards  the  furthest 
point  to  which  our  survey  was  carried  last  year;  carefully 
ex]doring  the  Iwttom  in  depths  of  400  to  800  fathoms,  on 
which,  as  experience  has  shown  us,  the  most  interesting  collec- 
tions are  to  lie  made ; but  also  obtaining  a few  casts  of  the 
Dredge  with  Temperature-soundings  at  greater  depths,  as  oppor- 
tunities may  occur. 

“ ‘ The  course  should  then  be  nearly  due  South,  in  a direction 
of  general  parallelism  with  the  coast  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  keeping  generally  witliin  the  depths  just  mentioned, 
but  occasionally  stretching  westwards  into  yet  deeper  waters. 
From  what  has  l>ecn  already  done  in  alwut  400  fathoms’  water 
olf  the  coast  of  Portugal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ground  is 
there  exceedingly  ricli.  AVhen  approaching  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  the  survey,  both  Physical  and  Zoological,  should  be 
carried  out  with  great  care  and  minuteness;  in  order  that  the 
imimrtant  problem  as  to  the  currents  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  Seas,  and  the  relation  of  the  Mediterranean  Failna 
to  that  of  the  Atlantic  (on  which  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  is  of 
opinion  that  the  results  of  our  last  year’s  work  throw  an  entirely 
new  light),  may  be  cleared  up. 

“ ‘ ]\lr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  scientific 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  exjHslition  ; and  if  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  should  not  be  able  to  accompany  him,  it  will  not  be 
ditlicult  to  find  him  a suitable  assistant. 

“‘The  ship  would  probably  reach  Gibraltar  early  in  August, 
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and  there  I should  be  myself  prepared  to  join  her,  in  place  ol 
Air.  Jeft'rcys,  with  one  of  my  sons  as  an  assistant.  We  should 
propose  first  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
if  that  should  not  have  been  fully  accomplished  previously ; and 
then  to  proceed  eastwards  along  the  Alediterranean,  making 
stretches  between  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  so  as  to  carry 
out  as  complete  a surs^ey,  Physical  and  Zoological,  of  that  part 
of  the  Jlediterranean  basin  as  time  may  permit.  Malta  would 
probably  be  our  e.vtreme  point ; and  this  we  should  reckon  to 
reach  about  the  middle  of  September. 

" ‘ It  is  well  known  that  there  are  questions  of  great  Geolo- 
gical interest  connected  with  the  present  distribution  of  Animal 
life  in  this  area ; and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  we 
shall  here  find  at  considerable  depths  a large  number  of  Tertiary 
species  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  extinct.  And  in  regard 
to  the  Physics  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  appears,  from  all  that 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  very  little  is  certainly  known. 
The  Temperature  and  Density  of  the  water,  at  different  depths, 
in  a bivsin  so  remarkably  cut  off  from  the  great  ocean,  and 
having  a continual  influx  from  it,  form  a most  interesting  sub- 
ject of  imjuiry,  to  which  wo  shall  be  glad  to  give  our  best 
attention,  if  the  means  are  placed  within  our  reach.’ 

“ Considering  the  success  of  the  two  previous  Expeditions,  and 
especially  that  of  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ last  year,  the  Committee  are 
persuaded  that  no  less  important  acquisitions  for  the  furtlierancc 
of  scientific  knowledge  would  be  gained  by  the  renewed  explora- 
tion as  now  proposed ; and  they  accordingly  recommend  that  a 
representation  to  that  effect  be  made  to  the  Admiralty,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  on  the 
previous  occasions. 

“ The  Committee  approve  of  a proposal  made  by  Mr.  Gwyu 
.Jeffreys  to  accept  the  services  of  Mr.  Lindahl,  of  Lund,  in  the 
expedition  as  unpaid  Assistant  Natumlist. 

“As  regards  scientific  instniments,  the  Committee  have  to 
report  that  those  employed  in  last  year’s  voyage  will  be 
again  available  for  use ; and  Mr.  Siemens  hopes  to  render 
his  electro-thermal  indicator  of  more  easy  employment  on 
ship-board. 
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‘‘Tlie  Committee,  liaving  learned  that  Dr.  Frankland  has  con- 
trived an  apparatus  for  hringin^'  up  the  deep-sea  water  chai-ged 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  liavc  resolved  to  add  hi.s  name  to 
their  number;  and  they  reiiuest  leave  to  meet  again  in  order 
to  complete  the  urnuigejuents  and  make  a final  report  to  the 
Council.” 

Resolved, — That  the  Reirort  now  read  be  received  and  adopted, 
and  that  the  Committee  Ijo  reque.sted  to  continue  their 
meetings  and  report  again  on  the  arrangements  when  finally 
decided  on. 

Ih-solved, — That  the  following  draft  of  a Letter  to  he 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  l>e  approved, 
viz. : — 

“ SiE, — I am  directed  by  the  President  and  Council  of  tho 
Royal  Society  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that,  considering  the 
impfirtant  scientific  results  of  the  I’hysical  and  Zoological 
E.xploration  of  the  Deep  Sea  carried  on  in  1868  and  1869 
through  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  they  deem  it 
highly  de.sirable  that  the  investigation  should  be  renewed  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  and  extended  over  a new  area. 

“ The  course  which  it  would  lx;  proposed  to  follow  in  a new 
Expedition,  tho  principal  objects  to  be  attained,  and  the  general 
plan  of  operations,  are  sketched  out  in  the  enclosed  extract  from 
a Letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  have 
in  all  points  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

“ The  President  and  Council  would  therefore  earnestly  recom- 
mend such  an  undertaking  to  the  favourable"  consideration 
of  My  Lords,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  so  liberally  accorded  and  effectively 
rendered  on  the  previous  occasions. 

“The  scientific  conduct  of  the  expedition  would,  as  in  the 
last  year,  be  shared  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Professor  Wyville  Thomson, 
j)rovided  that  gentleman  is  able  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys.  It  is  also  propo.scd  that  Mr.  Lindahl,  a young 
Swedish  gentleman  accustomed  to  marine  researches,  should 
accompany  the  expedition  as  A.ssistant  Naturalist. 
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" I liave  to  add  that  whatever  appertains  to  the  strictly 
Scientific  equipment  of  the  Expedition  will,  as  formerly,  lie  at 
the  charge  of  the  lioyal  Society. 

“ W.  Sharpey,  Sfcretnry." 

A sum  of  £100  from  the  Government  Grant  was  assigned 
for  the  Scientific  purposes  of  the  E.xpedition. 

May  U),  1870. 

Read  the  following  Letter  from  the  Admiralty  : — 

“Admiralty,  lOIA  1870. 

“ Sir, — Having  laid  before  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  requesting  that  further 
re.searches  may  he  made  of  the  deep  sea,  I am  commanded  by 
their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you  that  they  will  spare  Her 
Majesty's  Steam-vessel  ‘ Porcupine  ’ for  this  service,  and  that  the 
Treasury  have  been  requested,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  messing  of  the  scientific  gentlemen 
composing  the  Expedition. 

" I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  Sen'ant, 

“ Vernon  Lushington.’’ 

"To  jr.  Shirpty,  E«f.,  M.P., 

**  of  thf  Royal  S(*uiefy^  liHrlington  JIouu'* 
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Particulars  of  Dcpth.%  Temperature,  and  Position  at  the  various 
Dredging-stations  of  H.M.S.  ‘ Porcupine,'  in  the  Summer 
of  1870 


NumWr 
of  HUtiuu. 

Depth  in 
Fathumi. 

Bottom 

Temperature. 

Burfaefl 

Teln|^eratu^e. 

Position. 

1 

5G7 

48” 

38'  N. 

10” 

15'  W. 

2 

305 

14“ 

• 8C. 

16* 

2 C. 

48 

37 

10 

9 

3 

GOO 

— 

- 

— 

- 

48 

31 

10 

3 

4 

717 

7 

5 

IG 

3 

48 

32 

9 

59 

5 

100 

10 

7 

16 

8 

48 

29 

9 

45 

G 

358 

10 

0 

16 

9 

48 

26 

9 

44 

7 

93 

10 

6 

16 

2 

48 

18 

9 

11 

8 

257 

9 

9 

15 

9 

48 

13 

9 

11 

•J 

539 

8 

9 

17 

8 

48 

6 

9 

18 

10 

81 

11 

9 

16 

4 

42 

44 

9 

23 

11 

332 

10 

2 

16 

1 

42 

32 

9 

24 

12 

128 

11 

3 

16 

3 

42 

20 

9 

17 

13 

220 

11 

0 

18 

1 

40 

16 

9 

37 

14 

4G9 

10 

8 

18 

4 

40 

6 

9 

44 

15 

722 

9 

a 

20 

0 

40 

2 

9 

49 

IG 

994 

4 

5 

21 

0 

39 

55 

9 

56 

17 

1095 

4 

3 

19 

8 

39 

42 

9 

43 

18 

1065 

4 

5 

18 

2 

39 

29 

9 

44 

19 

248 

11 

0 

18 

1 

39 

27 

9 

39 

20 

9G5 
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- 

— 

- 

39 

25 

9 

45 

21 

620 

10 

2 

19 

5 

38 

19 

9 

30 

22 

718 

10 

7 

19 

1 

38 

15 

9 

33 

23 

802 

9 

0 

19 

0 

37 

20 

9 

30 

24 

292 

11 

5 

19 

6 

37 

19 

9 
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ofiitAliuo. 

In 

FttlhoRUI. 

TeiiiiH>riaurc. 

8nrfar« 

Tviiipfrature. 

I'ositlun.  j 

25 

374 

11° 

9C. 

20° 

9C. 

37' 

11'  N. 

9' 

7'  W. 

2t) 

3C.4 

11 

5 

22 

0 

3G 

44 

8 

8 

27 

322 

10 

6 

22 

7 

36 

37 

7 

33 

28 

304 

11 

7 

21 

8 

36 

29 

7 

16 

28« 

28(i 

— 

— 

- 

30 

27 

6 

54 

29 

227 

12 

9 

22 

8 

36 

20 

6 

47 

30 

386 

11 

7 

22 

6 

36 

15 

6 

52 

31 

477 

10 

3 

21 

7 

35 

50 

7 

6 

32 

651 

10 

1 

21 

8 

35 

41 

7 

8 

33 

554 

10 

0 

22 

4 

35 

32 

6 

54 

34 

414 

10 

1 

21 

8 

35 

44 

6 

53 

35 

335 

10 

9 

23 

2 

35 

39 

6 

38 

3G 

128 

12 

9 

23 

8 

35 

35 

6 

20 

37 

190 

11 

8 

22 

0 

35 

50 

6 

0 

38 

503 

11 

8 

22 

0 

35 

58 

5 

26 

! 39 

517 

13 

3 

21 

0 

35 

59 

5 

27 

40 

586 

13 

4 

23 

6 

36 

0 

4 

40 

41 

730 

13 

4 

23 

6 

35 

57 

4 

12 

42 

790 

13 

2 

23 

2 

35 

45 

3 

57 

43 

162 

13 

4 

23 

8 

35 

24 

3 

54 

44 

455 

13 

0 

21 

0 

35 

42 

3 

0 

45 

207 

12 

4 

22 

(i 

35 

36 

2 

29 

46 

493 

13 

0 

23 

0 

35 

39 

1 

56 

47 

845 

12 

6 

21 

0 

37 

25 

1 

10 

48 

1328 

12 

8 

23 

0 

37 

10 

0 

31 

49 

1412 

12 

7 

22 

0 

3() 

29 

0 

31 

50 

51 

— 

- 

— 

- 

36 

14 

0 

17  E. 

50rt 

152 

— 

- 

— 

- 

30 

18 

0 

24 

51 

1415 

12 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEEP-SEA  SOUNDING. 


The  ordinaiy  Sounding-lead  for  moderate  Depths.  — Liable  to  Error 
wticn  employed  in  Deep  Water.  — Early  Deep  Soundings  un- 
reliable.— Improved  Methods  of  Sounding. — The  Cup-lead. — 
Drookc’s  Sounding  Instrument. — The  ‘Bull-dog’;  Fitzgerald’s; 
the  ‘ Hydra.’ — Sounding  from  the  ‘ Porcupine.’ — Tire  Contour 
of  the  Bed  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  all  deep-sea  investigations  it  is  of  course  of  the 
first  importance  to  have  a means  of  determining  the 
depth  to  the  last  degree  of  accuracy,  and  this  is  not 
so  easy  a matter  as  might  be  at  first  supposed. 
Depth  is  almost  invariably  ascertained  by  some 
modification  of  the  process  of  sounding.  A weight 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  a line  graduated  by  attached 
slips  of  different  coloured  huntine  (the  woollen  mate- 
rial of  M'hich  flags  are  made,  in  which  the  colours  are 
particularly  bright  and  fast)  into  fathoms,  tens  of 
fathoms,  and  hundreds  of  fathoms ; or,  for  deep-sea 
work,  with  white  huntine  at  every  50,  black  leather 
at  every  100,  and  red  huntine  at  every  1,000  fathoms. 
The  weight  is  run  down  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  number  of  fathoms  out  when  the  lead  touches 
the  bottom  gives  a more  or  less  close  approximation 
to  the  depth. 
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The  ordinary  deep-sea  lead  is  a prismatic  leaden 
block  about  two  feet  in  length  and  80  to  120  lbs.  in 
weight,  narrowing  somewhat  towards  the  upper  end, 
where  it  is  furnished  with  a stout  iron  ring.  Before 
heaving,  the  lead  is  ‘ armed,’  that  is  to  say  the  lower 
end,  which  is  slightly  cupped,  is  covered  with  a thick 
coating  of  soft  tallow.  If  the  lead  reach  the  bottom 
it  brings  up  evidence  of  its  having  done  so  in  a 
sample  sticking  to  the  tallow.  Usually  there  is 
enough  to  indicate  roughly  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  it  is  on  the  evidence  of  samples  thus  brought 
up  on  the  ‘ arming  ’ of  the  lead  that  our  charts  note 
‘ mud,’  ‘ shells,’  ‘ gravel,’  ‘ ooze,’  or  ‘ sand,’  or  a com- 
bination of  these,  as  the  kind  of  bottom  at  the 
particular  sounding  ; thus  wo  have  mud,  shells, 

and  sand  at  2,000  fathoms  ; ooze  and  stones  at 
2,050  fathoms ; , mud,  sand,  shells,  and  scoriie 

at  2,200  fathoms,  and  so  on. 

When  no  bottom  is  found,  that  is  to  say,  when 
there  is  no  arrest  to  the  running  out  of  the  line 
and  nothing  on  the  ‘arming’  of  the  lead,  the  sounding 
is  entered  on  the  chart  thus,  no  bottom  at  3,200 
fathoms.  Such  soundings  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  deep  water,  but  they  are  usually  quite 
reliable  for  moderate  depths,  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
give  us  no  help  in  the  exploration  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  but  they  are  of  great  practical  value,  and 
indeed  they  give  all  the  information  which  is  directly 
required  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  ; for  if  there 
be  ‘ no  bottom’  at  200  fathoms,  there  is  probably  no 
dangerous  shoal  in  the  immediate  neighhourhood. 

Soundings  are  usually  taken  from  the  vessel,  and 
while  there  is  some  way  on.  Where  great  accuracy 
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is  required,  as  in  coast-surveying,  it  is  necessary  to 
sound  from  a boat,  which  can  he  kept  in  position  by 
tlie  oars  and  reference  to  some  fixed  objects  on  shore. 

This  ordinary  system  of  sounding  answers  perfectly 
well  for  comparatively  shallow  water,  hut  it  breaks 
down  for  depths  much  over  1,000  fathoms.  The 
weight  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  line  rapidly  and 
vertically  to  the  bottom ; and  if  a hcaWer  weight  he 
used,  ordinary  sounding  line  is  unable  to  draw  up  its 
own  weight  along  with  that  of  the  lead  from  great 
depths,  and  gives  way.  No  impulse  is  felt  when  the 
lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and  the  line  goes  on  running 
out,  and  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  stop  it  it  breaks. 
In  some  cases  bights  of  the  line  seem  to  he  carried 
along  by  submarine  currents,  and  in  others  it  is 
found  that  the  line  has  been  running  out  by  its  own 
weight  only,  and  coiling  itself  in  a tangled  mass 
directly  over  the  lead.  All  these  sources  of  error 
vitiate  very  deep  soundings.  In  many  of  the  older 
observations  made  by  officers  of  our  own  na^y  and 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  the  depth  returned 
for  many  points  in  the  Atlantic  we  now  know  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated ; thus  Lieutenant 
AValsh,  of  the  U.S.  schooner  ‘ Taney,’  reported  a cast 
with  the  deep-sea  lead  at  31,000  feet  without 
bottom;'  Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  U.S.  brig 
‘Dolphin,’  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  soimd  mid- 
ocean with  a line  39,000  feet  long ; * Captain 
Denham,  of  II.M.S.  ‘ Herald,’  reported  bottom  in  the 

* Maury’s  Sailing  Directions,  5th  edition,  p.  1(55,  and  Gth  edition 
(18.')4),  p.  213. 

* Maury,  I’hysical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  Eleventh  edition, 
p.  309. 
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South  Atlantic  at  a depth  of  40,000  feet ; ' and 
Lieutenant  Parker,  of  tlie  U.S.  frigate  ‘ Congress,’  ran 
out  a line  60,000  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom.® 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  chances  of  error  were 
too  numerous;  and  in  the  last  chart  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  published  on  the  authority  of  Ilear-Admiral 
Richards  in  Nov.  1870,  no  soundings  are  entered 
beyond  4,000  fathoms,  and  very  few  beyond  3,000. 

A great  improvement  in  deep-sea  sounding,  first 
introduced  in  the  United  States  navy,  was  tbe  use 
of  a heavy  weight  and  a fine  line.  The  weight,  a 
32  or  G8  lb.  shot,  is  rapidly  run  dow  n from  a boat ; 
and  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  bottom, 
wbich  is  usually  indicated  with  tolerable  certainty  by 
a sudden  change  in  the  rate  of  running  out  of  tbe 
line,  tbe  line  is  cut  at  the  surface,  and  the  depth 
calculated  by  the  length  of  line  left  on  the  reel. 

As  the  great  problems  of  physical  geography,  the 
strength  and  direction  of  currents,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea  began  to  acquire 
more  general  interest,  the  particles  brought  up  on  the 
‘ arming  ’ of  the  lead  from  great  depths  w'ere  eagerly 
sought  for  and  scrutinized  ; it  thus  became  important 
that  a greater  quantity  should  be  procured,  enough 
at  all  events  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination.  Many  instruments  have  been 
contrived  from  time  to  time  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  information  has  been  gained  by  their 
use.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  dredging  on  a large 
scale  is  possible  at  all  depths,  but  dredging  can  only 
be  performed  imder  specially  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  requires  a vessel  specially  fitted  at  con- 
' Loc.  cit.  * Loc.  cit. 
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siderable  expense.  We  must  still,  therefore,  depend 
mainly  upon  some  form  of  sounding  apparatus  for 
the  gradual  aeeumulation  of  observations  which  will 
give  us  in  time  a consistent  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  throughout.  A simple  instru- 
ment which  will  bring  up  a surface  sample  of  a 
pound  or  so,  from  a depth  of  2,000  fathoms,  with- 
out much  trouble  and  with  some  certainty,  is  still  a 
desideratum. 

In  the  year  1818,  Sir  John  Ross,  in  command  of 
II.M.S.  ‘ Isabella,’  on  a voyage  of  discovery  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  Baffin’s  Bay,  invented  a machine 
“ for  taking  up  soundings  from  the  bottom  of  any 
fathomable  depth,”  which  he  called  a ‘ deep-sea 
clamm.’  A large  pair  of  forceps  were  kept  asunder 
by  a bolt,  and  the  instrument  was  so  contrived  that 
on  the  bolt  striking  the  ground,  a heavy  iron  weight 
slipped  down  a spindle  and  closed  the  forceps,  which 
retained  within  them  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
bottom,  Avhether  sand,  mud,  or  small  stones.*  On  the 
1st  of  September,  1818,  Sir  John  Ross  sounded  in 
1,000  fathoms,  lat.  73°  37'  N.,  long.  75°  25'  W.  The 
soundings  consisted  of  “ soft  mud,  in  wdiich  there 
were  w'orms,  and,  entangled  on  the  sounding-line,  at 
the  depth  of  800  fathoms,  was  found  a beautiful  Caput 
Medusw.”  On  tlie  Gth  of  September  Sir  John  Ross 
sounded  in  1,050  fathoms,  lat.  72°  23'  N.,  long. 
73° 075'  AV".,  and  the  clamms  brought  up  Gibs,  of  very 

* A Voyage  of  Discovery  made  under  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty 
in  Hia  Majesty’s  Ships  * Isabella  ’ and  ‘ Alexander,’  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Bathn’s  Baj',  and  inquiring  into  the  Possibility  of  a Xorth- 
west  Passage.  By  .John  Boss,  K.S.,  L'ai)tain  Boyal  Navy.  London  : 
ISIU  ; p.  17S. 
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soft  mud.  I mention  these  soundings  thus  parti- 
cularly because  they  are  the  first  authentic  instances 
of  any  quantity  of  the  bottom  having  been  brought 
up  from  such  depths.  The  clamms  were  used  with 
strong  whale  line  made  of  the  best  hemp,  inches 
in  circumference.  The  weight  recommended  by  Sir 
John  Ross  for  the  sounding  in  the  North 
Sea  is  fifty  pounds. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  certainly  not  the 
worst  of  these  miniature  dredges  is  a simple 
modification  of  the  common  deep-sea  lead, 
the  ‘cup-lead’  (Fig.  37).  A rod  of  iron 
passes  through  the  lead,  and  ends  a few 
inches  beneath  it  in  a conical  iron  cup. 
A thick  bend-leather  washer  slides  freely 
on  the  rod  between  the  end  of  the  lead  and 
the  cup.  The  theory  of  this  instrument  is, 
tliat  as  the  lead  runs  down,  the  current  of 
water  kcc])s  up  the  washer,  leaving  the 
mouth  of  the  cup  free.  On  reaching  the 
ground,  the  weight  of  the  lead  drives  the 
cup  into  the  mud  or  sand,  and  the  lead  falls 
to  one  side.  AVhen  the  lead  is  hauled  up, 
a sample  of  the  bottom  goes  into  the  cup, 
and  is  retained  there  by  the  washer,  which 
is  pressed  down  upon  the  top  of  the  cup 
rm  37.- yv’  during  its  upward  journey  by  the  reversal 
of  the  current.  The  ‘cup-lead’  is  very 
useful  for  moderate  depths.  Twice  out  of  three 
times  it  brings  up  a sample,  but  the  cup  is  too  open 
and  the  means  of  closing  it  arc  too  crude,  and  the 
third  time  everything  is  washed  out  and  the  cup 
comes  up  perfectly  clean.  Deep  soundings  take  too 
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much  time  and  are  too  valuable  to  admit  so  large 
an  average  of  losses. 


Kio  SS.— Brr»okp’*  Hrep-RM  Ronmling  AppantttiN. 


About  the  year  1851,  ,1.  M.  Brooke,  passed-mid- 
shipman  in  the  U.S.  navy,  a clever  young  officer  who 

p 2 
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was  at  tlie  time  doing  duty  in  the  Observatory,  pro- 
j)osed  to  Captain  ilaury  a contrivance  l>y  whieh  the 
shot  might  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
bottom,  and  specimens  brought  up  in  its  stead.  The 
result  of  this  suggestion  was  Brooke’s  deep-sea  sound- 
ing apparatus  (Figs.  38  and  39),  of  whieh  all  the  more 
recent  contrivances  have  been  to  a great  extent  modi- 
fications and  improvements,  retaining  its  fundamental 
principle,  the  detaching  of  the  weight.  The  instru- 
ment as  devised  by  Mr.  Brooke  is  very  simple.  A 
(>1-  lb.  shot  E is  cast  wdth  a hole  through  it.  An 
iron  rod  a has  a chamber  n at  the  lower  end,  and 
two  moveable  arms  hinged  to  the  upper  end  with 
eyes  to  fasten  two  cords  by  which  the  rod  is  sus- 
pended ; so  that  w hen  the  instrument  is  hanging  free 
the  arms  are  nearly  vertical  (Fig.  38).  Each  arm 
hears  a projecting  notched  tooth,  and  before  sounding 
the  shot  is  suspended,  with  the  rod  passing  through 
it,  in  a canvas  or  leather  sling  c attached  by  cords 
whose  loops  pass  over  the  teeth.  The  cup  at  the 
low'er  end  of  the  rod  is  filled  with  tallow  ‘ arming,’  in 
which  a chamber  has  been  made  by  pushing  in  a 
w'ooden  plug.  When  the  instrument  strikes,  the  end 
of  the  rod  is  driven  into  the  material  of  the  bottom, 
which  fills  the  chamber  in  the  arming,  the  two  jointed 
arms  fall  down,  the  loops  of  the  sling  are  relieved 
from  the  teeth,  and  the  rod  slips  through  the  hole  in 
the  shot  and  comes  up  alone  with  its  enclosed  sample 
of  sediment. 

In  this  simplest  and  earliest  form  Brooke’s  sound- 
ing apparatus  had  some  of  the  defects  of  the  cup-lead. 
The  sample  of  the  liottom  was  too  small,  and  ran  a 
risk  of  being  washed  out  in  hauling  uj).  Moditica- 
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Flo.  S9.— Brooke'n  Peep-Rra  Sounding  Appanitns. 


several  improvements  for  the  sounding  voyage  of 
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H.M.S.  ‘Cyclops’  in  1857.’  lie  used  iron  wire  braces 
to  support  the  sinker,  as  these  detach  more  freely 
than  slings  of  rope ; he  replaced  Brooke’s  round-shot 
by  a leaden  cylinder  to  diminish  the  resistance  and 
thus  increase  the  velocity  in  descending ; and  he 
adapted  a valve  opening  inwards,  to  the  terminal 
chamber  in  the  rod,  to  prevent  the  washing  out  of 
the  sample.  Commander  Dayman  seems  to  have 
found  the  apparatus  thus  improved  to  answer  well, 
lie  used  it  throughout  his  important  survey  of  the 
‘ telegraph  plateau.’ 

The  ‘ Bull-dog  ’ sounding  machine  (Fig.  10)  is  now 
probably  the  most  generally  known  of  these  dredging- 
leads.  This  instrument  is  an  adaptation  of  Sir  John 
Ross’  deep-sea  clamms,  with  the  addition  of  Brooke’s 
principle  of  the  disengaging  weight.  It  was  invented 
during  the  famous  sounding  voyage  of  II.M.S.  ‘ Bull- 
dog’ in  the  year  1800,  and  Sir  Leopold  M‘Clintock 
gives  the  chief  credit  of  its  invention  to  the  assistant- 
engineer  on  board,  ^Ir.  Steil.i  A pair  of  scoops  a 
close  upon  one  another  scissorwise  on  a hinge,  and  have 
two  pairs  of  appendages  B,  which  stand  to  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  scoops  in  the  relation  of  scissor 
handles.  This  apparatus  is  permanently  attached  to 
the  sounding-line  by  the  rope  F,  which  in  the  figure 
is  represented  hanging  loose,  and  which  is  fixed  to 

* Deep-Sea  Soundings  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  made  in  H.M.S.  ‘Cyclops,’  Lieut. -Com- 
mander .Joseph  Dayman,  in  Juno  and  July  1857.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  .\dniiralty.  London  : 1858. 

* Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Sounding  Voyage  of  H.JI.S.  ‘Bull- 
dog’ in  1860;  Captain  Sir  Leopold  M‘Cliutock  commanding.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Lords  Commi.ssioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
London:  1861. 
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the  spindle  on  M’hicli  the  cups  turn.  Attached  to 
the  same  spindle  is  the  rope  d,  which  ends  above  in 
an  iron  ring.  E represents  a pair  of  tumbler  hooks, 
fastened  likewise  to  the  end  of  the  sounding-line; 
c a heavy  leaden  or  iron  weight,  with  a hole  through 
it  wide  enough  to  allow  the  rope  u with  its  loop  and 
ring  to  pass  freely  ; and  n,  a strong  india-rubber  band 
which  passes  round  the  handles  of  the  scoops.  In  the 
figure  the  instrument  is  represented  as  it  is  sent 
down  and  before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  weight 
c and  the  scoops  a are  now  suspended  by  the  rope  d, 
whose  ring  is  caught  by  tbe  tumbler  books  E.  The 
elastic  ring  B is  in  a state  of  tension,  ready  to  draw 
together  the  scoop  handles  and  close  the  scoops,  but 
it  is  antagonized  by  the  weight  c,  which,  pressing 
down  into  a space  between  the  handles,  keeps  them 
asunder.  The  moment  the  scoops  are  driven  into  the 
ground  by  the  weight,  the  tension  on  the  rope  D is 
relaxed,  the  tumblers  fall  and  release  the  ring,  and 
the  weight  falls  and  allows  the  elastic  band  to  close 
tbe  scoojis  and  to  keep  them  closed  upon  whatever 
they  may  contain ; the  rope  n slips  through  the 
Aveight,  and  the  closed  scoops  are  drawn  up  by  the 
rope  F.  This  is  a pretty  idea,  and  an  ingenious  and 
elegant  apparatus,  but  it  is  ratber  complicated.  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  use,  but  I should  fear  that  the 
observer  might  often  be  thwarted  by  the  scoops  fall- 
ing in  a wrong  direction,  or  by  pebbles  getting  into 
the  hinges  and  preventing  their  closing  thoroughly. 
The  simpler  all  these  things  are  the  better. 

AVe  used  in  our  trip  in  the  ‘Lightning’  in  1868  an 
instrument  (Fig.  41)  Avhich  at  first  sight  scarcely 
looks  promising  from  its  apparent  Avant  of  compact- 
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ness,  but  I will  say  this  for  the 
‘Fitzgerald’  sounding  apparatus 
that  I never  knew  it  fail ; and 
we  were  obliged,  unfortunately 
for  ourselves,  to  try  it  fre- 
quently in  very  had  weather 
and  under  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  sounding- 
line ends  in  a loop  jiassing 
through  an  eye  in  the  centre  of 
a bar  of  iron  f.  The  bar  ter- 
minates at  one  end  in  a claw 
and  at  the  other  in  a second 
eye,  to  which  a chain  is  at- 
tached. A scoop  A,  with  a 
sharp,  spade-like  lip,  is  fixed  to 
a long  and  rather  heavy  iron 
rod  D,  with  an  expanded  ruddei’- 
shaped  end  to  steady  it  in  pass- 
ing quickly  through  the  water, 
and  beneath  this  an  eye,  which 
fits  the  claw  of  the  bar  f.  A 
door  B fits  the  scoop  to  which 
it  is  hinged,  and  it  is  also 
hinged  to  the  arm  c,  which, 
when  held  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, keeps  it  open.  The  arm  c 
is  attached  by  the  chain  to  the 
eye  in  the  bar  F,  and  the  arm 
and  chain  correspond  in  length 
to  the  rod  D.  Two  teeth  E e 
project  from  d,  and  on  these  are 
hung  a heavy  weight.  The 
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Fio.  41.— The  * Pitj^nild*  Sounding 
Mm'hiiie. 
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apparatus  is  so  adjusted,  that  when 
tlie  weight  is  attached  and  the  instru- 
ment hanging  ready  for  use,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  the  rod  f main- 
tains a horizontal  position.  AVhen  the 
instrument  strikes  the  ground,  the 
tension  on  the  har  f is  relieved,  the 
weight  draws  the  rod  o off  tlie  claw 
and  slips  off,  at  the  same  time  filling 
the  scoop.  AVhen  hauling  up,  all  the 
instrument  falls  into  a nearly  vertical 
line,  and  the  scoop  comes  up  full  in 
the  middle,  the  weight  of  n keeping 
its  mouth  closed  up  against  its  lid. 

The  apparatus  used  during  the 
cruise  of  the  ‘ Porcupine,”  where 
sounding  was  carried  on  to  the  utmost 
attainable  accuracy  and  at  great 
depths,  was  a somewhat  elaborate 
modification  of  Brooke’s  sounding 
machine  which  had  been  previously 
employed  by  Captain  Shortland  in 
the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  ‘ llydra,’  sound- 
ing across  the  Arabian  Gulf  prepara- 
tory to  laying  the  Indian  Cable. 

This  special  modification,  which  cer- 
tainly answered  remarkably  well,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due  entirely  to 
Mr.  Gibbs,  the  blacksmith  on  board 
the  vessel.'  We  christened  it  the 

' .Sounding  Voyage  of  ‘ H^’dra,’  Captain 

r.  K.  Shortland,  1808.  I’lildished  by  onlcr  of  thn 
I.ords  Conimiss.  of  tlie  .\dniiriilty.  London  : 18011. 
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‘ Hydra,’  in  recognition  of  its  inventor  and  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  first  used. 

The  axis  of  the  ‘ Hydra  ’ (Fig.  1-2)  is  a strong  brass 
tube,  which  unscrews  into  four  chambers.  The  three 
lowest  of  these  are  closed  above  by  conical  valves 
opening  upwards,  but  not  fitting  absolutely  tightly,  so 
as  to  allow  a little  water  to  pass ; and  the  lowest 
chamber  b is  closed  by  a butterfly  valve  also  open- 
ing upwards.  .The  upper  (fourth)  chamber  a contains 
a piston,  and  the  piston-rod  c is  continued  upwards 
into  a rod  which  ends  in  the  ring  to  which  the 
sounding-line  is  attached.  The  upper  chamber  in 
which  the  piston  works  has  a large  hole  on  either 
side  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  a small  hole 
passes  through  the  piston  itself.  Projecting  from  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  rod  there  is  a notched  tooth  i),  and 
over  the  tooth  passes  an  arched  steel  s])ring,  with 
a slit  which  allows  the  tooth  to  pass  through  its 
centre,  and  its  two  ends  fastened  moveal)ly  to  the 
rod.  When  the  spring  is  forcibly  pushed  back,  it 
allows  the  tooth  with  its  notch  to  protrude  througli 
the  central  slit.  The  weight  consists  of  three  or  four 
cylinders  of  iron  F,  toothed  and  notched  so  as  to  fit 
into  one  another  and  make  one  mass.  The  weight 
used  in  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ was  from  two  to  three 
hundredweight,  according  to  the  deptli.  The  weight 
is  suspended  hy  an  iron  wire  sling  which  passes  over 
the  notched  tooth,  the  spring  having  been  pressed 
back.  The  weight  is  amply  sufficient  to  retain  the 
spring  in  that  position. 

The  figure  represents  the  instrument  prepared  to  let 
go,  the  whole  weight  suspended  froui  the  ring  at  the 
top  of  the  piston-rod,  which  is  thus  fully  drawn  out 
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of  its  cylinder.  As  the  instrument  runs  down  the 
water  passes  freely  through  the  tube  and  valves,  and 
pours  out  by  the  holes  in  the  wall  of  the  cylinder. 
When  it  touches  tlie  ground  the  piston  is  pulled 
down  by  the  weight,  but  its  progress  is  somewhat 
arrested  by  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder,  which  can  only  escape  slowly,  thus  giving 
the  weight  time  to  force  the  terminal  chamber  with 
the  butterfly  valves  into  the  ground.  The  weights 
then  rest  upon  the  bottom  and  relieve  the  spring 
which  throws  the  sling  off  the  tooth.  The  tube 
comes  up  free  with  all  the  valves  closed,  and  the  last 
chamber  filled  with  the  substance  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  other  chamber  with  bottom  water. 

In  the  skilful  hands  of  Captain  Calver  the  ‘ Hydra’ 
never  once  failed,  and  from  the  great  weight  used  it 
is  admirably  suited  for  accurate  soundings  in  deep 
water ; but  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  it  brings 
up  very  small  samples  of  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of 
the  cruise  of  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  where  the  large  dredge 
was  sent  down  at  almost  every  sounding-station,  this 
was  of  little  consequence ; but  uliere  dredging  is  im- 
practicable, and  all  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  bottom  must  be  got  from  soundings,  some  simple 
adaptation  of  the  ‘ Bull-dog  ’ scoops  or  the  Fitzgerald 
apparatus  would  certainly  have  a great  advantage. 

During  the  cruise  of  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ in  1869 
soundings  were  taken  with  the  utmost  care  at  ninety 
stations,  and  in  1870  at  sixty-seven  stations,  and  on 
every  occasion  the  operation  was  conducted  by  Capt. 
Calver  himself,  whose  great  experience  on  the  sur- 
veying service  was  in  itself  a guarantee  of  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.  Captain  Calver  told  me  that  on 
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every  occasion,  even  at  the  greatest  depths,  he  felt 
distinctly  the  shock  of  the  arrest  of  the  weight  upon 
the  bottom  communicated  to  his  hand.  A careful 
sounding  was  always  taken  immediately  before  letting 
go  tlie  dredge.  I will  take  as  an  example  the  sound- 
ing which  determined  the  depth  of  the  deepest  haul 
of  the  dredge  yet  made,  in  2,435  fathoms  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1809,  and  describe 
the  viodna  operandi. 

The  ‘Porcupine’  was  provided  at  IVoolwich  with 
an  admirable  double  cylinder  donkey-engine  of  12- 
horse  power  (nominal),  placed  on  the  deck  amidships, 
with  a couple  of  sui’ging  drums.  This  little  engine 
was  the  comfort  of  our  lives ; nothing  could  exceed 
the  steadiness  of  its  working  and  the  ease  with  which 
its  speed  could  be  regulated.  During  the  whole  ex- 
pedition it  brought  in  with  the  ordinary  drum,  the 
line,  whether  sounding-line  or  dredge-rope,  with 
almost  any  weight,  at  a uniform  rate  of  a foot  per 
second.  Once  or  twice  it  was  over-strained,  and  then 
we  pitied  the  willing  little  thing  panting  like  an  ovei- 
taxed  horse  ; and  sometimes  we  put  on  a small  drum 
for  very  hard  work,  gaining  thereby  additional  power 
at  some  expense  of  speed. 

Two  powerful  derricks  W'ere  rigged  for  sounding 
and  dredging  operations,  one  over  the  stern  and  one 
over  the  port  bow.  The  bow  derrick  was  tbo  stronger, 
and  we  usually  found  it  the  more  convenient  to 
dredge  from.  Sounding  was  most  frequently  carried 
on  from  the  stern.  Both  derricks  were  provided  with 
accumulators,  accessory  pieces  of  apparatus  which 
we  found  of  great  value.  The  block  through  which 
the  sounding-line  or  dredging-rope  passed  was  not 
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attached  directly  to  the  derrick,  hut  to  a rope  which 
passed  througli  an  eye  at  tlie  end  of  the  spar,  and 
was  fixed  to  a ‘ hitt  ’ on  the  deck.  On  a bight  of 
this  rope  between  the  block  and  the  ‘ bitt  ’ tbe  accu- 
mulator was  lashed.  This  consists  of  thirty  or  forty 
or  more  of  Hodge’s  vulcanized  india-rubber  springs 
fastened  together  at  the  two  extremities,  and  kept 
free  from  one  another  by  being  passed  through 
holes  in  two  round  wooden  ends  like  the  heads  of 
churn- staves.  The  loop  of  the  rope  is  made  long 
enough  to  pc'rmit  the  accumulator  to  stretch  to  double 
or  treble  its  length,  but  it  is  arrested  far  within  its 
breaking  point.  The  accumulator  is  valuable  in  the 
first  place  as  indicating  roughly  the  amount  of  strain 
upon  the  line;  and  in  order  that  it  may  do  so  with 
some  decree  of  accuracy  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  play 
along  the  derrick,  which  is  graduated  from  trial  to  the 
number  of  cwts.  of  strain  indicated  by  the  greater  or 
less  extension  of  the  accumulator ; but  its  more  im- 
portant function  is  to  take  off  the  suddenness  of  the 
strain  on  the  line  when  the  vessel  is  pitching.  The 
friction  of  one  or  two  miles  of  cord  in  the  water  is  so 
great  as  to  prevent  its  yielding  freely  to  a sudden  jerk 
such  as  that  given  to  the  attached  end  when  the 
vessel  rises  to  a sea,  and  tbe  line  is  apt  to  snap.  A 
letting-go  frame  like  that  used  on  board  the  ‘ Hydra,’ 
a board  with  a slit  through  which  the  free  end  of  the 
sounding  machine  passed,  and  which  supported  the 
weights  while  the  instrument  was  being  prepared,  was 
fitted  under  the  stern  derrick.  The  sounding  instru- 
ment was  the  ‘ Hydra,’  weighted  with  336  lbs.  The 
sounding-line  was  wound  amidships  just  abaft  the 
donkey-engine  on  a large  strong  reel,  its  revolution 
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commanded  by  a brake.  Tbe  reel  held  about  4,000 
fathoms  of  medium  No.  2 line  of  the  best  Italian 
hemp,  tbe  No.  of  threads  18,  tlie  weight  per  100 
fathoms  12  lbs.  8 ozs.,  the  circumference  0'8  inch,  and 
the  breaking  strain,  dry,  1,402  lbs.,  soaked  a day 
1,211  lbs.,  marked  for  50,  100,  and  1,000  fathoms. 

The  weather  was  remarkably  clear  and  fine ; the 
wind  from  the  north-west,  force  = 4 ; the  sea  mode- 
rate, with  a slight  swell  from  the  north-west.  We 
were  in  lat.  47’  38'  N.,  long.  12°  08'  W.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  200  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ushant.  The  sounding  instrument,  with  two 
Miller-Casella  thermometers  and  a water  bottle 
attached  a fathom  or  two  above  it,  was  cast  off  the; 
letting-go  frame  at  2h.  44m.  20s.  p.m.  The  line  was 
run  off  by  hand  from  the  reel  and  given  to  the 
weight  as  fast  as  it  would  take  it,  so  that  there  might 
not  be  the  slightest  check  or  strain.  The  following 
table  gives  the  absolute  rate  of  descent : — 
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Ill  this  case  tlie  timing  was  only  valuable  as  cor- 
roborating other  evidence  of  the  aecuracy  of  the 
sounding,  for  even  at  this  great  depth,  nearly  three 
miles,  the  shock  of  the  arrest  of  the  weight  at  the 
bottom  was  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  commander, 
who  passed  the  line  through  his  hand  during  the 
descent.  Tliis  was  probably  the  deepest  sounding 
Avhich  had  been  taken  up  to  that  time  ivhich  was 
perfectly  reliable.  It  was  taken  under  unusually 
favourable  conditions  of  weather,  with  the  most 
perfect  appliances,  and  with  consummate  skill.  The 
w'hole  time  occupied  in  descent  was  83  minutes 
35  seconds ; and  in  heaving  up,  2 hours  2 minutes. 
The  cylinder  of  the  sounding  apparatus  came  up 
filled  with  fine  grey  Atlantic  ooze,  containing  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  fresh  shells  of  GlobUjerimt. 
The  two  Aliller-Casella  thermometers  registered  a 
minimum  temperature  of  2'’-5  C. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  an 
instrument  which  should  determine  accurately  the 
amount  of  vertical  descent  of  the  lead  by  self-regis- 
tering machinery.  The  most  successful  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  one  most  in  use  is  ‘ Massey’s 
sounding-machine.’  This  instrument,  in  its  latest  and 
most  improved  form,  to  be  used  witli  the  common 
lead,  is  shown  in  Pig.  43.  Two  tliimhles  f f pass 
through  the  two  ends  of  the  heavy  oval  brass  shield 
A A ; to  the  upper  of  these  the  sounding-line  is 
attached,  and  to  the  lower  the  weight  at  about  half 
a fathom  from  the  machine.  A set  of  four  brass 
vanes  or  wings  « arc  soldered  obliquely  to  an  axis 
in  such  a position  that  as  tlie  machine  descends  tlie 
axis  revolves  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  water  again.st 
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the  vanes.  The  revolving  axis  communicates  its 
motion  to  the  indices  on  the  dial-plate  c,  wliich  are 
so  adjusted  that  the  index  on  the  right-hand  dial 
passes  through  a division  for  every  fathom  of 

y 


Flo  43.—'  ’ «<*umUng 

vertical  descent,  whether  quick  or  slow,  and  makes 
an  entire  revolution  for  15  fathoms,  while  the  left- 
hand  index  passes  through  a division  on  the  circle  for 
15  fathoms,  and  makes  an  entire  revolution  during 
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a descent  of  225  fathoms.  "Where  greater  depths 
are  required  it  is  only  nece.s.sary  to  add  another 
dial  and  index.  This  sounding  instrument  answers 
very  well  in  moderately  deep  water,  and  is  extremely 
valuable  for  checking  soundings  by  the  ordinary 
method,  where  deep  currents  arc  suspected,  as  it 
ought  to  I’cgister  vertical  descent  only.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  in  very  deep  water,  and  its  uncertainty 
is  shared  apparently  by  all  instruments  involving 
metal  wheel-work.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  reason. 
The  machinery  seems  to  get  jammed  in  some  way 
under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water. 

The  ‘ ^Massey’s  sounding-machine  ’ in  common  use 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  ‘ shield  ’ instrument 
described  and  figured  above.  It  is  constructed  on 
precisely  the  same  principle,  hut  it  is  bolted  to  a 
special  form  of  sounding  lead,  and  is  thus  somewhat 
more  cumbrous. 

Besides  the  increasing  attention  which  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  all  subjects  of  scientific  interest, 
and  especially  to  those  connected  with  physical  geo- 
graphy, the  conditions  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  the  force  and  direction  of  deep 
currents,  the  temperature  at  great  depths,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  conditions  affecting  the  sea  bottom, 
have  lately  acquired  great  practical  importance  in 
connection  with  telegraphic  communication  by  ocean 
cables. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  the  accessible  portions 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  has  naturally,  from  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  first  maritime  and  commercial 
nations  of  the  present  period,  been  the  most  carefully 
surveyed  ; and  as  it  appears  to  contain  depths  nearly 
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if  not  quite  as  great  as  any  to  be  found  in  tlie  other 
ocean  basins,  it  may  probably  be  taken  as  a fair 
example  of  ordinary  eonditions.  It  is  oj)cn  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  thus  participates  in  all  eonditions 
of  climate,  and  it  communicates  freely  with  the 
other  seas.  We  have  still  but  scanty  information 
about  the  beds  of  the  Indian,  the  Antarctic,  and  the 
Pacific  oceans,  but  the  few  obseryations  which  haye 
hitherto  reached  us  seem  to  indicate  that  neither  is 
the  depth  extreme  in  these  seas,  nor  does  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  difiV‘r  greatly  from  what  we  find  nearer 
home.  The  ilediterranean  — a closed  cul-de-soc 
almost  cut  off  from  the  general  ocean — is  under 
most  peculiar  circumstances,  which  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  The  general  result  to  which  we  are  led 
by  the  careful  and  systematic  deep-sea  soundings 
which  haye  been  undertaken  of  late  years  by  our 
own  Admiralty  and  by  the  American  and  Swedish 
Goyernments,  is  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  not  so 
great  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  I have  already 
mentioned  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  sounding  expe- 
ditions enormous  depths  were  registered  from  yarious 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I have  also  mentioned  the 
reasons,  depending  chiefly  upon  defective  appliances, 
why  many  of  these  soundings  are  now  considered  un- 
trustworthy. Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  U.S.  brig 
‘ Dolphin,’  reported  1,580  fathoms  (27,-180  feet),  equal 
to  the  height  of  Dwalagiri,  in  lat.  11°  T N.,  long. 
10°  23'  W.,  half-way  between  New  York  and  the 
Azores;  ‘no  bottom’  at  1,920  fathoms  (20,520  feet), 
deeper  than  the  height  of  Deodunga,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Avorld,  in  lat.  38°  3'  N.,  long.  G7°  11'  AV.; 
and  ‘no  bottom’  at  0,000  lathoms  (30,000  feet), 
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lat.  32°  55'  N.,  long.  47°  58'  AV.,  indicating  a chasm 
between  the  coast  of  America  and  the  AV'estern 
Islands,  which  might  easily  cngulph  the  whole  range 
of  the  Himalayas.  This  sjiace  probably  represents 
the  deepest  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  ; but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  these  depths  are  greatly  e.xagge- 
rated.  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  bed  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  more  than  2,000  fathoms  (12,000 
feet),  about  equal  to  tbc  mean  height  of  the  elevated 
table  lands  of  Asia. 

The  thin  shell  of  water  which  covers  so  much  of 
the  face  of  the  earth  occupies  all  the  broad  general 
depressions  in  its  crust,  and  it  is  only  limited  and 
more  abrupt  prominences  wbich  project  above  its 
surface  as  masses  of  land  with  their  crowning  pla- 
teaux and  mountain  ranges.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
covers  30,000,000  of  square  miles  and  the  Arctic  Sea 
3,000,000,  and  taken  together  they  almost  exactly 
equal  the  united  areas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
— the  whole  of  the  old  world  ; and  yet  there  seem 
to  be  few  depressions  in  its  bed  to  a greater  depth 
than  15,000  or  20,000  feet — a little  more  than  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc — and  excei)t  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shores  there  is  only  one  very 
marked  mass  of  mountains,  the  volcanic  group  of 
the  A9ores. 

'I'he  central  arid  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
appear  to  be  an  old  depression,  probably  at  all  events 
comval  with  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tions of  Europe,  and  throughout  these  long  ages 
the  tendency  of  that  great  body  of  water  has  no 
doubt  been  to  ameliorate  the  outlines,  softening  down 
asj)crilies  by  the  disintegrating  action  of  its  waves 
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and  currents,  and  filling  up  hollows  hy  drifting  about 
and  distributing  tbcir  materials. 

The  first  careful  surveys  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which 
great  depths  were  determined  with  considerable  accu- 
racy, are  the  cruises  of  Lieut.-Commanding  Lee,  in 
the  U.S.  brig  ‘ Dolphin  ’ (1851-52),  and  of  Lieut.- 
Commanding  O.  II.  Eerryman,  in  the  same  vessel 
in  1852-53 ; but  the  sounding  voyage  in  which 
modern  appliances  were  first  employed  with  perfect 
accuracy  with  a pi’actical  object  was  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant Eerryman  in  1856,  in  the  U.S.  steamer 
‘ Arctic,’  in  w hich  twenty-four  deep-sea  soundings 
were  taken  with  the  Erooke’s  and  Massey’s  sounding 
machines  on  a great  circle  between  St.  John’s,  New’- 
foundland,  and  Valcntia  in  Ireland,  with  a view 
to  the  laying  of  the  first  cable.  The  same  ground 
was  gone  over  hy  Lieutenant  Dayman,  in  II.M.S. 

‘ Cyclops,’  in  June  and  July  1857,  and  thirty-four 
soundings  were  taken,  the  depth  being  estimated  by 
!Massey’s  sounding-machine  and  a modification  of 
Erooke’s  machine  already  described.  The  next  im- 
portant sounding  expedition  was  that  of  Commander 
Dayman,  in  II.M.S.  ‘Gorgon,’  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Azores,  and  thence  to  England.  The  depths 
were  taken  in  this  case  with  a lead  usually  188  lbs. 
in  weight  which  Avas  lost  at  each  cast,  and  alba- 
core  line  with  a breaking  strain  of  120  lbs.  Only 
on  one  occasion,  about  a third  of  the  Avay  from  the 
A9ores  to  England,  a cup-lead  was  let  go,  attached 
to  a stronger  line,  in  1,900  fathoms,  and  came  up  half 
filled  with  grey  ooze. 

Another  route  for  a telegraph  cable  having  been  pro- 
posed, II.M.S.  ‘ Eull-dog  ’ started  in  July  1800,  under 
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the  command  of  Captain  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  and 
took  depths  between  the  Fferoe  Islands  and  Iceland, 
and  thence  to  Greenland  and  Labrador.  The  sound- 
in"s  were  taken  first  hv  cod-line  and  an  iron  sinker 

O • 

of  about  1 cwt.,  the  line  and  sinker  being  cut  off  at 
each  operation;  and  the  sounding  was  then  usually 
repeated  with  the  ‘Bull-dog’  sounding-machine, with 
which  large  samples  of  the  bottom  were  procured. 
A diary  of  this  voyage  was  kept  by  l)r.  Wallich, 
Naturalist  to  the  Expedition,  and  was  afterwards 
published  by  him  as  part  of  the  extremely  important 
memoir  on  the  North  Atlantic  sea-bed,  to  which 
I have  already  referred.  Some  further  questions 
having  arisen  as  to  the  best  line  to  be  taken  by 
an  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.  Captain  Iloskyn,  R.N., 
was  despatched  in  the  ‘ Forcuj)ine  ’ to  examine  the 
curious  dip  from  550  to  1,750  fathoms,  described 
by  Captain  Dayman  in  1857  as  occurring  about  170 
miles  Avest  of  A alentia.  One  important  result  of  this 
cruise  was  the  discovery  of  the  ‘ Forcupine  ’ Bank, 
about  120  miles  west  from  Galwav  Bav,  with  a mini- 
mum  depth  of  82  fathoms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1808  H.M.S. 
‘ Gannet,’  Commander  IV.  Chimmo,  11. N.,  Avas 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  define  during  her 
homeward  vovage  from  the  ll'est  India  Station 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to 
take  deep  soundings  and  temperatures.  Thirteen 
soundings  Avere  taken  Avith  the  Brooke’s  machine 
over  an  area  of  upwards  of  10,000  square  miles 
from  Sable  Island  (lat.  •JO'’  20'  N.,  long.  00°  W.),  at 
depths  varying  from  80  to  2,700  fathoms. 

For  many  years  past  the  American  Government 
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have  been  prosecuting  a most  careful  and  elaborate 
survey  of  their  coast-line ; and  latterly  the  Coast 
Survey,  under  the  late  Professor  Bache  and  the  pre- 
sent energetic  head  of  the  Bureau,  Professor  Pierce, 
has  pushed  its  operations  into  deep  water,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gulf-stream  region  north-westwards  of 
the  Strait  of  Plorida.  Dredging  operations  have 
been  conducted  most  successfully  under  Count  Pour- 
tales,  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  his  results 
are  a valuable  complement  and  corroboration  of  our 
own.  The  Swedish  Government  has  twice  executed 
careful  soundings  in  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland  and  to  the  south-west  of  Spitzbergen ; in 
I860  under  tbe  direction  of  Otto  Thorell,  and  in 
1808  through  the  Swedish  Arctic  Exploring  Expe- 
dition under  Captain  Count  von  Otter  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  steamer  ‘ Sophia.’  In  1809  the  Swedish 
corvette  ‘Josephine’  sounded  and  dredged  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  taking  soundings  to  the  depth  of 
upwards  of  3,000  fathoms,  and  discovered  the  ‘ Jose- 
phine Bank,’  with  a minimum  depth  of  102  fathoms, 
in  lat.  30"  l.y  N.,  long.  I'P  10'  AV.  to  tbe  nortli-west 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  North-German  Polar 
expeditions  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
Spitzbergen  and  the  Greenland  Seas ; and  finally, 
on  December  20tb,  1870,  the  American  nautical 
school-ship  ‘Mercury,’  Captain  P.  Giraud,  crossed  the 
Tropical  Atlantic  to  Sierra  Leone,  whicli  she  reached 
on  tbe  11th  of  Eebruary,  1871.  She  left  Sierra 
Leone  on  February  21st,  and  soundings  and  other 
observations  were  continued  till  she  reached  Ilavan- 
nah  on  the  13th  of  April.  The  object  of  this  ex- 
])cdition  and  the  character  of  the  observers  are 
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singular  and  instructive.  It  seems  that  tlie  ‘ Mer- 
cury ’ is  a vessel  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  in 
charge  of  the  hospitals  and  prisons  of  New  York,  and 
it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys, 
committed  by  the  magistrates  for  vagrancy  and  slight 
misdemeanours,  to  become  thorough  seamen.  One 
important  part  of  the  training  in  this  ship  is  that 
she  makes  long  cruises,  and  the  boys  are  thus  fitted 
quickly  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  navy  or  the 
mercantile  marine.  In  the  present  cruise,  the  Com- 
missioners, desiring  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
lads  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  science  as  much 
as  lay  in  their  power,  instrueted  the  captain  to  obtain 
a series  of  soundings  on  the  line  of  or  near  the 
equator  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  and  to  observe  the  set  of  the  surface  currents 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  various  depths. 

The  Commissioners  report  most  favourably  of  this 
mode  of  training,  which  is  now  being  so  generally 
adopted  in  this  country.  For  such  boys  the  adven- 
turous life  has  a special  charm,  and,  “ instead  of 
growing  up  to  be  a curse  to  the  community,  they 
are  made  into  valuable  men.”  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  scapegraces  were  sent  out  on  this  voyage,  and 
on  the  return  of  tlie  ship,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
captain  100  of  these  were  capable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  ordinary  seamen. 

Brooke’s  detaching  sounding  apparatus  was  used 
in  the  ‘ !Mercury,’  and  in  the  report  of  the  scientific 
results  of  the  voyage,  which  was  drawn  out  by  Fro- 
fessor  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  a diagram  of  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  twelfth  parallel  is  intro- 
duced, based  on  fifteen  soundings.  It  shows  that, 
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“ partin''  from  tlie  African  coast,  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  sinks  very  rapidly.  A eouple  of  degrees  west 
of  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verde  the  soundings  are 
2,1)00  fathoms.  From  this  point  the  mean  depth 
across  the  ocean  may  he  estimated  at  about  2,f00 
fathoms,  but  from  this  tliere  are  two  striking 
departures — first,  a depression,  the  depth  of  which 
is  3,100  fathoms ; and,  second,  an  elevation,  at  which 
the  soundings  are  only  1,900,  the  general  result  of 
this  being  a deep  trough  on  the  African  side  and  a 
narrower  and  shallower  trough  on  the  American.”* 

llcferriiig  to  the  chart  (FI.  VII,),  in  which  the 
greater  depths  are  indicated  by  the  deeper  shades  of 
blue,  a shade  to  every  1,000  fathoms;  in  the  Ai’ctic 
Sea  there  is  deep  water  ranging  to  1,500  fathoms  to 
the  west  and  south-west  of  Spitzbergen.  Extending 
from  the  coast  of  Norway  and  including  Iceland,  the 
Faeroe  Islands,  Shetland  and  Orkney,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea  to  the 
coast  of  France,  there  is  a wide  plateau  on  which  the 
depth  rarely  reaches  500  fathoms,  but  to  the  west  of 
Iceland  and  communicating  doubtless  with  the  deeji 
water  in  the  Spitzbergen  Sea  a trough  500  miles  wide 
and  in  some  places  nearly  2,000  fathoms  deej), 
curves  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  This  is 
the  jiath  .of  one  of  the  great  Arctic  return  currents. 

‘ Cruise  of  the  School-ship  ‘Mercury’  in  the  Tropicnl  Atlantic, 
with  a Iteport  to  the  Commitsioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York  on  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Facts  collected 
from  the  Deep-sea  llesearches  made  during  the  Voyage  of  the  Nautical 
School-ship  ‘ Mercury,’  undertaken  in  the  Tropical  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean Sea,  1S70-71.  Py  Henry  Draper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Abstract!  d 
in  Nainrt,  vol.  v.  j).  .324. 
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After  slopin"  gradually  to  a depth  of  500  fathoms 
to  the  westward  of  the  eoast  of  Ireland  in  lat.  52°  N., 
the  hottorn  suddenly  dips  to  1,700  fathoms  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  to  nineteen  feet  in  the  100 ; 
and  from  this  point  to  within  about  200  miles  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  when  it  begins  to  shoal 
again,  there  is  a vast  undulating  submarine  plain, 
averaging  about  2,000  fathoms  in  depth  below  the 
surface—  the  ‘ telegraph  plateau.’ 

A valley  about  500  miles  wide,  and  with  a mean 
depth  of  2,500  fathoms,  stretches  from  off  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  along  the  eoast  of  Europe 
dipping  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  past  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Oppo- 
site the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  it  seems  to  merge  into 
a slightly  deeper  trough,  which  occupies  the  axis  of 
the  South  Atlantic  and  pas.ses  into  the  Antarctic  Sea. 
A nearly  similar  valley  curves  round  the  coast  of 
North  America,  about  2,000  fathoms  in  depth  olF 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  becoming  consider- 
ably deeper  to  the  southw'ard ; where  it  follows  the 
outline  of  the  coast  of  the  States  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Windward  Islands,  and  finally  joins  the  central 
trough  of  the  South  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
with  a depth  of  2,500  fathoms.  A wide  nearly  level 
elevated  tract  with  a mean  depth  below  the  surface 
of  1,500  fathoms,  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  extends  southwards  from  Iceland  as 
lar  as  the  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This 
j)latcau  culminates  at  the  parallel  of  40°  north 
latitude  in  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Agores.  Pico, 
the  highest  point  of  the  Aeores,  is  7,013  feet  (1,201 
fathoms)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  gives  from 
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the  level  of  the  plateau  a height  of  1G,20G  feet  (2,701 
fathoms),  a little  more  tlian  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc  above  the  sea-level. 

Accurate  soundings  are  as  yet  much  too  distant 
to  justify  anything  like  a detailed  contour  map  of  the 
hcd  of  the  Atlantic,  and  such  a sketch  as  the  one 
here  given  can  only  be  regarded  as  a first  rough 
draft.  Nothing,  however,  can  give  a more  erroneous 
or  exagg(>ratcd  conception  of  its  outline  than  the 
ideal  section  in  Captain  ^Maury’s  ‘ Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Sea,’  although  it  is  in  a certain  sense 
correct. 

According  to  our  present  information,  we  must 
regard  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  covering  a vast  region 
of  wide  shallow  valleys  and  undulating  plains,  with 
a few  groups  of  volcanic  mountains,  insignificant 
both  in  height  and  extent,  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  area  of  the  ocean  hcd. 
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Tho  Naturalist’s  Predge. — <>.  F.  Muller. — Ball's  Dredge. — Dredging 
at  moderate  Depths. — The  Dredge-rope. — Dredging  in  Deep 
Water. — The  ‘ Hempen  tangles.' — Dredging  on  board  tho  ‘ Porcu- 
])ine.’ — The  Sieves. — The  Dredger’s  Note-book. — The  Dredging 
Committee  of  tho  British  Association. — Dredging  on  tho  Coast  of 
Britain. — Dredging  abroad. — History  of  tho  Progre-ss  of  Know- 
ledge of  tlio  Abyssal  Fauna. 

Api’EN'dix  a. — One  of  the  Dredging  Pa[)cr3  issued  by  tho  Briti.sh 
As.sociation  Committee,  filled  up  by  Mr.  Mac.Vndrcw. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  the  little  that 
was  known  of  the  inliahitants  of  tlie  bottom  of  the 
sea  beyond  low-water  mark,  seems  to  have  been 
"athered  almost  entirely  from  the  few  objects  found 
thrown  upon  the  beach  from  time  to  time  after 
storms,  and  from  chance  cajiturcs  on  lead-lines,  and 
by  fishermen  on  their  long  lines  and  in  trawls  and 
oyster  and  clam  dredges.  Even  these  precarious 
sources  of  information  could  not  l)c  usi*d  to  the 
utmost,  for  it  was  next  to  inijiossilile  to  induce  Usher- 
men  to  bring  ashore  anything  exeejrt  the  regular 
olyeets  of  their  industry.  Even  now  tlie  sclioolmaster 
has  scarcely  made  way  enough  to  eradicate  old  ])re- 
judices.  Eishermen  are  often  so  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  these  extraneous  animals,  that  it 
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is  conceivable  to  them  that  they  may  be  devils  of 
some  kind  which  may  have  the  power  in  some  occult 
way  of  influencinjj  them  and  the  results  of  their 
fishing.  I helieve,  however,  that  with  the  progress 
of  education  this  notion  is  dying  out  in  most  places, 
and  that  now  fewer  rarities  and  novelties  are  lost 
hecause  it  is  ‘ unlucky’  to  keep  tliem  in  the  boat. 

Tlie  naturalist’s  dredge  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  systematically  used  for  investigating  the  fauna 
of  the  bottom  of  the  soa,  until  it  was  employed  hy 
Otho  Frederick  Muller  in  the  researches  which 
afforded  material  for  the  publication  in  1779  of  his 
admirable  “ Descriptions  and  History  of  the  rarer  and 
less  known  Animals  of  Denmark  and  Norway.”  In 
tlie  preface  to  the  first  volume  Midler  gives  a quaint 
account  of  his  machinery  and  mode  of  working  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  read. 

The  first  pai‘agraj)h  quoted  gives  a description  of  a 
dredge  not  very  unlike  that  used  hy  Ball  and  Forbes 
(Fig.  41),  only  tlie  mouth  of  tbe  dredge  seems  to 
have  been  square,  a modification  of  tlie  ordinary 
form  which  we  find  useful  for  some  purposes  still, 
but  in  most  cases  it  gives  fatal  facilities  for  ‘ Avash- 
iug  out  ’ in  the  process  of  hauling  in. 

“ Fraecipuum  instrumentum,  quo  fundi  maris  et 
sinuum  incolas  extrahere  conahar,  erat  Sacciilm  re- 
ticularis, ex  fuuiculis  cannabinis  concinnatus,  mar- 
gine  aperturae  alligatus  laminis  quatuor  ferreis  ora 
exteriori  acutis,  vlnam  longis,  quatuor  vneias  latis, 
et  in  quadratum  dispositis.  Angulis  laminarum  ex- 
surgebant  quatuor  bacilli  ferrei,  altera  extremitate  in 
aunulum  liberum  iuncti.  Iluic  annectitur  funis  du- 
centarum  et  plurinm  orgyarum  longitudinc.  Saccus 
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mari  immissus  pondere  ferrei  apparatus  fundum 
plerumque  petit,  interdum  diuersorum  ct  contra- 
riorum  sacpe  tluininum  maris  inferiorura  aduersa 
actione  molecpie  ipsius  funis  pluriuni  or<ryarum  in 
via  retineri,  nec  fundum  attin^cre  crcditur.” 

Tlie  tigure  of  this  first  ‘ naturalist’s  dredge  ’ is  taken 
from  an  ornamental  scroll  on  the  title-page  of 
iliiller’s  book. 

“ Fundo  iniacens  ope  remorum  aut  venti  modiei 
trahitur,  donee  tract um  (jiiendam  quaeuis  obuia  exci- 
])iendo  confeeerit.  In  cymbam  denique  retrabitur  spe 
ct  labore,  at  opera  ct  oleum  saepe  perditur,  nubesque 
pro  lunone  captatur,  vel  enim  totus  argilla  fumante 
aut  limo  foetente,  aut  meris  silicibus,  aut  testaceorum 
ct  coralliorum  emortuorum  quisquiliis  impletur,  vel 
saxis  pracruptis  et  latebrosis  eautibus  iniplicitus 
horarum  interuallo  vel  in  perpetuum  omnia  experi- 
eiitis  rctrahendi  inuenta  frustrat ; interdum  quidem 
vnum  et  altcrum  violluscmn,  helminthimm,  aut  tes- 
taceum  minus  notum  in  dulce  laborum  lenimen 
reportat.”  Miiller  graphically  describes  tbe  difficul- 
ties Avhicli  he  encountered  in  carrying  on  his  work. 
The  paucity  of  animal  life  on  the  Scandinavian  coasts; 
the  wild  and  variable  climate,  “aeris  intemperies, 
marisque  in  sinubus  et  oris  maritimis  Norvegiae 
inconstantia  adeo  praepropera  ct  praepostera,  vt  acr 
calidissimus  vix  minutorum  interuallo  in  frigidum, 
tempestas  serena  in  horridam,  malacia  intida  in  aestu 
ferventem  pelagum  baud  raro  mutetur.”  Still  nothing 
can  quell  the  energy  of  tlic  enthusiastic  old  naturalist, 
who  looks  upon  all  his  hardships  as  part  of  the  day’s 
work;  “Ilanc  mutationem  saepius  cum  vitae  pei’iculo 
et  sanitatis  dispendio  expertus  sum,  nec  tamen, 
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membra  licet  fractus,  animum  deinisi,  nee  ab  incepto 
desistere  potui.  Discant  deliiuc  historiae  naturalis 
scituli,  rariora  naturae  absque  indefesso  labore  nee 
comparari,  nee  iuste  nosci.”*  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Otho  Frederick  ^Muller  dredged  much 
beyond  thirty  fathoms,  and  in  his  day  the  knowledge 
of  marine  animals  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
warrant  any  generalization  as 
to  their  bathymetrical  distri- 
bution. 

The  instrument  usually  em- 
ployed in  this  and  other 
northern  countries  for  dredg- 
ing oysters  and  clams  is  a 
light  frame  of  iron  about  five 
feet  long  by  a foot  or  so  in 
width  at  the  mouth,  with  a 
scraper  like  a narrow  hoe  on 
one  side,  and  a suspending 
apparatus  of  thin  iron  bars 
n hich  meet  in  an  iron  ring  for 
the  attachment  of  the  dredge 
rope  on  the  other.  From 
the  frame  is  suspended  a bag 
about  two  feet  in  depth,  of 
iron  chain  netting,  or  of  wide-meshed  hempen  cord 
netting,  or  of  a mixture  of  both.  Naturalist  dredgers 
at  first  used  the  oyster  dredge,  and  all  the  different 
dredges  now  in  use  are  modifications  of  it  in  one 
direction  or  in  another ; for  in  its  simplicity  it  is  not 

* Zoologia  Danica.  Sev  Aiiimalivm  Daiiiao  ct  Xorvegiao  rariorum 
ac  minvs  notorvm  l>cacriptione8  et  UUtoria.  Avetore  Othone  Friderico 
Muller.  Havniac,  1788. 


Kio.  44. — Otho  Frofierii'k  Mullet's 
Dred*{e.  a.u.  17&0. 
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suitable  for  scientific  purposes.  The  oyster  dredge 
has  a scraper  only  on  one  side.  In  the  skilled  hands 
of  the  fishermen  this  is  no  disadvantage,  for  it  is 
always  sent  down  in  such  a way  that  it  falls  face 
foremost,  but  philosophers  using  it  in  deep  water 

very  generally  found  that 
ivhether  from  clumsiness 
or  from  want  of  sufficient 
practice,  they  had  got  the 
dredge  down  on  its  back, 
and  of  course  it  came 
up  empty.  Again,  oyster 
dredgers  are  only  allowed 
to  take  oysters  of  a certain 
size,  and  the  meshing  of 
the  commercial  dredge  is 
so  contrived  as  to  allow 
all  bodies  under  a certain 
considerable  size  to  pass 
through.  This  defeats  the 
object  of  the  naturalist ; 
for  some  of  the  prizes 
to  which  he  attaches  the 
highest  value  are  mites  of 
things  scarcely  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye. 

The  remedy  for  these  de- 

Fia.  ‘ Hflll’s  Dii'ilge,*  ^ * 

fects  is  to  have  a scraper 
on  each  side,  with  the  arms  attached  in  such  a wav 
that  one  or  other  of  the  scrapers  must  reach  the 
ground  in  whatever  position  the  dredge  may  fall ; and 
to  have  the  bag  deeper  in  proportion  to  tbe  size  of 
the  frame,  and  of  a material  which  is  onlv  sufficientlv 
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open  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  through,  with 
the  openings  so  distributed  as  to  leave  a part  of  the 
bag  close  enough  to  bring  up  the  finest  mud. 

The  late  Dr.  Robert  Ball  of  Dublin  devised  the 
modification  which  has  since  been  used  almost  uni- 
versally by  naturalists  in  this  country  and  abroad 
under  the  name  of  ‘ Ball’s  Dredge  ’ (Fig.  45).  The 
dredges  on  this  pattern  used  in  Britain  for  ten 
years  after  their  first  introduction  about  the  year 
1838,  wore  usually  small  and  rather  heavy — not 
more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length 
by  four  or  four  and  a half  inches  in  width  at  the 
mouth.  There  were  two  scrapers  the  length  of  the 
dredge-frame  and  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches 
wide,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  110°  to  the  plane 
of  the  dredge’s  mouth,  so  that  when  the  dredge 
was  gently  hauled  along  it  took  hold  of  the  ground 
and  secured  anything  loose  on  its  surface.  I have 
seen  Dr.  Ball  scatter  pence  on  the  drawing-room 
floor  and  pick  them  up  quite  dexterously  with 
the  dredge  drawn  along  in  the  ordinary  dredging 
position. 

Latterly  we  have  used  Ball’s  dredges  of  consider- 
ably larger  size.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form 
and  size  for  dredging  from  a row-boat  or  a yawl  at 
depths  under  a hundred  fathoms  is  that  represented 
by  Fig.  45.  The  frame  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
its  width  is  five  inches.  The  scrapers  are  three 
inches  wide,  and  they  are  so  set  that  the  distance 
across  between  their  scraping  edges  is  seven  inches 
and  a half.  The  ends  of  the  frame  connecting  the 
scrapers  are  round  bars  of  iron  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  from  these  two  curved  arms  of 
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round  iron  of  the  same  thickness,  dividing  Ijcncatli 
into  two  branches  which  are  attached  to  tlic  ends  of 
the  cross-bars  by  eyes  allowing  the  arms  to  fold  down 
over  the  dredge-mouth,  meet  in  two  heavy  eves  at  a 
point  eighteen  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  frame. 
Tlio  total  weight  of  the  dredge-frame  and  arms  is 
twenty  pounds.  It  ought  to  be  of  the  best  Low- 
moor  on  Swedish  wrought-iron.  I have  seen  a stout 
dredge-frame  of  Lowmoor  iron  twisted  like  a bit 
of  wax  in  extricating  it  from  a jam  between  two 
stones,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  dredge  which 
came  up  in  that  condition  contained  the  unique 
example  of  an  echinoderm  never  found  before  or 
since. 

The  thick  inner  edges  of  the  scrapers  are  perforated 
by  round  holes  at  distances  of  about  an  inch,  and 
through  these,  strong  iron  rings  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  are  passed,  and  two  or  three  like  rings  run 
on  the  short  rods  which  form  the  ends  of  the  dredge- 
frame.  A light  iron  rod  bent  to  the  form  of  the 
dredge  opening  usually  imns  through  these  rings,  and 
to  this  rod  and  to  the  rings  the  mouth  of  the  dredge- 
bag  is  securely  attached  by  stout  cord  or  strong 
copper  wire. 

In  the  dredge  now  before  me,  which  has  worked 
well  and  seen  good  service,  the  bag  is  two  feet  in 
dejith,  and  is  of  hand-made  net  of  very  strong  twine, 
the  meshes  half  an  inch  to  the  side.  So  open 
a network  would  let  many  of  the  smaller  things 
through,  and  to  avoid  this  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  to 
tlie  height  of  about  nine  inches,  is  lined  with  ‘ hread- 
bag,’  a light  open  kind  of  canvas. 

Many  other  materials  have  been  used  for  dredge- 
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bags.  Raw  buffalo-  and  cow-hides  are  very  strong, 
but  they  are  apt  to  become  offensive.  "When  these 
are  used  it  is  necessary  to  puneh  boles  here  and  there 
to  let  the  water  through  or  to  leave  the  seams  which 
are  sewed  with  thongs  a little  open.  Another  hag 
which  I have  used  frequently  is  made  of  sail-cloth, 
with  a window  of  strong  brass  wire  gauze  let  in  on 
either  side.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  me  so  good 
as  strong  cord  netting.  The  water  passes  easily 
through  and  carries  with  it  a large  part  of  the  fine 
mud,  while  enough  mud  is  retained  by  the  bread- 
bag  lining  in  the  bottom  to  give  a fair  sample  of  its 
contents.  It  may  be  said  that  many  small  valuable 
objects  may  be  washed  through  the  meshes  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  dredge  along  with  the  mud,  and 
thus  lost ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  bag  be  very 
close  it  is  apt  to  get  filled  up  with  mud  at  once,  and 
to  collect  nothing  more. 

It  is  always  well  when  dredging,  at  whatever 
depth,  to  ascertain  the  approximate  depth  with  the 
lead  before  casting  the  dredge;  and  the  lead  ought 
always  to  be  aecompanied  by  a protected  thermome- 
ter, for  the  subsequent  haul  of  the  dredge  will  gain 
greatly  in  value  as  an  observation  in  geographical 
distribution  if  it  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  note 
of  the  bottom  temperature.  For  depths  under  100 
fathoms  the  amount  of  rope  paid  out  should  be  at 
least  double  the  depth.  Under  thirty  fathoms,  where 
one  generally  w'orks  more  rapidly,  it  should  be  more 
nearly  three  times.  This  gives  a good  deal  of  slack 
before  the  dredge  if  the  boat  be  moving  very  slowly, 
and  keeps  tbe  lip  of  the  dredge  well  down ; and  if  the 
boat  be  moving  too  quickly  througb  the  water,  by 
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far  the  most  coiumoa  error  ia  amateur  dredgini", 
from  the  low  angle  at  which  the  line  is  lying  in  the 
Avater  the  dredge  has  its  best  chance  of  getting  an 
occasional  scra[)c.  It  is  bad  economy  to  use  too 
light  a roj)e.  I'or  a dredge  such  as  that  described, 
and  for  work  round  the  coasts  of  Europe  at  depths 
attainable  from  a row-boat  or  yawl,  I would  recom- 
mend bolt-rope  of  the  best  Russian  hemp,  not  less 
than  one  and  a half  incli  in  circumference,  which 
should  contain  from  eighteen  to  twenty  yarns 
in  three  strands.  Each  yarn  should  bear  nearly  a 
hundredweight,  so  that  the  breaking  strain  of  such  a 
rope  ought  to  be  upwards  of  a ton.  Of  course  it  is 
ne\er  voluntarily  e.xposed  to  such  a strain,  but  in 
shallow  water  the  di'cdge  is  often  cauglit  among 
rocks  or  coral,  and  the  rope  ougld  to  bo  strong 
enough  in  such  a case  to  bring  up  the  boat,  even  if 
there  were  some  little  way  on. 

Dredging  in  sand  or  mud,  the  dredge-rope  may 
simply  be  passed  througli  the  double  eye  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  two  arms  of  the  di-edge ; but  in 
rocky  or  unknown  ground  it  is  better  to  fasten  the 
rope  to  the  eye  of  one  of  the  arms  only,  and  to  tic  the 
two  eyes  together  with  about  three  or  four  turns  of 
rope  yarn.  This  breaks  much  more  readily  than  the 
dredge  rope,  so  that  if  the  dredge  get  caught  it  is 
the  lir.st  thing  to  give  way  under  a strain,  and  in 
doing  so  it  very  often  so  alters  the  position  and  form 
of  the  dredge  as  to  allow  of  its  extrication. 

The  dredge  is  slipped  gently  over  the  side,  either 
from  the  bow  or  from  the  stern — in  a small  boat 
more  usually  the  latter — while  there  is  a little  way 
on,  and  the  direction  Avhich  the  rojAe  takes  iudi- 
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cates  roughly  whether  the  dredge  is  going  down 
properly.  When  it  reaches  the  ground  and  begins 
to  scrape,  an  experienced  hand  upon  the  rope  can 
usually  at  once  detect  a tremor  given  to  the  dredge 
by  the  scraper  passing  over  the  irregularities  of  the 
bottom.  The  due  amount  of  rope  is  then  paid  out, 
and  the  rope  hitched  to  a bench  or  rollock-pin. 

When  there  is  anything  of  a current,  from  what- 
ever cause,  it  is  usually  convenient  to  attach  a weight 
varying  from  fourteen  pounds  to  half  a hundred- 
weight, to  the  rope  three  or  four  fathoms  in  front  of 
the  dredge.  This  prevents  in  some  degi’ee  the  lift- 
ing of  the  mouth  of  the  dredge.  If  the  weight  be 
attached  nearer  the  dredge,  it  is  apt  to  injure  delicate 
objects  passing  in. 

The  boat  should  move  very  slowly,  probably  not 
faster  than  a mile  an  hour.  In  still  water,  or  with 
a very  slight  current,  the  dredge  of  course  anchors 
the  boat,  and  oars  or  sails  are  necessary;  but  if 
the  boat  be  moving  at  all  it  is  all  that  is  required. 
I like  best  to  dredge  with  a close-reefed  sail  before  a 
light  wind,  with  weights,  against  a very  slight  tide 
or  current ; but  these  are  conditions  which  cannot 
always  be  commanded.  The  dredge  may  remain 
dovsTi  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes, 
by  which  time,  if  things  go  well,  it  ought  to  be 
fairly  filled. 

In  dredging  from  a small  boat  the  simplest  plan  is 
for  two  or  three  men  to  haul  in  hand  over  hand  and 
coil  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  For  a large  yawl 
or  yacht,  and  for  depths  beyond  fifty  fathoms,  a 
winch  is  a great  assistance.  The  rope  takes  a couple 
of  turns  round  the  winch,  which  is  worked  by  two 
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men,  while  a third  takes  it  from  the  winch  and 
coils  it. 

Dredging  in  deep  water— that  is,  at  depths  beyond 
200  fathoms — is  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  can 
scarcely  he  compassed  with  the  ordinary  machinery 
at  the  disposal  of  amateurs.  Deep-sea  dredging  can 
no  doubt  be  carried  on  from  a good-sized  steam  yacht, 
but  the  appliances  are  so  numerous  and  so  bulky, 
and  the  work  is  so  really  hard,  that  it  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  pleasure-seeking. 

I do  not  know  that  much  improvement  can  be 
made  upon  the  apparatus  and  method  employed  in 
the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ in  1869  and  1870.  I will  therefore 
describe  her  dredging  gear  and  the  dredging  opera- 
tion carried  on  from  her  at  the  greatest  depths  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  that  which  tested  our  resources 
most  fully,  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  ‘ Porcupine  ’ is  a 382-ton  gun-hoat,  fitted  up 
for  the  surveying  service,  in  which  she  has  been  em- 
ployed for  some  years  past  among  the  Hebrides,  and 
latterly  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  She  was 
assigned  for  our  special  work  in  1869,  with  all  her 
ordinary  surveying  fittings;  and  certain  very  im- 
portant additions  were  made;  among  others  the 
double-cylinder  donkey  engine,  which  worked  up 
to  about  tw'clve  horse-power,  with  surging  drums 
of  different  sizes,  large  drums  for  bringing  up  light 
weights  rapidly,  and  smaller  drums  for  heavy  work. 
This  engine  was  set  up  amidships,  so  that  lines  could 
be  led  to  the  drums  either  from  fore  or  aft.  The 
donkey-engine  proved  a most  serviceable  little 
machine.  We  almost  always  used  the  large  drum, 
both  in  dredging  and  sounding ; and  except  on  one 
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or  two  occasions  when  an  enormous  load,  once 
nearly  a ton,  came  up  in  the  dredge-liaij,  it  de- 
livered the  rope  steadily,  at  a uniform  rate  of  more 
than  a foot  per  second,  for  the  Avhole  summer. 

A powerful  derrick  projected  over  the  port  how. 
A large  block  was  suspended  at  the  end  of  the 
derrick  by  a rope  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sound- 
ing-line, was  not  directly  attached  to  the  spar  hut 
passed  through  an  eye,  and  was  attached  to  a ‘ hitt  ’ 
on  deck.  On  a bight  of  this  rope  was  lashed  a 
powerful  accumulator,  the  machine  already  described 
(p.  222)  as  of  so  much  use  in  the  management  of 
the  sounding-line.  In  dredging  from  a large  vessel 
the  ‘ accumulator  ’ is  invaluable,  From  the  great 
strength  of  the  springs  the  dredge  is  usually  drawn 
along  without  stretching  them  to  any  great  degree  ; 
they  become  tense  and  taut,  and  yield,  with  a kind 
of  slight  pulsation,  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  vessel. 
AMienever  they  run  out  it  is  a sure  indication  that 
either  the  dredge  has  caught  or  the  weight  in  it  is 
becoming  too  great,  and  that  the  dredge  roj>e  ought 
to  be  relieved  by  a turn  of  tlie  paddle-wheel  or  screw. 
Care  sliould  be  tiiken  not  to  have  the  bight  of  the 
rope  to  which  the  accumulator  is  attached  more 
than  about  twice  the  length  of  the  unstretched 
springs.  Springs  in  good  order  ought  to  stretch  to 
much  more  than  double  their  length ; hut  it  is  unsafe 
to  try  them  too  far,  as  a lash  from  one,  if  it  were  to 
give  way,  would  be  most  serious.  When  a great 
strain  comes  upon  the  rope,  it  acts  first  upon  the 
accumulator,  pulling  down  the  block  and  stretching 
the  elastic  bands ; and  a graduated  scale  on  the  der- 
rick, against  which  the  accumulator  plays,  gives  in 
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cwts.  an  approximation  at  all  events  to  the  strain 
on  the  rope. 

A second  derrick,  nearly  equally  strong,  was  rigged 
over  the  stern,  and  we  dredged  sometimes  from  one 
and  sometimes  from  tlic  other.  The  stern  derrick  was, 
however,  principally  used  for  sounding ; the  letting- 
go  hoard,  &c.,  being  fitted  up  in  connection  with  it. 
We  had  an  excellent  arrangement  for  stowing  the 
dredge-rope  in  the  ‘ Porcupine an  arrangement 
whicli  made  its  manipulation  singularly  easy,  not- 
withstanding its  great  weight— -about  5,500  lbs.  A row 
of  about  twenty  great  iron  pins,  about  two  and  a half 
feet  in  length,  projected  over  one  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck, rising  obliquely  from  the  top  of  the  bulwark. 
Each  of  these  held  a coil  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred fathoms,  and  the  rope  was  coiled  continuously 
along  the  whole  row  (Pig-  40).  Wlien  the  dredge 
was  going  down,  the  rope  was  taken  rapidly  by  the 
men  from  these  pins — ‘Aunt  Sallies’  we  called  them, 
from  their  ending  over  the  deck  in  smooth  white 
balls — in  succession,  beginning  with  the  one  nearest 
the  dredging  derrick ; and  in  hauling  up,  a relay  of 
men  carried  the  rope  along  from  the  surging  drum 
of  the  donkey-engine  and  laid  it  in  coils  on  the  pins 
in  inverse  order.  Thus,  in  letting  go,  the  rope 
passed  to  the  block  of  the  derrick  directly  from  the 
‘ Aunt  Sallies ; ’ in  hauling  up,  it  passed  from  the 
block  to  the  surging  drum  of  the  donkey-engine, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  men  and  coiled  on 
the  ‘ Aunt  Sallies.’ 

The  length  of  the  dredge-rope  was  3,000  fathoms, 
nearly  three  and  a half  statute  miles.  Of  this,  2,000 
fathoms  were  ‘hawser-laid,’  of  the  best  Russian 
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liemp,  2^  inches  in  circumference,  with  a breaking 
strain  of  tons.  The  1,000  fathoms  next  the 
dredge  were  ‘ hawser-laid,’  2 inches  in  circumference. 
A llussian  hemp  rope  aj)pears  to  he  the  most  suit- 
able. A manilla  rope  is  considerably  stronger  for 
a steady  pull,  but  the  fibre  is  more  brittle  and  liable 
to  go  at  a ‘ kink.’  I have  never  seen  a wire-rope  used, 
but  I should  think  it  would  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  The  ‘ Challenger  ’ is  to  be  supplied  with 
‘ whale-lino  ’ for  her  great  expedition.  The  frame  of 
one  of  the  dredges  which  we  used  in  the  liay  of 
Biscay  is  represented  at  Figs.  47  and  48.  The  length  of 


the  dredge-frame  is  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  is  G inches  wide 
at  the  throat  or  narrowest  part.  The  dredge  used  in 
the  deepest  haul  Avas  somewhat  different.  About 
half  of  each  arm  next  the  eye  to  which  the  rope  was 
attached,  was  of  heavy  chain.  I doubt  greatly,  how- 
ever, if  this  is  an  advantage.  The  chain  drags  along 
in  front  of  the  dredge,  and  may  possibly  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  objects  and  injure  them  more  than  a 
pair  of  rigid  arms  would  do.  On  one  side  the  chain 
■was  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  dredge  by  a stop  of 
five  turns  of  spun-yarn,  so  that  in  case  of  the  dredge 
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becoming  entangled  or  wedged  among  rocks  or 
stones,  a strain  less  than  sufficient  to  break  the 
dredge  rope  would  break  the  stop,  alter  the  position 
of  the  dredge,  and  probably  enable  it  to  free  itself ; 


Fio.  48. — Dredge-frame  showing  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  Bag.  a.  Spunyam  Stop. 

and  in  case  of  its  taking  in  a greater  load  of  mud 
than  the  rope  could  bring  up,  the  stop  would  like- 
wise give  way  and  allow  the  dredge  to  fall  into  such 
a position  that  a large  part  of  its  contents  would  slip 
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out.  The  weight  of  the  frame  of  this  dredge,  the 
largest  we  ever  used,  was  225  lbs. ; it  W'as  forged  by 
Mes.srs.  Ilarland  and  "Wolff  of  Helfast  of  the  best 
Jjowmoor  iron.  The  dredge-bag  Avas  double — the 
outer  of  strong  twine  netting,  the  inner  of  bread- 
bag.  Three  sinkers — one  of  1 cwt., 
the  other  two  of  5G  lbs.  each — were 
attached  to  the  dredge-rope  at  500 
fathoms  from  the  dredge. 

The  operation  of  sounding  at  a 
depth  of  2,135  fathoms  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1869, 
has  already  been  described  in  detail. 
When  the  depth  bad  been  accurately 
ascertained,  about  4.45  P.M.  the 
dredge  was  let  go,  the  vessel  drift- 
ing slowly  before  a moderate  breeze 
(force  = 4)  from  the  N.W.  I’he  3,000 
fathoms  of  rope  were  all  out  at  5.50 
P.M.  The  diagram  (Fig.  50)  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  various  relative 
positions  of  the  dredge  and  the  vessel 
according  to  the  plan  of  dredging 
adopted  by  Captain  Calver,  wdiich 
worked  admirably,  and  which  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  be  the  only  mode 
which  would  answer  for  great  depths. 

A represents  the  position  of  the  vessel  when  the 
dredge  is  let  go,  and  the  dotted  line  A b the  line  of 
descent  of  the  dredge,  rendered  oblique  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  rope.  "While  the  dredge  is  going  down 
the  vessel  drifts  gradually  to  leeward ; and  when 
the  whole  (say)  3,000  fathoms  of  roi)0  are  out,  c,  w'. 


Fio.  Tti*!  Kfld  of  the 
Dri*«lK«*-fniino.  sliowlnjj 
the  inode  of  attnehment 
vf  Uie  nn*^. 
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and  D might  represent  respectively  the  relative  posi- 


Fio.  50.— Diai;nuu  of  the  nUUvc  )Mi8ition  of  the  Vessel,  Uie  Wei^hte,  uid  the  Dredge,  iu 
ili^dguig  iu  deep  eter. 


tions  of  the  vessel,  the  weight  attached  500  fathoms 
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from  the  dredge,  and  the  dredge  itself.  The  vessel  now 
steams  slowly  to  windward,  occupying  successively 
the  positions  E,  F,  G,  and  H.  The  weight,  to  which 
the  water  offers  but  little  resistance,  sinks  from 
w to  w',  and  the  dredge  and  bag  more  slowly  from 
D to  B,  The  vessel  is  now  allowed  to  drift  back 
before  the  wind  from  n towards  c.  The  tension  of 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  acting  immedi- 
ately on  the  dredge,  now  drags  forward  the  weight 
Av',  so  that  the  dredging  is  carried  on  from  the 
weight  and  not  directly  from  the  vessel.  The 
dredge  is  thus  quietly  pulled  along  with  its  lip 
scraping  the  bottom  in  the  attitude  Avhich  it 
assumes  from  the  centre  of  weight  of  its  iron  frame 
and  arms.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weights 
were  hung  close  to  the  dredge,  and  the  dredge  were 
dragged  directly  from  the  vessel,  owing  to  the  great 
weight  and  spring  of  the  rope  the  arms  would  be 
continually  lifted  up  and  the  lip  of  the  dredge  pre- 
vented from  scraping.  In  very  deep  dredging  this 
operation  of  steaming  up  to  windward  until  the 
dredge-rope  is  nearly  perpendicular,  after  drifting 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  to  leeward,  is  usually 
repeated  three  or  four  times. 

At  8.50  p.M.  we  began  to  haul  in,  and  the  ‘ Aunt 
Sallies  ’ to  fill  again.  The  donkey -engine  delivered 
the  rope  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  a foot  per 
second,  Avithout  a single  check.  A few  minutes 
before  1 a.m.  the  weights  appeared,  and  a little  after 
one  in  the  morning,  eight  hours  after  it  was  cast 
over,  the  dredge  Avas  safely  hauled  on  deck,  having 
in  the  interval  accomplished  a journey  of  upwards 
of  eight  statute  miles.  The  dredge  contained  cwt. 
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of  very  characteristic  pale  grey  Atlantic  ooze.  The 
total  weight  brought  up  by  the  engine  Avas — 

2.000  fathoms,  2J-inch  rope 

1.000  fathoms,  2-inch  rope 


1,375  lbs. 
275  „ 
168  „ 
224  „ 

2,042  lbs. 


^luch  more  experience  will  yet  be  necessary  before 
we  can  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  devised  the 
dredge  of  the  best  form  and  weight  for  work  in  the 
deep  sea.  I rather  think  that  the  dredges,  150  to 
225  lbs.,  Avhich  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using, 
are  too  heavy.  In  many  instances  Ave  have  had 
evidence  that  the  dredge,  instead  of  falling  gently 
upon  the  surface  and  then  gliding  along  and  gather- 
ing the  loose  things  in  its  path,  has  fallen  upon  its 
mouth  and  dug  into  the  tenacious  mud,  thereby 
clogging  itself,  so  as  to  admit  but  little  more.  I 
mean  to  try  tlie  experiment  of  heavier  weights  and 
ligliter  dredge-frames  in  the  ‘ Challenger,’  and  I 
believe  it  Avill  be  an  improvement. 

In  many  of  our  dredgings  at  all  depths  Ave  found 
that,  while  fcAV  objects  of  interest  AA'ere  brought  up 
within  the  dredge,  many  echinoderms,  corals,  and 
sponges  came  to  the  surface  sticking  to  the  outside 
of  the  dredge-bag,  and  even  to  the  first  fcAV  fathoms 
of  the  dredge-rope. 

This  suggested  many  expedients,  and  finally 


AVeight  of  ropo  reduced  to  one-fourth  in  water  = 

Dredge  and  bag 

Ooze  brought  up 

AVeight  attached 


4,000  lb9. 
5, .500  lbs. 
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Captain  Calver  sent  down  half-a-dozen  of  the  ‘swabs’ 
used  for  washing  the  decks  attached  to  the  dredge. 
The  result  was  marvellous.  The  tangled  hem2) 
brought  up  everything  rough  and  moveable  which 
came  in  its  way,  and  swept  the  bottom  as  it  might 
have  swept  the  deck.  Captain  Culver’s  invention  ini- 
tiated a new  era  in  deep-sea  dredging.  After  various 
experiments  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  plan  was  to  attach  a long  iron  transverse  bar 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dredge-bag,  and  to  fasten  large 
bunches  of  teazed-out  hemp  to  the  free  ends  of  the 
bar  (Fig.  61).  We  now  regard  the  ‘ hempen  tangles  ’ 
as  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  dredge  nearly  as 
important  as  the  dredge  itself,  and  usually  much 
more  conspicuous  in  its  results.  Sometimes,  when 
the  ground  is  too  rough  for  ordinary  dredging,  we 
use  the  tangles  alone.  There  is  some  danger,  how- 
ever, in  their  use.  The  dredge  employed  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  may  be  supposed  or 
hoped  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the 
sea  for  a certain  distance,  picking  up  the  objects  in 
its  path  which  are  perfectly  free,  and  small  enough 
to  enter  the  dredge  mouth.  If  they  chance  to  be 
attached  in  any  way,  the  dredge  rides  over  them. 
If  they  exceed  in  the  least  the  width  of  the  dredge- 
opening, at  the  particular  angle  at  which  the  dredge 
may  present  itself  at  the  moment,  they  are  shoved 
aside  and  lost. 

The  !Mollusca  have  by  far  the  best  chance  of  being 
fully  represented  in  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
dredge  alone.  Their  shells  are  comparatively  small 
solid  bodies  mixed  with  the  stones  on  the  bottom, 
and  they  enter  the  dredge  along  with  these.  Echino-, 
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(lerms,  corals,  and  sponges,  on  tho  contrary,  are  bulky 
objects,  and  are  frequently  partially  buried  in  the 


mud  or  more  or  less  firmly  attached,  so  that  the 
dredge  generally  misses  them.  With  the  tangles  it 

s 


Pin.  51.— Pn'^lgf  with  ‘Iw'fni'cn  tAiich"  ‘ 
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is  tlio  reverse.  'I'he  sraootli  heavy  shells  arc  rarely 
brought  up,  while  frequently  the  tangles  loaded  with 
the  spiny  si)hcres  of  ChUtnn,  great  white-bearded 
HoHeuitp,  glistening  coils  of  lltiaUmcuut,  relieved  by 
the  crimson  stars  of  Antropecten  and  Brtxiuga,  pre- 
sent as  remarkable  an  a2)pearance  as  can  well  be 
imagined  On  one  occasion,  to  which  I have  already 
referred,  I am  sure  not  fewer  than  20,000  examples 
of  IJe/iiiius  HorreyicHs  came  up  on  the  tangles  at 
one  haul.  They  were  warped  through  and  through 
the  hempen  fibres,  and  actually  lilled  the  tangles 
so  that  wo  could  not  get  them  out,  and  they  hung 
for  days  round  the  bulwarks  like  nets  of  pickling 
onions  in  a greengrocer’s  shop.  The  use  of  the 
tangles,  which  seem  so  singularly  well  adapted  to 
their  capture,  gives  therefore  a totally  unfair  advan- 
tage to  the  radiate  grouj)s  and  the  sjionges,  and  this 
must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
their  j)roportion  in  the  fauna  of  a particular  area. 

'I’lie  tangles  certainly  make  a sad  mess  of  the 
specimens ; and  the  lii-st  feeling  is  one  of  woe,  as  we 
undertake  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  clipping  out 
with  a ])air  of  short  nail-scissors  the  mangled 
remains  of  sea-pens,  the  legs  of  rare  crabs,  and 
the  dismembered  disks  and  separated  arms  of  delicate 
crinoids  and  ophiurids.  We  must  console  ourselves 
witli  tbe  comparatively  few  things  which  come  up 
entire,  sticking  to  the  outer  fibres;  and  with  the  rc- 
llection  that  had  we  not  used  this  somewhat  ruthless 
means  of  capture  flic  mutilated  specimens  Avould  have 
remained  unknown  to  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  dredge  comes  up  variously  freighted  according 
to  the  locality.  Usually,  if  de.xterously  managed. 
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the  bag  is  about  half  full.  If,  from  a great  depth, 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  currents,  where  there  is  only  so 
slow  a movement  of  the  mass  of  water  that  the  finest 
sediment  is  not  carried  away,  it  contains  usually 
fine  calcareous  or  aluminous  mud  alone,  with  the 
animals  forming  the  fauna  of  the  locality  distributed 
through  it.  In  shallower  water  we  may  have  sand 
or  gravel,  or  stones  of  various  sizes  mixed  with  mud 
and  sand. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
dredge  carefully,  and  to  store  the  objects  of  search  for 
future  use.  Q'he  dredge  is  hauled  on  deck,  and  there 
arc  two  ways  of  emptying  it.  We  may  either  turn  it 
up  and  pour  out  its  contents  by  the  mouth,  or  we 
may  have  a contrivance  by  which  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  may  be  made  to  unlace.  The  first  plan  is  the 
simplest  and  the  one  most  usually  adopted.  The 
second  has  the  advantage  of  letting  the  mass  out 
more  smoothly  and  easily,  but  the  lacing  introduces 
rather  a damaging  complication,  as  it  is  apt  to 
loosen  or  give  way.  In  a regularly  organized  dredg- 
ing expedition,  a frame  is  often  arranged  with  a 
ledge  round  it  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  dredge, 
but  it  does  very  well  to  capsize  it  on  an  old  piece  of 
tarpauling.  Any  objects  visible  on  the  surface  of 
the  heap  are  now  carefully  removed  and  placed  for 
identification  in  jars  or  tubs  of  sca-water,  of  which 
there  should  be  a number  standing  ready.  The 
heap  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  for  the  delicate 
objects  contained  in  it  have  already  been  unavoid- 
ably subjected  to  a good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and 
the  less  friction  among  the  stones  the  better. 

Close  to  the  place  w'here  the  dredge  is  emptied 

s 2 
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there  ought  to  he  one  or  two  tubs  about  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  twenty  inches  decj),  and  each  tub 
should  he  provided  with  a set  of  sieves  so  arranged 
that  the  lowest  sieve  tits  freely  within  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  and  the  three  succeeding  sieves  At  freely 
within  one  another  (Fig.  52).  Each  sieve  is  pro- 
vided with  a pair  of  iron  handles  through  which 
the  hand  can  pass  easily,  and  the  handles  of  the 
largest  sieve  are  made  long,  so  that  the  whole  nest 
can  be  lifted  without  stooping  and  putting  the  arms 


Fio.  52. — Set  of  l»red^ijig  SievoM. 

into  the  uater.  The  upper  smallest  sieve  is  usually 
deeper  than  the  others  ; it  is  made  of  a strong  open 
net  of  brass  wire,  the  meshes  a halt'  inch  to  a side. 
The  second  sieve  is  a good  deal  Auer,  the  meshes 
a quarter  inch  to  a side.  The  third  is  Aner  still, 
and  the  fourth  so  close  as  only  to  allow  the  passage 
of  mud  or  Ane  sand.  The  sieves  are  put  into  the 
tub,  and  the  tub  Ailed  up  to  the  middle  of  the  top 
sieve  with  sea-water.  The  top  sieve  is  then  half 
Ailed  with  the  contents  of  the  dredge,  and  the  set 
of  sieves  arc  gently  moved  up  and  down  in  the 
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water.  It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  give  any 
rotatory  motion  to  the  sieves  in  this  part  of  the 
process,  for  such  is  very  ruinous  to  fragile  organisms. 
The  sieves  should  be  gently  churned  up  and  down, 
whether  singly  or  together.  The  result,  of  eourse,  is 
that  the  rougher  stones  and  gravel  and  the  larger 
organisms  are  washed  and  retained  in  the  upper 
sieve.  The  fine  mud  or  sand  passes  through  the 
whole  of  the  sieves  and  subsides  into  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  while  the  three  remaining  sieves  contain,  in 
graduated  series,  the  objects  of  intermediate  size. 
The  sieves  are  examined  carefully  in  succession,  and 
the  organisms  which  they  contain  gently  removed 
with  a pair  of  brass  or  bone  forceps  into  the  jars 
of  sea -water,  or  placed  at  once  in  bottles  of  weak 
spirit  of  M ine. 

The  scientific  value  of  a dredging  operation  de- 
pends mainly  upon  tM  o things, — the  care  with  mIucIi 
the  ohjects  procured  are  preserved  and  labelled  for 
future  identification  and  reference,  and  the  accuracy 
M’ith  Mhich  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dredging, 
position,  dcj)th,  nature  of  ground,  bottom  tempera- 
ture, date,  &c.,  arc  recorded.  With  regard  to  the 
])rc.servation  of  the  animals,  I cannot  here  go  into 
detail.  There  are  many  Avays  of  preserving,  special 
to  the  different  invertebrate  groups  ; and  ‘ taxidermy  ’ 
is  in  itself  a complicated  art.  I Mill  merely  men- 
tion one  or  tMO  general  points.  A specimen  in 
almost  every  group  is  of  infinitely  greater  scientific 
value  if  it  be  preserved  entire  M’ith  its  soft  parts. 
For  this  purpose  the  most  usual  }dan  is  to  place  it 
at  once  in  .s])irit  of  Mine  diluted  lo  about  proof. 
Care  must  b»‘  taken  not  to  put  too  many  specimens 
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together  ia  o;ie  jar,  or  they  will  very  shortly  become 
discoloured;  and  the  jars  ought  to  be  looked  to  care- 
fully and  the  spirit  tested,  and  if  necessary  renewed 
after  they  have  been  set  aside  for  a day  or  two,  as 
sea  animals  contain  a large  quantity  of  water.  In 
hot  weather,  and  if  the  specimens  be  bulky,  it  is 
often  better  to  use  strong  spirit.  The  ordinary 
methylated  spirit  of  commerce  answers  sutiieientty 
well  for  ordinary  purposes,  though  if  a specimen  bi; 
reserved  for  minute  dissection,  1 prefer  using  pure, 
or  even  absolute  alcohol. 

For  very  delicate  transparent  objects, — such  as 
salpm,  siphonophora,  jmlycystina,  &e.,  — Goadby’s 
solution  seems  to  be  preferable:  but  do  what  we 
may,  a preserved  specimen  of  one  of  these  lovely 
objects  is  a mere  caput  mortmun,  a melancholy  sug- 
gestion of  its  former  beauty ; good  only  for  the 
demonstration  of  anatomical  structure. 

In  preserving  marine  animals  dry,  as  much  of 
the  soft  parts  should  be  removed  as  possible,  and 
replaced  by  tow  or  cotton,  and  the  object  to  be 
dried  should  be  steeped  in  several  changes  of  fresh 
water  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  salt,  and  then 
dried  very  thoroughly  and  not  too  quickly.  Every 
specimen,  whether  dry  or  in  spirit,  should  be  labelled 
at  once,  with  the  number  under  which  this  particular 
dredging  is  entered  in  the  dredger’s  note-book.  It 
is  Avonderful  bow  soon  things  get  into  confusion 
if  this  be  not  rigorously  attended  to.  The  small 
jmper  tickets  Avith  a fancy  margin  and  gummed  on 
the  back,  Avhicli  haberdashers  use  for  ticketing 
their  goods,  are  to  be  had  of  all  Avholesale 
stationers  at  nominal  jmees,  and  they  are  Aery  con- 
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venient.  Their  great  disadvantage  is  that  if  the 
bottles  on  which  they  arc  fixed  get  wet  tliey  are  apt 
to  come  off. 

Pencils  are  sold  by  seed-merchants  for  writing  on 
tallies  which  are  to  bo  exposed  to  rain.  Perhaps 
the  safest  plan  is  to  mark  the  number  and  date  with 
such  a pencil  on  a shred  of  2iarchmeiit  or  parch- 
ment paper,  and  put  it  into  the  bottle.  This  may 
seem  a trifling  detail,  but  so  great  inconvenience 
eonstantlv  arises  from  carelessness  in  this  matter, 
that  I feel  sure  of  the  sym])atliy  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  dredging  when 
I insist  uj)on  the  value  of  accurate  labelling. 

It  is  of  even  greater  importance  that  certain 

circumstances  relating  to  cverv  individual  haul  of 

the  dredge  should  be  systematically  noted,  eilber 

in  tbc  dredger’s  diary,  or  on  a special  form  i)rcpared 

for  tbe  j)ur2)ose.  The  precise  position  of  the  station 

ought  to  be  defined  in  shore  dredging  by  giving 

the  distance  from  shore  and  the  bearings  of  some 

fixed  objects;  in  ocean  dredging  by  noting  accurately 

the  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  ‘ Lightning,’  in 

18()8,  we  dredged  at  a station  about  100  miles  to 

the  north  of  the  Butt  of  the  I.k'ws,  and  came  u])on 

a singular  assemblage  of  interesting  animal  forms. 

Next  year,  in  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  we  were  anxious  to 

try  again  the  same  spot  to  procure  some  additional 

specimens  of  a sj)onge  which  «e  Avere  studying. 

The  position  had  been  accurately  given  in  tbe  log 

of  the  ‘ laghtning,’  and  the  first  haul  at  a depth  of 

upwards  of  half  a mile  gave  us  the  very  same  grou]) 

of  forms  Avbich  we  had  taken  the  vear  before.  On 

%■ 

our  return  Captain  Calvcr  again  dro])ped  the  dredge 
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upon  the  same  spot,  with  like  siiceess.  The  depth 
in  fathoms  should  he  earefully  noted,  as  a most  im- 
j)Oi’taut  element  in  dcterminiui'  the  conditions  of  life 
and  distribution  of  species ; and  the  nature  of  the 
bottom — whether  mud,  sand,  or  gravel ; and  if  the 
latter,  it  is  well  to  state  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  pebbles,  and  if  j)ossible  the  source  from  which 
they  may  probably  have  been  derived.  Now  that 
Me  have  in  the  Miller-Casella  thermometer  a reliable 
instrument  for  this  purpose,  the  bottom  temperature 
ought  always  to  be  noted.  This  is  important  whether 
in  shallow  or  in  deep  water.  In  shallow  w'ater  it 
gives  a datum  for  determining  the  range  of  annual 
variation  of  temperature  M'hich  can  be  endured  by 
certain  species ; and  at  great  depths  it  is  even  more 
important,  as  we  are  now  aMare  that,  owing  to  the 
movement  of  masses  of  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures in  various  directions,  totally  different  condi- 
tions of  climate  may  exist  in  deep  water  within  a 
few  miles  of  one  another,  and  the  limits  of  these 
conditions  can  only  be  determined  by  direct  experi- 
ment. It  is  important  M'hen  determining  the  bottom 
temperature  to  note  also  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  the  temj)crature  of  the  air,  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  M'ind,  and  the  general 
atmospheric  conditions.  If  the  dredger  be  purely  a 
zoologist,  having  no  particular  interest  in  special 
])hysical  problems,  it  will  still  be  Mell  worth  his 
M’hile  to  make  all  the  observations  indicated  and  to 
publish  the  results.  These  then  pass  into  the 
hands  of  physical  geograiihers,  to  whom  all  trust- 
M'orthy  additions  to  the  myriad  of  data  M'hich  are 
required  to  arrive  at  a true  generalization  of  the 
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phenomena  of  tlie  distribution  of  temperature  are 
most  acceptable. 

At  the  Birmingham  IMeeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1839  an  important  committee  was  ap- 
pointed “ for  researches  ■with  the  dredge,  with  a 
view  to  the  investigation  of  the  marine  zoology  of 
Great  Britain,  the  illustration  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  marine  animals,  and  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  fossils  of  the  plio- 
cene period : under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Forhes,  Mr.  Goodsir,  IMr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Belfast,  Mr.  Ball  of  Dublin,  Dr.  George 
Johnston,  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  and  Mr.  A. 
Strickland.”  The  appointment  of  this  committee 
may  be  regarded  as  the  initiation  of  the  systematic 
employment  of  this  method  of  research.  Edward 
Eorbes  was  the  ruling  spirit,  and  under  the  genial 
influence  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm  great  i>ro- 
gress  was  made  during  the  next  decade  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fauna  of  the  British  seas,  and  many 
wonderfully  pleasant  days  were  spent  by  the  original 
committee  and  by  many  others  who,  from  year  to 
year,  were  ‘ added  to  their  number.’  Every  annual 
report  of  the  British  Association  contained  commu- 
nications from  the  English,  the  Scottish,  or  the  Irish 
branches  of  the  committee,  and  in  1850  Edw'ard 
Eorbes  submitted  its  first  general  report  on  Bi-itisb 
marine  zoology.  This  report,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the 
reporter,  was  of  the  highest  value ; and  taken  along 
with  his  remarkable  memoirs  previously  jiublished, 
“ on  the  distribution  of  the  Mollusca  and  lladiata 
of  the  Aigean  Sea,”  and  “on  the  geological  relations 
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of  tlio  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  tlie  British 
Isles,”  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  liuinan  tliought. 

After  enumerating  various  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  marine  invertebrata 
within  the  British  area  which  were  still  to  he  de- 
sired, Forbes  concludes  his  report  with  the  following 
sentence  : “ And  lastly,  though  I fear  the  consum- 
mation, however  devoutly  wished  for,  is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  elfected,  a series  of  dredgings  between 
the  Zetland  and  the  Fierce  Isles,  where  the  greatest 
depth  is  under  700  fathoms,  would  throw  more  light 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
on  marine  zoology  generally  than  any  investigation 
that  has  yet  been  undertaken.” 

To  Forbes’s  general  report  succeeded  many  reports 
from  the  ditferent  sections  into  which  from  year  to 
year  the  committee  divided  itself.  Among  these  I 
may  mention  particularly  tin;  very  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Belfast  dredging  committee,  communi- 
cated to  several  meetings  of  the  Association  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  C.  Ilyndman ; the  reports  of  the 
Dublin  committee  by  the  late  Professor  Kinahan 
and  Professor  E.  Perceval  AA'right ; the  important 
lists  of  the  fauna  of  the  East  Coast  of  England  re- 
ported on  behalf  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  of  the  Tyne  side  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  bv  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Alennell  and  Air.  G.  S.  ]lrady ; and  lastly 
the  invaluable  reports  on  the  marine  fauna  of  tlie 
Hebrides  and  Shetland,  compiled  at  an  extraordinary 
expense  of  labour,  discomfort,  and  privation — doubt- 
less with  an  iinnu'diatc  guerdon  of  infinite  enjoyment 
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— through  many  years,  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  INtr. 
Barlee",  the  Rev'.  A.  Merle  Norman,  and  Mr.  Edward 
AValler,  and  communicated  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association  from  1803  to  1808.  The  dredging  com- 
mittees of  the  British  Association,  combining  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  with  the  recreation  of  their 
summer  holidays,  may  be  said  to  have  worked  out  the 
fauna  of  the  British  area  down  to  the  100-fathom 
line,  for  the  dredger  is  now  rarely  rewarded  by  a 
conspicuous  novelty,  and  must  be  contented  that  the 
greater  number  of  his  additions  to  the  British  list 
are  confined  to  the  more  obscure  groups. 

Meanwhile  some  members  of  the  dredging  com- 
mittee and  their  friends  who  had  time  and  means 
at  their  disposal  pushed  their  operations  farther 
a-field,  and  did  good  service  on  foreign  shores.  In 
1850,  !Mr.  MacAudrew  published  many  valuable  notes 
on  the  lusitanian  and  mediterranean  fauna* ; and 
in  185G,  at  the  request  of  the  biological  section  of 
tlie  British  Association,  he  submitted  to  the  Chel- 
tenham meeting  a general  “report  on  the  marine 
testaceous  mollusca  of  the  North-east  Atlantic  and 
neighbouring  seas,  and  the  pliysical  conditions  aflect- 
ing  their  development.”  The  field  of  these  arduous 
labours  extended  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the 
North  Cape,  over  about  13  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
many  species  arc  recorded  by  him  as  having  been 
dredged  at  depths  between  IGO  and  200  fathoms  oti' 
the  coast  of  Norway.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  went  over  some  of  the  same  ground,  and 
made  many  additions  to  the  lists  of  his  predecessors. 

Nor  were  our  neighbours  idle.  In  Scandinavia 
a brilliant  triumvirate—  I.oven  of  Stockholm,  Steen- 
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strup  of  CopLMiliagen,  and  Midiael  Sars  of  Chris- 
tiania— were  making  perpetual  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  marine  zoology.  IMilnc-Edwards  was 
illustrating  the  fauna  of  the  coast  of  France,  and 
Philippi,  Cirube,  O.scar  Schmidt,  and  others  were 
continuing  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic 
tlie  work  .so  well  begun  by  Donati,  Olivi,  Risso, 
Dclle  Cliiage,  Poli,  and  Cantraine;  while  Reshayes 
and  Lacaze  Duthiers  illustrated  the  fauna  of  the 
coast  of  Algeria.  So  much  progress  had  already 
been  made  at  home  and  abroad,  that  in  the  year 
1S51  Edward  Forbes  considered  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  giving  to  the  public,  at  all  events  a pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  fauna  of  the  European  seas 
-a  work  which  he  commenced,  but  did  not  live  to 
finish. 

I need  scarcely  say  that  these  operations  of  the 
Hritish  Association  dredging  committees  were  carried 
on  generally  under  the  idea  that  at  the  100-fathom 
line,  by  which  amateur  work  was  practically  limited, 
they  approached  the  zero  of  animal  life — a notion 
nhieh  was  destined  to  be  gradually  undermined  and 
finally  completely  overthrown.  E’rom  time  to  time, 
however,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  great  skill 
and  experience  to  maintain,  with  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  that  “ from  however  great  a depth  we  may  be 
enabled  to  bring  up  tbc  mud  and  stones  of  the  bed 
of  tbe  ocean,  we  sliall  find  them  teeming  w ith  animal 
life.”  From  the  very  general  prevalence  of  the 
negative  view  there  was  little  to  stimulate  to  the 
investigation  of  the  bottom  at  great  depths,  and  data 
gathcrcHl  very  slowly. 

I have  already  referred  (p.  18  et  infra)  to  the 
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observations  of  Sir  John  Itoss  in  1818,  of  Sir 
James  Ross  in  1810,  and  of  ilr.  Harry  Goodsir 
in  1815.  In  the  year  1811  Professor  Loven  con- 
tributed a paper,  “ on  the  bathymetrical  distribu- 
tion of  submarine  life  on  the  nortlicrn  sliores  of 
Scandinavia,”  to  the  British  Association.  lie  says, 
“ lYitli  us  the  region  of  deep-sea  corals  is  character- 
ized in  the  soutli  by  Ociiliiia  ramea  and  Tercbrahda, 
and  in  the  north  by  Aslrophylon,  Cidaris,  Spatangvs 
purpui'cm  of  an  immense  size,  all  living;  besides  Gor- 
ijonicc  and  the  gigantic  Alcyonium  arborcum,  which 
continues  as  far  down  as  any  fisherman’s  line  can  be 
sunk.  As  to  the  point  where  animal  life  ceases,  it 
must  be  somewhere,  but  with  us  it  is  unknown.” ' 

In  1803  the  same  naturalist,  referring  to  the 
result  of  the  Swedish  Spitzbergen  expedition  of 
1861,  when  mollusea,  Crustacea,  and  hydrozoa  were 
brought  up  from  a depth  of  1,100  fathoms,  expresses 
the  remarkable  opinion,  which  later  investigations 
appear  generally  to  support,  that  at  great  depths, 
wherever  the  bottom  is  suitable,  “ a fauna  of  the 
same  general  character  extends  from  pole  to  pole 
through  all  degrees  of  latitude,  some  of  the  species 
of  the  fauna  being  very  widely  distributed.”  • 

In  18 16  Keferstein  mentions  having  seen  in  Stock- 
holm a whole  collection  of  invertebrate  animals — 
Crustacea,  phascolosoma,  annelids,  spatangus,  myrio- 
trochus,  sponges,  bryozoa,  rhizopoda,  &c. — taken  at 
a depth  of  1,100  fathoms  during  O.  Torell’s  Spitz- 

’ Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Associ-ition,  liclit 
at  York  in  September  lS+4.  (Transactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  .'iO.) 

“ Forh.  veJ  de  Skand.  Xatiirforskeres  Miide  i Stockholm,  ISfi.'l, 
p .1S4. 
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bergen  expedition  in  the  ‘ Maclean  nets,’  and  in 
the  same  year  O.  Torell  alludes  to  one  of  the  crus- 
taceans from  that  depth  being  of  a bright  colour.' 

In  1840  Captain  Spratt,  H.N.,  dredged  at  a depth 
of  310  fathoms  forty  miles  east  of  Malta  a number 
of  mollusca  which  have  been  subsequently  examined 
by  5Ir.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  and  found  to  be  identical  with 
species  dredged  at  considerable  depths  in  the  north- 
ern seas  during  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ expedition.  The 
list  includes  Lcda  pellucida,  Philippi;  Leda  acu- 
ininata,  Jefpueys;  Dentalium  ayile,  Saks;  Uela 
lenclla,  Jeffreys;  Eidima  slcnosloma,  Jeffreys; 
Trophon  barcicensis,  Johnston  ; Plenroloma  cari- 
nalitm,  BivoNA ; and  Philine  quadrala,  S.  V.  Wood. 
Captain  Spratt  observes  that  he  “ believed  animal 
life  to  exist  much  lower,  although  the  general 
character  of  the  /Egean  is  to  limit  it  to  300 
fathoms.”  * 

In  1850  IMichael  Sars,  in  an  account  of  a zoolo- 
gical excursion  in  Finland  and  Loffoten,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  there  is  a full  development  of 
animal  life  at  considerable  depths  off  the  Norwegian 
coast,  lie  enumerated  nineteen  species  taken  by 
himself  at  depths  beyond  300  fathoms,  and  pointed 
out  that  two  of  these  Averc  the  largest  species 
known  of  their  respective  genera.’ 

' Xaduichten  dur  Konigl.  GeselUch.  der  Wissenech.  zu  Gottingen. 
Miirz  18 1(). 

^ On  the  IiiHiience  of  Temperature  upon  the  Distribution  of  the 
Fauna  in  the  d'igcon  Sea.  Report  of  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  1848. 

* Beretning  oni  en  i Sommeren,  1849,  foretagen  zoologisk  Eeise  i 
Lofoten  og  Fiumarkeu.  Christiania,  IS.'iO. 
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I have  referred  likewise  (p.  2G)  to  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin’s  notes  on  the  living  animals 
attached  to  the  Mediterranean  cable  at  a depth  of 
1,200  fathoms,  and  to  the  results  of  Dr.  IVallich’s 
special  investigations  on  hoard  H.M.S.  ‘ Eull-dog.’ 

In  a general  review  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  conditions  of  life  at  great  depths,  these  investi- 
gations deserve  special  notice,  as,  even  if  they  must 
still  he  regarded  as  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  they 
distinctly  mark  a stage  in  advance.  Although,  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  Dr. 
Wallich  could  not  bring  home  evidence  sufficient 
absolutely  to  satisfy  others,  he  was  convinced  in  his 
owTi  mind  from  w'hat  he  saw,  that  living  beings  high 
in  the  scale  of  organization  might  exist  at  any  depth 
in  the  ocean ; he  expounded  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  train  of  reasoning  which  led  him  to  tJiis  belief, 
and  subsequent  events  have  amply  justified  his  con- 
clusion. The  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow 
mo  to  quote  and  discuss  Dr.  AVallich’s  arguments,  in 
some  of  which  I thoroughly  concur,  while  from 
others  I am  compelled  to  dissent.  The  facts  were 
most  important,  and  their  significance  increases  now 
that  they  are  fully  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  ope- 
rations on  a large  scale.  In  lat.  59'’  27'  N.,  long. 
2G°  41'  IV.,  a depth  of  1,2G0  fathoms  having  been 
previously  ascertained,  “ a new  kind  of  deep-sea  dredge 
was  lowered ; but  in  consequence  of  its  partial  failure, 
a second  apparatus  (namely,  the  conical  cup)  was  em- 
ployed, fifty  fathoms  of  line  in  excess  of  the  recorded 
depth  being  paid  out  in  order  to  ensure  the  unchecked 
descent  and  impact  of  the  instrument  at  the  bottom. 
The  dredge  had  already  brought  up  a small  quantity 
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of  unusually  fine  globiji'erina  deposit  and  some  small 
stones.  The  second  instrument  came  up  quite  full  of 
the  deposit ; hut  it  was  neither  so  free  from  amorphous 
matter,  nor  did  it  contain  any  of  the  small  stones. 
Adhering,  however,  to  the  last  fifty  fathoms  of  line, 
which  had  rested  on  the  ground  for  several  moments, 
were  thirteen  ophiocoma*,  varying  in  diameter  across 
the  arms  from  two  to  five  inches.”  The  misfortune 
of  these  star-fishes  was  that  they  did  not  go  into  the 
dredge ; had  they  done  so,  they  would  at  once  have 
achieved  immortality.  Now,  of  course,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  came  from  the  bottom,  but  their 
irregular  mode  of  appearance  left,  in  the  condition 
of  knowledge  and  prejudice  at  the  time,  a loophole 
for  scepticism. 

In  three  soundings,  including  that  in  which  the 
star-fishes  were  obtained,  at  1,2G0,  1,913,  and  1,2GS 
fathoms  respectively,  “ minute  cylindrical  tubes  oc- 
curred, varying  from  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  were  built  up  almost  ex- 
clusively of  very  small  globigerina  shells,  and  still 
more  minute  calcareous  debris  cemeuted  together.” 
. . . . “The  shells  forming  the  outer  layer  of  the 
tubes  were  colourless,  and  freed  of  all  sarcodic 
matter;  but  the  internal  surface  of  the  tubular 
cylinder  was  lined  with  a delicate  yet  distinct  layer 
of  reddish  chitine.”  Dr.  "Wallich  is  satisfied  that 
these  tubes  contained  some  species  of  annelid.  “ In 
a sounding  taken  in  lat.  03'’  31'  N.,  long.  13°  <I5'  W., 
in  082  fathoms,  a portion  of  a serpriUt-inhc  five- 
twelfths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  belonging  to  a 
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known  species,  came  up  in  such  a condition  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doul)t  that  it  liad  been  broken 
off  the  rock  or  stone  to  whicli  it  was  adherent  by 
the  sounding-machine,  and  that  the  animal  was 
living ; whilst  a smaller  Serpula  and  a cluster  of 
apparently  living  polyzoa  wore  adherent  to  its  ex- 
ternal surface.  A minute  i^pirorbis  also  occurred  in 
this  sounding.  Lastly,  from  a depth  of  -115  fathoms, 
within  a short  distance  of  tiie  south  coast  of  Iceland, 
a couple  of  living  amphipod  crustaceans  were  ob- 
tained, and  a filamentous  annelid  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.”  Basing  his  opinion  principally 
upon  these  facts.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  conclusion,  submits 
several  propositions,  the  two  most  important  of  which 
may  he  said  to  anticipate  the  more  remarkable  results 
of  our  subsequent  work.  As  the  others  are  merely 
founded  upon  what  I conceive  to  be  a mistaken 
determination  of  the  animal  species  captured,  I need 
not  now  quote  them.' 

“ 1.  The  conditions  prevailing  at  great  depths, 
although  differing  materially  from  those  which  pre- 
vail at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  animal  life. 

‘•5.  The  discovery  of  even  a single  species,  living 
normally  at  great  depths,  warrants  the  inference  that 
the  deep  sea  has  its  own  special  fauna,  and  that  it  has 
alw’ays  had  it  in  ages  past ; and  hence  that  manj'^ 
fossiliferous  strata  heretofore  regarded  as  having  been 

‘ And  see  Professor  Sara’  “ Benioerkninger  over  det  d^risko  Livs 
Udbredning  i Ilavets  Dybder,  uied  srcrligt  Ifensyn  til  et  af  Dr. 
Wiillieb  i I^ondon  nylig  udkomniet  Skrift,  ‘Tlie  North  Atlantic  Sea- 
bed.’” (Vid.  Selsk.  Forhandlinger  for  18C4.) 
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deposited  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  have  been 
deposited  at  great  depths.”' 

In  1801,  Professor  Sars  made  a great  addition  to 
liis  list  of  species  from  depths  of  from  200  to  300 
fathoms  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  lie  remarks  : — 
‘‘  The  species  of  animals  named  are  not  certainly  very 
numerous  (92),  yet  when  we  consider  that  most  of 
them  were  taken  accidentally,  attached  to  the  lines 
of  the  fishermen,  and  that  oiilv  in  a few  instances  the 
dredge  was  used  at  these  great  depths,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a very  interesting  field  here  for  the 
Naturali.st  furnished  with  the  proper  instruments.” 

In  18(58  Piofessor  Sars  made  a still  further  addi- 
tion to  the  deep-sea  fauna  of  the  Norwegian  Seas ; 
an  addition  so  important,  that  he  remarks  “ that  it 
is  so  great  as  to  give  a tolerably  complete  idea  of 
the  general  fauna  of  these  coasts.”  This  increase  of 
knowledge.  Professor  Sars  states,  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  his  son,  G.  O. 
Sars,  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries  under  the  Swedish 
Government,  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties given  by  his  occupation  to  dredge  down  to  150 
fathoms  on  some  parts  of  the  coa.st,  and  among  the 
Loflbten  Islands.  Sars  likewise  acknowledges  many 
contributions  from  his  old  fellow-labourers,  Danielssen 
and  Koren.  The  number  of  species  from  depths  be- 
tween 250  and  450  fathoms  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
now  reaches  427,  thus  distributed  : — 

os 
.5 

— 7.3 

' Nortli  Atlantic  Sea  bed,  p.  ir>4. 
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j Ilhizopofla 
I I’orii'era 
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SpceleH. 

Calentcrala . . . 

f Hydrozoa 

1 .Viitbozoa 

2 

•20 

2*2 

/ Crinoidea 

2 

Kchinodermata  . 

1 

) Asteridoa,  including  Opbiuridea  . 
1 Echinoidea 

21 

r> 

' Ilolothuridea 

8 

— 36 

Vermc.s  . . . . 

1 Gepliyrea  

0 

* 

{ .iVjintlida 

51 

— .57 

Polyzoa 

35 

Tunicata 

4 

Molhisca 

• 

BrachiojKK'.a 

4 

Conchifera 

37 

Cephalojiborn 

53 

— 133 

Arthroj)oila  . 


Arachnida 

Crustacea 


1 

105 

106 


Of  these  24  protozoa,  3 eehinoderms,  and  13  mol- 
lusea  are  from  a dejith  of  450  fathoms.  Professor 
Sars  adds  : “ IVe  may  say,  according  to  our  present 
information,  that  the  true  deep-water  belt  commences 
at  about  100  fathoms.  The  greater  number  of  deep- 
sea  species  begin  to  appear  then,  though  sparingly, 
and  they  increase  in  number  of  individuals  as  we 
descend  to  300  fathoms,  or  in  some  cases  to  450, 
when  investigations  liave  been  carried  so  far.  To 
what  depth  this  belt  extends,  or  whether  there  is 
another  below  it  of  a different  character,  is  not  yet 
known.” ' 

In  the  year  18G4,  !M.  Barhoza  du  Bocage,  Director 

' Fortsjitte  Bem.'crkninger  over  det  dyrske  Liv.**  Udbredning  i 
IlaveU  Dybder,  af  M.  Sars.  (Videnfsk.-Selsk.  Forbandliiiger  for 
1SC8.) 
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of  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Lisbon,  greatly- 
surprised  the  zoologieal  world  by  a notice  of  the 
occurrence  on  the  coast  of  Portu;^'al  of  tvbisps  of 
silicious  spicules  resembling  those  of  the  llya- 
lonemu  of  Japan.'  They  were  brought  up  by  the 
Setuhal  shark-lishers,  who,  it  seemed — an  equally  sin- 
gular circumstauce — plied  their  vocation  at  a depth 
of  500  fathoms.  Professor  Perceval  Wright,  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  full  history  of  the  case  and  to 
get  Uyaloncnia  in  a fresh  state,  went  to  Lisbon 
in  the  autumn  of  18G8,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  du  Pocage  and  some  of  his  friends  procured 
at  Setubal  an  open  boat  and  a crew  of  eight  men, 
with  “ GOO  fathoms  of  rope,  the  dredge,  lots  of  hooks 
and  bait,  and  provisions  for  a couple  of  days.  Leav- 
ing the  port  of  Setubal  a little  before  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  we,  after  a fair  night’s  sailing,  reached 
what  the  fishermen  signed  to  me  to  be  the  edge  of 
tlie  deep-sea  valley,  where  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  fishing  for  sharks,  and  there,  Avhile  thus  engaged, 
they  had  found  the  llyalonema.  It  Avas  now  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  the  men,  having  bad 
their  breakfast,  put  the  boat  up  to  the  Avind,  and  let 
down  the  dredge  ; before  it  reached  the  bottom,  about 
•ISO  fathoms  of  rope  Avcrc  run  out,  some  thirty  more 
Avere  alloAved  for  slack,  and  then  Ave  gently  drcAV  it — 
by  hoisting  a small  foresail — for  the  distance  of  about 
a mile  along  the  bottom.  It  required  the  united 
ellbrts  of  six  men,  hauling  the  line  hand  over  band, 
Avitb  the  assistance  of  a double  pulley-block,  to  pull 
in  the  dredge : the  time  thus  occupied  Avas  just  an 

‘ Proceodings  of  Iho  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  the  Ye<ir 
lS(i4,  p.  2i;r). 
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hour.  The  dredge  was  nearly  full  of  a tenacious 
yellowish  mud,  through  which  sparkled  innumerable 
long  spicules  of  the  Ibjalonema  ; indeed,  if  you  drew 
your  fingers  slowly  through  the  mud,  you  would 
thereby  gather  a handful  of  these  s2)icules.  One 
specimen  of  lli/alonema,  with  the  long  spicules  in- 
serted into  the  mud  and  crowned  Avith  its  expandcjd 
sponge-like  portions,  rewarded  my  first  attempt  at 
dredging  at  such  a depth.”*  This  dredging  is  of 
especial  interest,  for  it  shows  that  although  difficult 
and  laborious,  and  attended  with  a certain  amount  of 
risk,  it  is  not  impossible  in  an  open  boat  and  with  a 
crew  of  alien  fishermen,  to  test  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  and  the  character  of  the  fauna,  even  to  the 
great  depth  of  500  fathoms. 

In  the  year  1868,  Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtales,  one 
of  the  officers  employed  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  under  Professor  Pierce,  commenced  a series  of 
deep  dredgings  across  the  gulf-stream  off  the  coast  of 
Florida ; which  were  continued  in  the  following  year, 
and  were  productive  of  most  valuable  results.  Zklany 
important  memoirs  at  the  hands  of  Count  Pourtales, 
Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman  and 
others,  have  since  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  have  greatly 
extended  our  knowledge  of  the  deep-sea  gulf-stream 
fauna ; and  much  information  has  been  gained  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  in  those  regions,  and  the 
changes  which  are  there  taking  jilace.  Unfortunately 
a large  part  of  the  collections  were  in  Chicago  in  the 

* Notea  on  Peep-sea  Dredging,  by  Eiltrard  Perceval  tVright,  M.D., 
F.L.S.,  from  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
Decemlier  18G8. 
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Iiands  of  Dr.  Stiuipson  for  description  at  the  time 
of  the  tcrril)lo  catastrophe  whieli  laid  a great  part 
of  that  city  in  ashes,  and  wore  destroyed ; but,  by 
a singularly  fortunate  accident,  our  colleague  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  shortly 
before  the  fire,  and  Dr.  Stimpson  gave  him  a series 
of  duplicates  of  the  raollusca  for  comparison  with 
the  species  dredged  in  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  and  a valu- 
able remnant  was  thus  saved.  M.  de  Pourtales, 
writing  to  one  of  the  editors  of  Silliman’s  Journal 
on  the  20th  of  September,  18G8,  says  : “ The  dredg- 
ings were  made  outside  the  Florida  reef,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  deep-sea  soundings,  in  lines  ex- 
tending from  the  reef  to  a depth  of  about  400  to 
500  fathoms,  so  as  to  develop  the  figure  of  the 
bottom,  its  formation  and  fauna.  Six  such  lines 
were  sounded  out  and  dredged  over  in  the  space 
comprised  between  Sandy  Bay  and  Coffin’s  Patches. 
All  of  them  agree  nearly  in  the  following  particu- 
lars : from  the  reef  to  about  the  100-fathom  lino, 
four  or  five  miles  off,  the  bottom  consists  chiefly 
of  broken  shells  and  very  few  corals,  and  is  rather 
barren  of  life.  A second  region  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  100-fathom  line  to  about  300 
fathoms ; the  slope  is  very  gradual,  particularly 
between  100  and  200  fathoms  ; the  bottom  is  rocky, 
and  is  inhabited  by  quite  a rich  fauna.  The  breadth 
of  this  band  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The 
third  region  begins  between  250  and  300  fathoms, 
and  is  the  great  bed  of  foraminifera  so  widely  ex- 
tended over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 

“From  tlie  third  region  the  dredges  brought  up 
fewer  though  not  loss  inleresting  specimens,  the 
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cliicf  of  which  was  a now  criiioid  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bouryuetticnnus  of  D’Orbigny  ; it  may  even 
be  the  species  named  by  him  B.  Itotessieri,  which 
occurs  fossil  in  a recent  formation  in  Guadaloupe, 
but  of  which  only  small  jiieces  of  the  stem  are 
known.  I obtained  half-a-dozen  specimens  between 
2d0  and  300  fathoms,  unfortunately  more  or  less 
injured  by  the  dredge.  The  deepi'st  east  made  was 
in  517  fathoms;  it  gave  a very  handsome  Ilopaea 
and  some  annelids.”  * 

The  results  of  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ cruise  in  18G8,  in 
which  dredging  was  successfully  carried  down  to 
G50  fathoms,  have  already  been  recorded. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Mr.  IMarshall  Hall,  F.G.S., 
Avith  an  interest  in  science  Avhieh  is  unfortunately 
rare  among  yachtsmen,  devoted  his  yacht  ‘Norna’ 
to  deep-sea  dredging  work  during  a cruise  along 
the  coast  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  If  avc  may  judge 
by  several  preliminary  sketches  Avhich  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Saville 
Kent,  the  collections  made  during  this  expedition 
must  have  been  extensive  and  valuable.* 

The  last  researches  in  order  of  time  are  those  con- 
ducted on  hoard  II.M.S.  ‘Porcupine’  in  18G9  and 

1870.  With  the  use  of  a Government  surveying 
ship  well  found  in  all  necessary  appliances  every- 
thing was  in  our  favour,  and,  as  has  been  already 
told,  dredging  was  carried  down  to  2,435  fathoms ; 

' .Vnierican  Journal  of  Sciencp,  vol.  xevi.  p.  41J. 

* Zoological  Results  of  the  1870  DreJgiiig  Expedition  of  the  Yacht 
‘Norna’  off  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  communicated  to  the 
Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association,  Edinburgh,  August  8, 

1871.  Saturt,  vol.  iv.  p.  4J0. 
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aud  the  fact  that  there  is  an  abundant  and  charac- 
teristic invertebrate  fauna  at  all  depths  was  placed 
beyond  further  question.  As  yet,  little  more  can  be 
said.  A grand  new  field  of  inquiry  has  been  Opened 
up,  but  its  culture  is  terribly  laborious.  Every  haul 
of  the  dredge  brings  to  light  new  and  unfamiliar 
forms — forms  which  link  themselves  strangely  with 
the  inhabitants  of  past  periods  in  the  earth’s  history ; 
but  as  yet  we  have  not  the  data  for  generalizing  the 
deep-sea  fauna,  and  speculating  on  its  geological 
and  biological  relations ; for  notwitlistauding  all  our 
strength  and  W'ill,  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  which  has  been  fairly  dredged  may  still 
be  reckoned  by  tlie  square  yard. 
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AITENDIX  A. 


()ue  of  the  Ih-dlying  Pnpem  issued  hy  the  British  Association 
Committee,  filled  up  hy  Mr.  MaeAndreir. 


DREDGING  PAPER  No. 

IMe. — Ttb  of  June,  184!). 

Locality. — Off  Malta. 

Depth. — 4<t  fathoiiiH. 

Distance  from  Shore. — I to  2 mile.s. 
Oround.-  Sand  and  stones. 
Rrgion.- 


1 

I 8]>eriM  obtaliiptl. 

i 

Xo.  of  living 

j N)>ei’imen8. 

No.  of  dead  j 
' RI»crimeiiR.  | 

' Ob««rvationi(. 

Dentalium  dentniis  .... 
„ rubescens,  or  fissura 

Numerous. 

1 

i 

1 

( Striated  with  an  ^ 

„ tarentinura,  var.  (?) 

1 1 

undulated  aj)- 
( pearance.  i 

Cipcum  trachea 

2 

i 

Ditriipa  coarctata,  or  strangii-  / 
lata ) 

Several. 

1 

•»  1 

1 With  a notched 

»♦  i»  »>  n ♦♦ 

j apex. 

Corbula  nucleus 

Nea?ra  cuspidata 

Several. 

1 and  valves. 

1 „ coatulata 

i 

2 and  valvc.s. 

1 Pandora  obtusa ' 

. Psammobia  ferroensia  . . . | 

2 

Valves. 

' Tellina  distorta | 

1 and  valves. 

„ balaustina ' 

' „ aerrata 1 

1 1 

1 and  valves. 

1 „ depressa 

**  • 1 

; 1 valve. 

Syndosmya  tenni»f(priainatica?) 
Venus  ovatn 

1 

I 

Valves. 

Vs'ilvef*. 

i 
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No.  i>f  living 

No.  4*f 

1 

H|irt'iuiriis. 

A.Htiirtc  incrassatiil  . . 

1 

1 

8 

' 

i Suleated  to  the 
•J  niari'in,  some  of 
1 them  radiated. 

Cardiiim  papillosmii  . . 

1 

1 

„ tniiiinmm  . . 

1 

livvijffttiim  . . 

• • 1 

Valve. 

(’ardita  sipiaiiiosa . . . 
Lticina  apinifcni  . . . 

; ; [ 

5 

ri 

Dipliiilonta  rotiindata  . 

. . * 

1 valve. 

1 

Modiola  l)arlmta  . . . 

Xneiila  nucleus  . . . 

1 

.'^cvend. 

■ 

Leda  emarnina*a  . . . 

3 

„ Ktriata  .... 
Area  tetrajjona.  . . . 

• ■ 1 

4 

H 

1 

1 

„ antiipiala  . . . 

• • i 

1 valve. 

I’cctuneulus  ijlvcimcris  . 

1 and  valves. 

1 

Lima  aiibauriculata  . . 

... 

Valves. 

Pecten  jnoobivus  . . . 

■ • i 

Valves. 

• 

„ ^ibbus  .... 

• • \ 

Valves. 

„ polyniorphus  . . 

V alve.s. 

1 

..  test!!' 

„ itiniilis  .... 

• • \ 

I 

Valves. 

j 

,,  suli-atns  . . . 

1 ami  ? valve.s. 

Anuiiiia  patellifonuia 

• ■ 1 

1 

Pilcripsis  hungariciis  . . 

1 

' 

Piilla  li^piaria  .... 

1 

1 

„ onincliii  .... 

„ hrdatU  .... 

4 

,,  Rtriatula  .... 

1 

RisMia  bniKuicri  . . . 

:i 

„ earinata  (custata). 

... 

„ acuta,  var.  . . . 

1 Loiijier,  destitute  i 
of  rilw,  one 

„ deHiiiarestii  . . 

( very  large.  1 

»»  >»  • • 

. .1 

-• 

t Like  eimex,  but  i 
i iiiiniite.  1 

Natica  iiiacilenta  . . . 

Eulimn  polita  .... 

1 

1 

„ di«torta  . . . 

1 

Chemnitzia  varieosa  . . 

• • 

4 

Iiii[K‘ifect. 

„ elcfnintisRinia 

... 

4 

1 

„ indi.stincta  (?) 

2 

i 

Enliiiiclla  acicula  . . . 

. 1 

I 

3 

• 1 

Trocluia  teimia,  or  diil)ius 

1 

, „ magu.<i.  . . . 

Several. 

„ nioiita^ii  . . 

1 
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8|*ocUa  obtained. 

No.  of  living 
ujieoimeiiH. 

No.  of  (lend 
sjieciiuens. 

OWn-ation^, 

Trochiis  montagiii  .... 

Several. 

Several. 

Turritellii  tcrebra 

Few. 

Small. 

„ tricoslalis  .... 

1 

Ccrithum  vul^iituni,  var.  . . 

1 

„ rctrenlatuin  . . . 

Several. 

»»  It  ... 

2 

White. 

r u.iiis  inurieatiis 

1 

1 

1 This  s]iccie.s  at 

Pleurotoma  namim  .... 

1 

„ aecaliiiiim  . . . 

1 

Mnrex  tetrapteriis  .... 

2 

Chcno|)U»  pcs-pelecaui  . . . 

1 

Biicc'imim  1 

1 

Mitracbenca 

1 

1 Bright  orange 

» »»  

1 

< colour,  baiuleJ, 

( small,  striated 

Riiigicula  auriculata  .... 

2 

Morjpnelbi  secalina  .... 

3 

4 

„ damlcatina  . . . 

Several. 

Several. 

Cvpnva  pulax 

o 

Cidaria  liiatrix 

3 

Zoophytes 

Alj.'-.e 
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DEEP-SEA  TEMPERATURES. 

Ocean  CuirenU  and  their  Reneral  Effects  on  Climate. — Determination 
of  Surface  Temperatures. — Deep-sea  Thermometers. — The  ordinary 
Self-registering  Thermometer  on  Six’s  principle. — The  Miller- 
Cosella  modification. — The  Temperature  Observations  taken  during 
the  Three  Cruises  of  II.M.S.  ‘ Porcupine  ’ in  the  year  1869,  etc. 

Appe.vdix  a. — Surface  Temperatures  observed  on  board  II.M.S. 

‘Porcupine’  during  the  Summers  of  1869  and  1870. 

Appendix  B. — Temperature  of  the  Sea  at  different  Depths  near  the 
Plastern  Margin  of  the  North  Atlantic  Basin,  as  ascertained  by 
Serial  and  by  Bottom  Soundings. 

Appendix  C. — Comparative  Kates  of  Keduction  of  Temperature  with 
Increase  of  Depth  at  Three  Stations  in  different  Latitudes,  all  of 
them  on  the  Eastern  Margin  of  the  Atlantic  Basin. 

Appendix  D. — Temperature  of  the  Sea  at  different  Depths  in  the 
Warm  and  Cold  Areas  lying  Ijetween  the  North  of  Scotland, 
the  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  Fieroe  Islands ; as  ascertained  by 
Serial  and  by  Bottom  Soundings. 

Appendix  K — Intermediate  Bottom  Temperatures  showing  the  Inter- 
mixture of  Warm  and  Cold  Currents  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Warm  and  Cold  Areas. 

If  the  surface  of  this  world  of  ours  were  one 
uniform  shell  of  dry  land,  other  circumstances  of 
its  central  heat,  its  relation  in  position  to  the  sun, 
and  to  its  investing  atmospheric  envelope,  remaining 
the  same,  some  zones  would  present  certain  pecu- 
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liaritics  in  temperature,  owin"  to  the  mixture  of 
hot  and  cold  currents  of  air;  but  in  tlie  main,  iso- 
thermal lines,  that  is  to  say,  lines  drawn  through 
places  having  the  same  mean  temperature,  M'ould 
coincide  with  parallels  of  latitude.  A glance  at  any 
isothermal  chart,  whetlier  for  the  whole  year,  for 
summer,  for  winter,  or  for  a single  month,  will  show 
that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  lines  of 
equal  temperature  deviate  everywhere,  and  often 
most  widely,  from  their  normal  parallelism  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude  and  with  each  other.  A glance 
at  the  same  chart  will  also  show,  that  while  there 
is  an  attempt,  as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  the  iso- 
thermal lines  to  maintain  their  normal  direction 
through  the  centre  of  great  continents,  the  most 
marked  curves,  indicating  the  widest  extensions  of 
uniform  conditions  of  temperature,  are  where  there 
is  a wide  stretch  of  open  sea  extending  through 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  consequently  includ- 
ing very  different  climatal  conditions. 

The  lands  bordering  upon  the  ocean  partake  in 
this  general  diffusion  of  heat  and  amelioration  of 
climate,  and  hence  we  have  the  difference  between 
continental  and  insular  climates — the  former  giving 
extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  and  the 
latter  a much  more  uniform  temperature,  somewhat 
below  the  normal  temperature  within  the  tropics, 
and  usually  greatly  above  it  beyond  their  limits. 

The  islands  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  in- 
volved in  the  most  extreme  system  of  abnormal 
curves  which  we  have  in  any  of  the  ocean  basins : 
and  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  tera- 
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perature  in  the  North  Atlantic  we  are  indebted  for 
the  singular  mildness  of  our  winter  climate.  The 
chart  PI.  VII.,  the  general  result  reduced  from  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  observations, 
gives  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of  equal  mean 
temperature  for  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic 
for  the  month  of  July;  and  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  isotherms,  instead  of  passing  directly  across  the 
ocean,  form  a series  of  loops  widening  and  flatten- 
ing northwards,  all-  participating  in  certain  secondary 
deflections  which  give  them  a scalloped  appearance, 
hut  all  of  them  primarily  referred  to  some  common 
cause  of  the  distribution  of  heat,  having  its  origin 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Straits  of  Florida. 

These  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  usually  be  very 
immediately  traced  to  the  movement  of  bodies  of 
water  to  and  from  regions  where  the  water  is  exposed 
to  dilferent  climatal  conditions ; — to  warm  or  cold 
ocean  currents,  which  make  themselves  manifest  like- 
wise by  their  transporting  power,  their  effect  in 
speeding  or  retarding  vessels,  or  diverting  them  from 
their  courses.  Frequently,  however,  the  current, 
although  possibly  involving  the  movement  of  a vast 
mass  of  water,  and  exerting  a jiowerful  influence 
upon  climate,  is  so  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible ; its 
steady  onward  progress  being  continually  masked 
by  local  or  variable  currents,  or  by  the  drift  of  the 
prevailing  winds. 

The  Gulf-stream,  the  vast  ‘ warm  river  ’ of  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  produces  the  most  remark- 
able and  valuable  deviations  of  the  i.sot hernial  lines 
which  we  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  in 
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this  way  imperceptible  by  any  direct  elTect  upon 
navigation  beyond  tlic  lutb  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
a peculiarity  which  has  produced  and  still  produces 
great  misconceptions  as  to  its  real  character. 

The  mode  of  determining  the  surface  temperature 
of  the  ocean  is  sufliciently  simple.  A bueket  is  • 
let  down  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  dashed  about 
for  a little  in  tbc  uater  to  equalize  the  temperature, 
and  filled  from  a depth  of  a foot  or  so  below  the  sur- 
face. The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  bucket  is 
then  taken  by  an  ordinary  thermometer,  whose  error 
is  known.  A common  thermometer  of  the  Kew 
Observatory  pattern  graduated  to  Pahrenbeit  degrees 
can  be  read  with  a little  practice  to  a quarter  of  a 
degree,  and  a good-sized  centigrade  thermometer  to 
a tenth.  Observations  of  surface-temperature  are 
usually  made  every  two  hours,  the  temiierature  of 
the  air  being  taken  with  each  observation,  and  tbe 
latitude  and  longitude  noted  at  noon,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  dead  reckoning  if  required. 

Every  observation  of  the  surfaee-temperature  of 
the  sea  taken  accurately  and  accompanied  by  an 
equally  exact  note  of  the  date,  the  geogra|)l.ical 
position,  and  the  tem|)crature  of  tlie  air,  is  of  value. 
The  surface  observations  taken  from  lI.iM.S.  ‘ Por- 
cupine’ during  ber  dredging  cruise,  in  the  summer 
of  1809,  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

The  surface-temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  has 
been  the  subject  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  such 
observations,  more  or  less  accurate.  Dr.  Peterman n, 
in  a valuable  paper  on  tbc  northern  extension  of 
the  Gulf-stream,  reduces  the  means  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  of  these,  and  deduces  the  scheme 
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of  curves  which  has  been  used  with  some  slight 
modification  in  the  construction  of  this  chart. 

Until  very  recently  little  or  nothing  has  been 
known  with  any  certainty  about  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  at  depths  below  the  surface.  This  is,  however, 
a field  of  inquiry  of  very  great  importance  in  Physical 
Geography,  as  an  accurate  determination  of  the  tem- 
perature at  different  deptlis  is  certainly  the  best, 
frequently  the  only  available  means  of  determining 
the  depth,  width,  direction,  and  generally  the  path  of 
the  warm  ocean  currents,  which  are  the  chief  agents 
in  the  diffusion  of  equatorial  heat ; and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  deeper  indraughts  of  frigid  water 
which  return  to  supply  their  place  and  to  com- 
plete the  general  cycle  of  oceanic  circulation.  The 
main  cause  of  this  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
deep-sea  temperatures  is  undoubtedly  the  defective- 
ness of  the  instruments  which  have  been  hitherto 
employed. 

The  thermometer  which  has  been  almost  universally 
used  for  this  purpose  is  the  ordinary  self-registering 
thermometer  on  Six’s  construction,  enclosed  in  a 
strong  copper  case,  with  valves  or  apertures  below 
and  above  to  allow  a free  current  of  water  to  pass 
through  the  case  and  over  the  surface  of  tlu? 
instrument.  Six’s  registering  thermometer  (Pig.  53) 
consists  of  a glass  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a \ , 
one  limb  terminating  in  a large  cylindrical  bulb, 
entirely  filled  with  a mixture  of  creosote  and  Avatcr. 
The  bend  of  the  tube  contains  a column  of  mercury, 
and  the  other  limb  ends  in  a small  bulb  partially 
filled  with  creosote  and  water,  but  Avith  a large 
space  empty,  or  rather  containing  the  vapour  of  the 
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liquid  and  slightly  compressed  air.  A small  steel 
index,  with  a hair  tied  round  it  to  act  as  a spring 
and  maintain  the  index  in  any  position  which  it 
may  assume,  lies  free  in  the  tube  among  the  creo- 
sote at  either  end  of  the  column  of  mercury.  This 
thermometer  gives  its  indications  solely  by  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  liquid  in  the  large  full 
bulb,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  some  slight  error 
from  the  effect  of  variations  of  temperature  upon 
the  liquids  in  other  parts  of  the  tube.  When  the 
liquid  in  the  large  bulb  expands,  the  column  of  mer- 
cury is  driven  upwards  towards  the  half-empty  bulb, 
and  the  limb  of  the  tube  in  which  it  rises  is  graduated 
from  below'  upwards  for  increasing  heat.  When  the 
liquid  contracts  in  the  bulb,  the  column  of  mercury 
falls  in  this  limb,  but  rises  in  the  limb  terminating  in 
the  full  bulb,  w'hich  is  graduated  from  above  down- 
wards. When  the  thermometer  is  going  to  be  used  the 
steel  indices  are  drawn  down  in  eaeh  limb  of  the  tube 
by  a strong  magnet,  till  they  rest  on  each  side  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury.  When  the  thermometer 
is  brought  up,  the  height  at  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  index  stands  in  each  tube  indicates  the  limit  to 
which  the  index  has  been  driven  by  the  mercury, 
the  extreme  of  heat  or  cold  to  which  the  instrument 
has  been  exposed. 

Unfortunately,  the  accuracy  of  the  ordinary  Six’s 
thermometer  cannot  be  depended  upon  beyond  a 
very  limited  depth,  for  the  glass  of  the  bulb  which 
contains  the  expanding  fluid  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  and,  compressing  the  contained  fluid, 
gives  an  indication  higher  than  is  due  to  tem- 
perature alone.  This  cause  of  error  is  not  con- 
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slant  in  its  action,  as  the  amount  to  which  the 
bulb  is  compressed  depends  upon  its  form  and  upon 
the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  glass ; thus  the 
error  of  good  thermometers  of  the  Hydrographic 
Oflicc  pattern  varies  from  7^  C.  to  10°  o C.  at  a pres- 
sure of  G'817  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  representing 
a depth  of  2,500  fathoms.  In  thoroughly  well- 
constructed  thermometers,  however,  such  as  those 
made  by  Casella  and  Pastorelli  for  the  English 
Admiralty,  the  pressure  error  is  tolerably  constant ; 
and  Captain  Davis,  R.N.,  who  has  lately  conducted 
important  experiments  on  this  point,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  by  an  extended  series  of  observatiotis 
a scale  might  be  obtained  to  correct  the  ther- 
mometers hitherto  in  use  to  a close  approximation 
to  the  truth,  and  thus  utilize  to  some  extent  obser- 
vations which  have  been  already  made  with  our 
ordinary  instruments. 

In  the  ‘Lightning’  expedition  in  1868  we  used 
the  ordinary  Hydrographic  Office  pattern,  and  a 
large  number  by  different  makers  were  sent  with 
us  for  testing  and  comparison.  The  depths  not 
being  very  great,  the  general  temperature  results 
came  out  well,  and  were  among  the  most  singular 
phenomena  which  we  had  to  record.  Many  of  the  in- 
struments were  very  wild  at  a few  hundred  fathoms, 
and  several  gave  way  under  the  pressure.  On  our 
return  in  April  1869,  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  V.P.R.S., 
attended  a meeting  of  the  Deep-Sea  Committee  of 
the  Iloyal  Society  at  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
and  proposed  encasing  the  full  bulb  in  an  outer 
covering  of  glass  containing  air,  in  order  to  permit 
the  air  to  be  compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
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Mater  on  the  outer  shell,  and  thus  protecting  the 
bulb  M'ithin. 

Mr.  Casella  was  directed  to  construct  some  ther- 
mometers on  this  plan,  only  instead  of 
being  filled  with  air,  the  outer  shell 
M"as  nearly  filled  M’ith  alcohol  warmed 
to  expel  a portion  of  the  remaining 
air,  and  the  chamber  was  then  her- 
metically sealed,  leaving  a bell  of  air 
and  vapour  of  alcohol  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  and  relieve  the  bulb  M’ilhin. 

The  ‘ Miller- Casella  ’ thermometer 
proved  so  nearly  perfection  that  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  it  in  future,  and  to 
use  it  as  a standard  in  a series  of 
experiments  which  were  undertaken 
to  test  the  ordinary  Six’s  thermo- 
meters of  the  Uydrographic  Oftiee 
pattern.  We  depended  upon  this 
thermometer  alone  in  our  subsequent 
cruises  in  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  and  Me 
found  it  most  satisfactory.  During  the 
summer  of  1809  temperature  observa- 
tions were  taken  at  upwards  of  ninety 
stations,  at  depths  varying  from  10  to 
2,435  fathoms.  Two  thermometers, 
numbered  100  and  103  respectively 
were  sent  doM'n  at  everv  station,  and 
in  no  instance  did  they  give  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  their  accuracy.  Every 
observation  was  taken  by  Captain  Calver  himself, 
the  lead  Muth  the  thermometers  attached  being  in 
every  single  instance  let  doM'n  by  his  own  hand, 
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Fio.  53.— The  Miller- 
Cm^IIa  modinrjinon 
of  neirregiii* 

toriotf  thermometer. 
The  large  bulb  la 
double,  with  a layer 
of  liquid  and  a bell 
of  vapour  l»otween 
the  ahella,  to  relieve 
preasure. 
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and  I have  always  regarded  it  as  a remarkable 
evidence  of  my  friend’s  care  and  skill  that  he 
landed  those  two  precious  instruments  at  the  end 
of  the  year  safe  hack  at  '^^'oolwich. 

Fig.  53  represents  the  latest  im- 
provements on  the  Miller-Casella 
modification  of  Six’s  self- registering 
thermometer.  The  instrument  is  of 
small  size,  to  reduce  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  friction  in  passing  through 
the  water.  The  tube  is  mounted  in 
ebonite,  to  avoid  the  expansion  of  a 
wooden  mounting  in  the  water,  by 
which  the  instrument  is  liable  to 
get  jammed  in  the  case.  The  scale 
is  of  white  porcelain,  graduated  to 
Fahrenheit  degrees;  the  large  bulb 
is  enclosed  in  an  outer  shell  three- 
fourths  filled  with  alcohol  and  lier- 
mctically  sealed.  It  is  right  to 
mention  that  I am  informed  by 
Sir  Edward  Sabine  that  the  ther- 
pn.trrtinK  iht-  Miller-  mometers  used  by  Sir  John  lloss 

r«*idlnlIienn«n»etor.  Tlie  , « , . , **  • 

fn;l)iofther««.a»K>veftml  m AfCtlC  VOVaffC  IH  1818  WCFO 

iM'lrMir  are  perfnmtwl  to  o 

protected  somewhat  on  the  same 
principle,  and  tliat  a thermometer 
for  resisting  pressure  was  constructed  under  the 
directions  of  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  which  differed  from 
tlie  Miller-Casella  j)attern  in  little  else  than  the 
outer  shell  being  partially  filled  with  mercury 
instead  of  alcohol,  and  in  being  somewhat  less 
compact  and  more  fragile  flian  the  latter  instru- 
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ment.‘  A modification  of  Phillip’s  maximum  ther- 
mometer devised  by  Sir  "William  Thomson,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  entirely  encased  in  an  outer 
shell  of  glass  partly  filled  with  alcohol,  appears  to 
have  the  smallest  error  of  all. 

A neat  modification  of  Breguet’s  metallic  ther- 
mometer was  designed  by  Joseph  Saxton,  Esq.,  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  for  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey.  A riband  of 
platinum  and  one  of  silver  are  soldered  with  silver 
solder  to  an  intermediate  plate  of  gold,  and  the 
compound  riband  is  coiled  round  a central  axis  of 
brass,  with  the  silver  within.  Silver  is  the  most 
expansible  of  the  metals  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  and  platinum  nearly  the  least.  Gold  holds  an 
intermediate  place,  and  its  intervention  between  the 
platinum  and  silver  moderates  the  strain,  and  pre- 
vents the  coil  from  cracking.  The  lower  end  of 
the  coil  is  fixed  to  the  brazen  axis,  while  the  upper 

' In  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zanibra’s  list  of  meteorological  instruments 
published  in  1804,  a deep-sea  thermometer  on  this  i)lan  is  mentioned 
(p.  90) : “ The  thermometers  constructed  for  this  purpose  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  usually  made  under  the  denomination  of  Six’s 
thermometers,  except  in  the  following  most  important  particulars : — 
The  usual  Six’s  thermometers  have  a central  reservoir  or  cylinder 
containing  alcohol ; this  reservoir,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
instrument  likely  to  be  affected  by  pressure,  has  been,  in  Negretti  and 
Zambra’s  new  instrument,  superseded  by  a strong  outer  cylinder  of 
glass,  containing  mercury  and  rarefied  air.  By  this  means  the  portion 
of  the  instrument  susceptible  of  compression  has  been  so  strengthened, 
that  no  amount  of  pressure  can  possibly  make  the  instrument  vary." 
Some  obscurity  is  introduced  into  this  passage  by  the  use  of  the  word 
‘ superseded but  I am  assured  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  that 
in  principle  this  instrument  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  devised  by 
Professor  Miller  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Casella. 
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end  is  attached  to  the  base  of  a sliort  cylinder. 
Any  variation  of  temperature  causes  the  coil  to 
wind  or  unwind,  and  its  motion  acts  to  rotate  the 
axial  stem.  This  motion  is  magnified  by  multiply- 
ing Mheels,  and  is  registered  upon  the  dial  of  the 
instrument  by  an  index  which  pushes  before  it  a 
registering  hand,  moving  with  sufficient  friction 
merely  to  retain  its  place  when  thrust  forward  by 
the  index  hand  of  the  thermometer.  The  instru- 
ment is  graduated  by  trial.  The  brass  and  silver 
jjortions  are  thickly  gilt  by  the  electrotype  process 
to  prevent  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  them.  The 
box  which  covers  the  coil  and  indicatory  part  of  the 
tliermometcr  is  merely  to  protect  it  from  accidental 
injury,  and  is  open  so  as  to  permit  the  free  passage 
of  the  sea-water.  This  instrument  appears  to  answer 
tolerably  Mcll  for  moderate  depths,  its  error  up  to 
GOO  fathoms  not  greatly  exceeding  O^'S  C. ; at  1,500 
fathoms,  however,  the  error  rises  to  S^C.,  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  the  unprotected  Six’s  thermometers, 
and  the  error  is  not  so  constant.  It  is  evident 
that  under  great  pressure  little  confidence  can  he 
l)laced  upon  instruments  which  give  their  indica- 
tions through  metal  machinery. 

Before  ll.^l.S.  ‘ I’orcupinc  ’ started  on  her  summer 
cruise  in  1809,  a valuable  series  of  experiments  were 
made  uj)on  the  elFeet  of  pressure  on  various  register- 
ing thermometers  at  Woolwich,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  llydrographer  and  of  the  Deej)-Sea 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  object  was  to 
subject  all  the  forms  of  deep-sea  thermometers  in  use 
to  j)ressures  in  a hydraulic  press,  equivalent  to  the 
jnvssures  which  they  would  encounter  at  different 
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doptlis  in  the  ocean,  to  determine  the  amount  and 
sources  of  error,  to  ascertain  which  was  the  most 
satisfactory  instrument,  and  if  possible  to  construct 
a scale  by  which  the  observations  hitherto  taken 
with  ordinary  instruments  might  he  roughly  cor- 
rected, so  as  to  be  made  available.  As  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  use  of  a suitable  press, 
!Mr.  Casella  undertook  to  have  a testing  apparatus 
constructed  at  his  own  place  in  llatton  Garden, 
capable  of  producing  a pressure  of  three  tons  on 
the  square  inch. 

The  results  were  very  interesting.*  The  first  expe- 
riment went  to  test  the  value  of  the  various  instru- 
ments. A [Miller- Casella  thermometer  was  placed  in 
the  cylinder  M'ith  No.  57,  a good  thermometer  by 
Casella,  of  the  ordinary  Hydrographic  Office  pattern, 
and  they  were  subjected  together  to  a pressure  of 
4,032  lbs.,  equal  to  1,480  fathoms,  with  the  following 
result : — 


Thermometer. 

Minimum. 

Maximum- 

Pifference  of 

IJefnre, 

A!l«r. 

Before. 

After 

Maximum. 

2 

8’-  G C. 

8’-  G C. 

8“-  6 C. 

8°-  85  C. 

O’-  25  C. 

57 

8 • 6 

8 • 6 

CO 

12  • 75 

. 

4 • 15 

That  is  to  say,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same, 
the  pressure  forced  up  No.  57  to  12'’  75  C.,  and  left  its 
index  there. 


1 On  Deep  Se»  Thermometers,  by  CapUin  J.  E.  Davis,  B.N.  Xature, 
vol.  iii.  p.  124.  Abridged  from  a Paper  read  before  the  ^feteorolo- 
gical  Society,  April  I'Jlh,  1871. 
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This  experiment  at  once  proved  the  advantage  of 
the  encased  hulb.  It  was  repeated  with  other  ther- 
mometers with  the  same  pressure  and  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  it  was  found  that  while  the  mean 
difference  of  the  encased  bulbs  was  only  0°  95,  that  of 
the  ordinary  deep-sea  thermometers  was,  as  in  No.  57, 
7 "25.  It  follows,  also,  from  these  expci’imcnts,  that 
very  nearly  all  the  difference  or  error  is  due  to  pres- 
sure on  the  full  bulb,  and  that  by  encasing  that  bulb 
we  have  a nearly  perfect  instrument. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  Mas  made  to  esta- 
blish a scale  by  which  observations  by  the  ordinary 
instruments  might  be  approximately  corrected  for 
pressure.  The  foUoMing  table  gives  the  errors  of 
six  tliermometers  at  different  pressures.  The 
‘ standard  ’ is  an  encased  Miller-Casella,  the  last 
a registering  minimum  thermometer  by  Casella 
enclosed  in  a hermetically  sealed  glass  tube  on  Sir 
William  Thomson’s  plan. 


* Pn*w«re 

1 

Fnthonifl. 

! 

StAiHinrd. 

No.  M. 

No.  &0. 

No.  76, 

No.  73. 

1 

TliunuMtn. 

250 

O'-  4 C. 

O 

O 

GC 

P 

1-  0 c. 

0*-  7 C. 

O*-  8 C. 

0°-  0 c. 

.500 

0 • 4 

1 • 7 

1 • 5 

1 • 4 

1 • 7 

0 • 05 

750 

0 • 7 

2 • 2 

2 • 2 

2 • 3 

2 • 5 

0 • 0 

1 1,000 

0-8 

2 ■ 9 

2 • 9 

2-7 

2-7 

0-2 

1 1,250 

0 • !) 

3 • 5 

3-5 

3 • 5 

4-1 

0-05 

1,500 

0 • 8 

4 • 3 

4 • 3 

4 • 0 

4-3 

0 • 3 

1,7.50 

0 • 95 

4 • C 

4 • 9 

4-7 

5 * 7 

0 • 2 

2,000 

1 • 1 

5 • 4 

5 • 5 

5-3 

(i  • 4 

0 • 3 

2,250 

1 • 1 

6 • 2 

(i  • 0 

C-0 

G • 8 

0 • 4 

2,.500 

1 ■ 2 

7 2 

C • 7 

6-5 

7 * 0 

0 • 2 

The  inejm  ditferenee  for  each  250  fathoms  in  each 
thermometer  is  as  folloM  s : — 
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Tlivrttioimder.  1 

1 

Diffririifc.  ! 

! Standard 

1 

+ 0'-12C.  ] 

1 54 

•f  0-72  ' 

1 56 

-1-  0-67  i 

1 76 

+ 0-65  ; 

73 

+ 0-76 

1 Thomson 

, + 0-03 

During  these  experiments  the  water  in  the  cylin- 
der was  of  course  maintained  as  far  as  possible  at 
the  same — or  at  a known  temperature ; a certain 
amount  of  calorific  etfeet  must,  however,  he  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  water,  and 
the  next  series  of  experiments  was  performed  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  of  that  eflect.  Three 
of  Phillips’s  encased  maximum  thermometers  (Sir 
William  Thomson’s  design),  being  entirely  protected 
from  any  elfect  from  compression,  were  employed  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  folloM’ing  result : — 


Pressure,  6,81 7 lbs.  = 2,500  fathoms. 


Tliennonieter. 

Difference. 

11,424  

-1-  O’-  05  C. 

9,649  

-1-  0-22 

9,645  

+ 011 

So  that  this  source  of  error  is  absolutely  trifling. 

The  true  error  of  the  Miller-Casella  thermometer, 
as  deduced  from  these  observations,  is — 

For  250  fathoms  0°'079  C. 

For  2,.'i00  fathoms  0'’79  C. 
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This,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a perfect  instru- 
ment for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

A number  of  the  instruments  which  had  been 
previously  tested  in  the  press  were  sent  out  in  the 
‘Porcupine’  on  her  summer  cruise  in  1809,  and  on 
her  return  the  results  of  Captain  Calver's  observa- 
tions at  different  depths  in  the  ocean  were  carefully 
eomi)ared  with  the  effects  of  equivalent  pressures  ap- 
plied to  the  thermometers  in  !Mr.  Casella’s  ‘ Bi’amah’s 
press.’  The  result  in  the  ocean,  contrary  to  that  in 
the  hydraulic  press,  proves  that  the  elasticity  is  not 
regular  or  in  a ratio  to  the  pressure,  hut  that  after 
continuing  regular  up  to  a pressure  of  1,000  fathoms, 
it  decreases  in  a compound  ratio  to  a pressure  of 
2,000  fathoms,  when  its  elasticity  nearly  ceases. 

The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  the 
behaviour  of  Casella’s  ordinary  Hydrographic  Office 
thermometers  in  the  ocean  and  in  the  press : — 


PresHur#. 

Errok 

Pe  r 250  Fathoms.  | 

Press. 

Ocean. 

Press. 

1 

Ocean. 

Fathom*. 

2r)0 

o*-  726  C. 

O’-  738  C. 

0°-  726  C. 

O’-  738  C. 

500 

1 • 518 

1 • 564 

0 • 774 

0 • 782 

750 

2 ■ 123 

2 • 223 

0 • 708 

0 • 741 

1,000 

2 • 471 

3 • 015 

0 • 674 

0 • 754 

1 1,250 

3 • 255 

3 ■ 492 

0 ■ 651 

0 ■ 698 

1 1,500 

4 • 107 

3 • 921 

0 • 684 

0 • 653 

! 1,750 

4 ■ 555 

4 ■ 056 

0 • 650 

0 • 579 

; 2.000 

5 ■ 35 1 

4 • 284 

0 ■ 669 

0 • 536 

2,2.50 

6 • 021 

0 • 669 

I 

' 2,500 

6 • 817 



0 ■ 682 

1 



Tor  taking  bottom  temperatures  at  great  depths 
two  or  more  of  the  ^liller-Casella  thermometers  are 
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lashed  to  the  sounding-line  at  a little  distance  from 
one  another,  a few  feet  above  the  attaching  ring  of 
a ‘ detaching  ’ sounding  instrument.  The  lead  is 
run  down  rapidly,  and,  after  the  weight  has  been 
disengaged  by  contact  with  the  ground,  an  interval 
of  five  or  ten  minutes  is  allowed  to  elapse  before 
liauling  in.  The  shorter  of  these  periods  seems  to 
he  quite  sufficient  to  insure  the  instrument  acquiring 
the  true  temperature.  In  taking  serial  temperature 
soundings — that  is  to  say,  in  determining  the  tem- 
lierature  at  certain  intervals  of  depth  in  deep  water 
— the  thermometers  are  attached  above  an  ordinary 
deep-sea  lead,  the  required  quantity  of  line  for  eaeli 
observation  of  the  series  run  out,  and  the  ther- 
mometers and  lead  are  hove  in  each  time.  This  is 
a very  tedious  process ; one  serial  sounding  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  where  tlie  depth  was  850  fathoms 
and  the  temperature  was  taken  at  every  fifty 
fathoms,  occupied  a whole  day. 

I ought  to  mention  that  in  taking  the  bottom 
temperature  witli  the  Six’s  thermometer  the  instru- 
ment simply  indicates  the  lowest  temperature  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected ; so  that  if  the  bottom 
water  were  warmer  than  any  other  stratum  through 
which  the  thermometer  had  passed,  the  observation 
would  be  erroneous.  This  is  only  to  he  tested  by 
serial  soundings,  but  in  every  locality  where  the 
temperature  was  observed  during  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ 
expeditions  the  temperature  gradually  sank,  some- 
times very  steadily,  sometimes  irregularly,  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom,  the  bottom  water  having  been 
constantly  the  coldest.  It  is  probable  that  under 
certain  conditions  in  the  Polar  seas,  where  the  sur- 
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face  is  sometimes  subjected  to  intense  cold,  warmer 
water  may  be  found  below,  until  the  balance  is 
restored  by  convection.  This  I believe,  however,  to 
be  entirely  exceptional ; and  it  may  certainly  be 
taken  as  the  rule  for  all  latitudes  that  if  Ave  dis- 
regard the  film  which  is  affected  by  diurnal  altera- 
tions, the  temperature  sinks  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom. 

The  first  important  series  of  deep-water  tempera- 
ture observations  Avas  made  during  the  Arctie  voyage 
under  Sir  John  Ross  in  the  year  1818.  On  Sept,  the  • 
1st,  lat.  73°  37'  N.,  long.  77°  25'  W.,  the  temperature 
at  the  surface  being  1°'3  C.,  the  registering  thermo- 
meter gave  at  eighty  fathoms  0°  C.,  and  at  250 
fathoms  — 1°’  1 C.  On  the  6th  of  September,  lat. 
72°  23'  N.,  long.  73°  07'  W.,  the  first  serial  sounding 
on  record  Avas  taken,  the  thermometer  having  been  let 
doAvn  to  500,  GOO,  700,  800,  and  1,000  fathoms  in 
succession,  the  thermometer  shoAving  each  time  a 
lower  temperature  and  indicating  at  the  greatest 
depth  named  a temperature  of  — 3°  G C.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  in  lat.  66°  50'  N.,  long.  60°  30' 
W.,  another  serial  sounding  Avas  taken,  the  tempera- 
ture being  registered  at  100  fathoms  — 0°'9  C.,  at 
200  -l°-7  C.,  at  400  -2°-2  C.,  and  at  660  fathoms 
— 3°'6  C.  On  the  4th  of  October,  lat.  61°  41'  N., 
long.  62°  16'  W.,  Sir  John  Ross  sounded,  but  found 
no  ground  in  950  fathoms  ; at  the  same  time  the 
self- registering  thermometer  Avas  sent  down,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  that  depth  Avas  found  to 
be  2°  C.,  while  at  the  surface  it  Avas  4°  0.,  and  the  air 
at  2°'7  C.  I am  informed  by  General  Sir  EdAvard 
Sabine,  Avho  aecompanied  Sir  John  Ross’s  expedition, 
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that  these  ohservations  were  made  witli  registering 
thermometers  guarded  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  those  wliieli  we  employed  in  the  ‘ Porcupine.’ 
There  is  almost  sufficient  internal  evidence  that  the 
mode  of  protecting  these  thermometers  must  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  the  temperatures  at  the  greatest 
depths  arc  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
^liller-Casella  thermometers.  Unguarded  instru- 
ments would  certainly  have  given  higher  indica- 
tions. 

The  last  of  the  ohservations  quoted,  a considerable 
way  up  Davis’  Strait,  is  of  great  interest.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  of  tlie  sea  was  nearly  a 
degree  and  a half  Centigrade  above  that  of  the  air, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  altogether 
unusually  high.  It  is  now  well  known  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  a very  marked  extension 
of  the  Gulf-stream  passes  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait.  The  isotherms  for  September  and  July  are 
shown  on  tlie  chart  from  data  kindly  procured  for 
me  by  !Mr.  Keith  Johnston. 

Sir  Edward  Sabine,  in  an  extract  from  his  pri- 
vate Journal  of  Sir  John  Ross’s  voyage  quoted  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,*  gives  a lower  temperature  than  any 
hitherto  recorded,  lie  says  : “ Having  sounded  on 
September  19th,  1818,  in  750  fathoms,  the  regis- 
tering thermometer  was  sent  down  to  680  fathoms, 
and  on  coming  up  the  index  of  greatest  cold  was 
at  25°'75  Eahrenheit  ( — 3^  5C.),  never  having  known 
it  lower  than  28"  ( — 2"  2 C.)  in  former  instances,  even 
at  a depth  of  1,000  fathoms;  and  at  other  times 

* Dr.  CaTjwnter’a  Preliminary  Keport  on  Deep-Sea  Dredgings.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  llnval  Society  of  London,  vol.  xvii.  p.  186. 
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when  close  to  the  bottom,  I was  very  careful  in 
examining  the  thermometer,  but  could  discover  no 
other  reason  for  it  than  the  actual  coldness  of  the 
water.” 

Notwithstanding  these  observations  and  several 
others  telling  in  the  same  direction,- — such  as  those 
of  Lieutenant  Lee  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  who 
in  August  181-7  found  a temperature  of  2’’7  C.  below 
the  Gulf-stream,  at  the  depth  of  1,000  fathoms, 
in  lat.  35“  20'  X.,  and  long.  73“  12'  IV. ; and  of 
Lieutenant  Layman,  who  iound  the  temperature 
at  1,000  fathoms,  in  lat.  51“  N.  and  long.  1-0“  \V. 
to  he  0"‘1C.,  the  surface  temperature  being  12 '5  C., 
the  impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
physicists  and  physical  geographers  that  salt  M’ater 
followed  the  same  law  as  fresh  water,  attaining  its 
greatest  density  at  a temperature  of  4°  C.  The 
necessary  result  of  this  condition,  were  it  to  exist, 
is  thus  stated  by  Sir  John  llerschel : “ In  very 
deep  water  all  over  the  globe  a uniform  temperature 
of  39“  Pahrenheit  (1“  C.)  is  found  to  prevail ; while 
above  the  level  where  that  temperature  is  first 
reached,  the  ocean  may  he  considered  as  divided 
into  three  great  regions  or  zones— an  equatorial  and 
two  polar.  In  the  former  of  these  warmer,  and  in 
the  latter  colder  water  is  found  on  the  surface.  Tlie 
lines  of  demarkation  are  of  course  the  two  isotherms 
of  39“  mean  annual  temperature.”  Dr.  Wallich 
gives  an  excellent  resume  of  this  curious  fallacy, 
lie  says  : “ But  whilst  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere beyond  tbe  line  of  perpetual  congelation  goes 
on  gradually  increasing,  that  of  the  water  below  the 
isothermal  line  remains  constant  to  the  bottom. 
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Were  it  not  for  tlie  operation  of  tlie  law  on  which 
the  latter  phenomenon  dejiends,  the  entire  ocean 
would  long  since  have  become  solidified,  and  both 
sea  and  land  rendered  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
living  organisms.  Unlike  other  bodies  which  e.\;- 
pand  and  become  lighter  with  every  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, water  attains  its  maximum  density,  not  under 
the  lowest  degree  of  cold,  hut  at  39’ 5 Fahrenheit; 
and  consequently  so  soon  as  the  superficial  layer 
of  sea  is  cooled  down  to  this  degree,  it  descends, 
and  allows  a fresh  portion  to  ascend  and  be  in 
turn  cooled.  This  process  is  continued  until  the 
whole  upper  stratum  is  reduced  in  temperature  to 
39 ‘5,  when,  instead  of  contracting  further,  it  begins 
to  expand  and  get  lighter  than  the  water  beneath, 
floats  on  it,  becomes  further  cooled  down,  and  at 
28°'5  is  converted  into  ice.  . . . Thus  under  the 
operation  of  an  apparently  exceptional  law,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  oceanic  circulation  is  maintained  ; 
for  whilst  at  the  equator  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  surface  layer  of  water,  which  is  82’,  gradually 
decreases,  until  at  a depth  of  1,200  fathoms  it  be- 
comes stationary  at  39’'5,  and  retains  that  tempera- 
ture to  the  bottom,  within  the  Polar  regions  and 
extending  to  lat.  56°  25'  in  either  hemisphere,  the 
temperature  increases  from  the  surface  downwards 
to  the  isothermal  line,  beyond  which  it  remains 
uniform  as  in  the  former  case.  Hence  in  lat.  56°  25' 
the  temperature  is  uniform  the  whole  way  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom ; and  as  has  been  found  by 
observation  about  lat.  70°,  the  isothermal  line  occurs 
at  750  fathoms  below  the  surface.”  * 

' Dr.  Wallich  : North  Atlantic  Sea-bwl,  p.  'J*J. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view,  which  of 
late  years  lias  received  almost  universal  acceptance, 
is  entirely  erroneous.  It  has  been  shown  by  M. 
De.spretz,'  as  the  result  of  a scries  of  carefully  eon- 
ducted  experiments  which  have  since  been  frequently 
repeated  and  verified,  that  sea-water,  as  a saline 
solution,  contracts  and  increases  steadily  in  density 
down  to  its  freezingqioint,  which  is,  when  kept 
perfectly  still,  about  — C.  (25°-i<  F.),  and  when 
agitated  — 2“  55  C. 

The  temperature  observations  of  Sir  James  Clarke 
Ross  during  his  Antarctic  voyage  in  1840-1:1, 
seemed  to  give  support  to  the  theory  of  a constant 
temperature  of  4°‘5  C.  for  deep  water,  but  these  obser- 
vations have  as  evidently  been  made  with  unguarded 
instruments,  as  those  of  Sir  John  Ross  in  1818  with 
instruments  defended  from  pressure;  and  although 
I believe  they  must  be  taken  as  proving  that  in 
high  southern  latitudes  the  surface  temperatiure  is 
sometimes  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  a considerable  depth  beneath,  still  the  amount  of 
correction  for  pressure  is  uncertain,  depending  upon 
the  construction  of  the  thermometers  used,  and  in 
any  case  it  must  reduce  the  difference  considerably. 

A large  number  of  thermometers  of  the  ordinary 
Hydrographic  Office  pattern  -were  sent  out  with  us, 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  in  the  ‘ Lightning,’ 
and  these  were  of  course  the  instruments  used  by 
Staff-Commander  ^lay  for  his  temperature  obser- 
vations. There  was  an  opportunity  of  testing  these 
thermometers,  however,  on  the  return  of  the  vessel, 

' Roclicrches  sur  lo  Moximnin  do  Density  des  Dissolutions  aqucuscs. 
Ixic.  oit. 
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SO  that  we  arc  tolerably  certain  by  actual  experi- 
ment of  the  amount  of  their  error.  In  speakiii" 
of  the  ‘ I/i"btning  ’ temperatures,  I mean,  tlierefore, 
the  actual  temperatures  taken  by  the  ordinary  ther- 
mometers, corrected  approximately  to  the  standard 
of  tlie  ]\tiller-Casella  thermometers,  afterwards  used 
in  the  ‘ Porcupine.’ 

Leaving  Stornoway  in  the  ‘ Lightning,’  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1808,  and  directing  our  cour.se 
towards  the  Ficroc  hanks,  we  sounded  in  500  fathoms 
about  00  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Butt 
of  the  Lews,  and  took  a bottom  temperature  of 
9’1  Cent,  with  the  ordinary  Six’s  thermometer — 
tlie  only  form  of  the  instrument  in  use  at  tlie  time. 
This,  wlien  corrected  for  pressure,  gives  al)out  7'  8 C. 
IVc  were  surprised  to  find  the  temperature  so  higli, 
and  we  were  at  the  time  inclined  to  think  that  the 
observation,  Avhich  was  taken  in  a breeze  of  wind, 
was  scarcely  to  be  depended  upon.  Subsequent 
oh.servatious,  however,  in  the  same  locality,  con- 
firmed its  accuracy.  On  tlie  Pieroe  Banks,  at  a 
depth  under  190  fathoms,  the  bottom  temperature 
averaged  If  C.,  while  that  of  the  surface  was  about 
12’  C.  ; temperature  indications  on  this  hank  were, 
however,  of  little  value,  as  the  water  is  no  doubt 
afTected  to  some  extent  through  its  entire  depth  by 
direct  solar  radiation.  The  next  observation  was 
in  lat.  GO’  15'  N.  and  long.  1°  19'  11'.,  at  a depth 
of  510  fathoms,  with  a bottom  temperature  of 
— 0"  5 C.,  about  110  miles  nearly  directly  north 
of  Cape  AVrath.  Then  followed  a series  of  .sound- 
ings, Nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  11  of  the  chart  (Plate  I.), 
taken  while  traversing  the  northern  portion  of  the 
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channel  between  Scotland  and  the  F*roe  plateau  ; 
and  giving,  respect i\'ely,  the  temperatures  of  — l°’l, 
— 1°’2,  — 0'’’7,  and  -O^'SC.  Ko.  1),  with  a depth  of 
170  fathoms  and  a temperature  of  5’  C.,  is  excep- 
tional ; it  is  apparently  the  top  of  a circumserihed 
ridge  or  hank.  We  dredged  at  this  station  and  got 
large  numbers  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Terehratida 
cranium;  hut  when  we  tried  for  the  same  sjiot  in  the 
following  year  in  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  wo  could  not  find 
it.  On  the  fith  of  September  we  sounded  and  took 
temperatures  in  lat.  59’  3G'  X.,  long.  7°  20'  W.,  in 
530  fathoms,  wlien  the  mean  of  three  thermometers, 
which  only  ditlered  from  one  anoth(*r  by  about  3 
of  a degree,  gave  a bottom  temperature  of  G’  t C. 
A temperature  sounding,  at  the  moderate  depth  of 
189  fathoms,  was  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
September  in  lat.  59°  5'  N.,  long.  T 29'  AV.,  and 
gave  a bottom  temperature  of  9°G  C.  The  thre(; 
soundings,  Xos.  13,  14,  and  17,  at  the  depths  G50, 
570,  and  G20  fathoms,  extending  into  the  North 
Atlantic  as  far  uestward  as  long.  12°  3G'  AV.,  gave 
a bottom  tem2)erature  of  5°8,  G’4,  and  G 'G  C., 
respectively. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  we  could 
not  hut  regard  as  very  remarkable.  The  region 
which  we  had  somewhat  imperfectly  examined  in- 
cluded, in  the  lirst  place,  the  channel  about  a couple 
of  hundred  miles  in  width,  with  an  extreme  depth 
of  rather  under  GOO  fathoms,  extending  between  the 
northern  boundary-line  of  the  Eritish  ])lateau  and 
the  shoal  which  culminates  in  the  lYeroe  Islands 
and  their  extensive  banks;  and  secondly,  a small 
portion  of  the  Xortli  Atlantic  extending  westwards 
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and  northwards  of  the  western  entrance  of  tlie  channel. 
We  found  that  in  these  two  areas,  freely  communi- 
cating with  one  another  and  in  immediate  proximity, 
two  totally  different  conditions  of  climate  existed  at 
all  depths  below  the  immediate  surface,  where  they 
differed  hut  slightly.  In  the  Fferoc  channel,  at  a 
depth  of  500  fathoms,  the  bottom  temperature  aver- 
aged — 1°  0 C.,  while  at  a like  depth  in  the  Atlantic 
the  minimum  index  stood  at  +0'  C.,  a difference  of 
7 degrees  Centigrade,  nearly  13  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  speedily  arrived  as 
the  only  feasible  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
Avas  that  an  arctic  stream  of  frigid  water  crept  from 
the  north-eastward  into  the  Fieroe  channel  lying  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the  trough,  owing  to  its  higher 
specific  gravity  ; while  a body  of  water  warmed  even 
above  the  normal  temperature  of  the  latitude,  and 
therefore  coming  from  some  southern  source,  was 
passing  northwards  across  its  western  entrance  and 
occupying  the  whole  depth  of  that  comparatively 
shallow  portion  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom. 

Several  important  facts  of  very  general  applica- 
tion in  Physical  Geography  had  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  these  observations.  It  had  been  shown 
that  in  nature,  as  in  the  experiments  of  lil.  Despretz, 
sea-water  does  not  share  in  the  p(*culiarities  of  fresh 
water,  which,  as  has  been  long  known,  attains  its 
maximum  density  at  4°  C. ; but,  like  most  other 
liquids,  increases  in  density  to  its  freezing-point : and 
it  had  also  been  shown  that,  owing  to  the  movement 
of  groat  bodies  of  Avafer  at  different  temperatures 
in  different  directions,  avc  may  liaAe  in  close  proxi- 
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mitv  two  ocean  areas  with  totally  diffc'rcnt  bottom 

» * 

climates  a fact  wliich,  taken  alon^  with  the  dis- 
covery of  abundant  animal  life  at  all  depths,  has 
most  important  hearina^s  upon  the  distribution  of 
marine  life,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  palieonto- 
logieal  data. 

The  conditions  during  the  ‘Lightning’  cruise  were 
80  unfavourable  to  careful  observation,  that  we  deter- 
mined to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  going  over 
this  region  again,  and  determining  the  limits  of  these 
warm  and  cold  areas,  and  investigating  their  con- 
ditions more  in  detail.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  we  had  ll.M.S.  ‘Porcuj)ine’  at  our 
disposal.  Dr.  Carpenter  and  I once  more  left  Storno- 
way on  the  15th  of  August,  1809.  On  this  occasion 
we  had  everything  in  our  favour;  the  weather  was 
beautiful,  the  vessel  suitable,  and  we  were  provided 
■with  Sliller-Casella  therniometers  on  whose  accuracy 
we  could  dej)end.  A table  of  Captain  Calver’s  valu- 
able thermometrieal  observations  during  this  cruise 
is  given  in  Appendi.v  A to  this  chapter. 

AVe  i)roceeded  to  very  nearly  the  same  spot  where 
we  had  taken  our  first  sounding  on  the  former  year, 
and  took  a warm  area  temperature  of  7 '7  C.  Station 
No.  10  (Plate  I A'.).  AVe  then  moved  on  slowly 
towards  the  F:jf>roe  fishing  banks,  finding  in  succes- 
sion at  Stations  J-7,  19,  and  50,  — 0°  5,  7 *0,  and  7°'9  C. 
At  Station  51,  about  40  miles  south  of  the  bank, 
there  was  a decided  fall  of  temperature — the  ther- 
mometer indicating  5"0  C.  at  a depth  of  410  fathoms; 
and  about  20  miles  directly  northwards  a sounding 
at  Station  52,  hit.  00’  25'  N.,  long.  8°  10'  AV.,  at  a 
depth  of  only  380  fatlioms,  gave  a minimum  tern 
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liorature  of  — 0°*8  C.,  slioM’ing  that  we  had  passed 
the  boundary,  and  were  in  the  ‘ cold  area.’ 

At  this  point  we  requested  Captain  Calver  to  take 
a serial  sounding,  ascertaining  the  temperature  at 
depths  progressively  increasing  by  50  fathoms,  which 
was  done  with  the  following  result : — 

1 1"  ■ 8 C. 

9 • 2 
8 • 4 
8 • 0 
7 • ■> 

3 • .■) 

0 • G 
0 ■ 8 

We  thus  ascertained  that  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture was  at  the  bottom;  and  this  we  have  found  to  be 
universally  the  case  over  the  whole  of  the  area  which 
we  have  examined,  wliatever  the  bottom  temperature 
miglit  be.  And  we  also  ascertained  that  the  decrease 
in  heat  from  the  surface  downwards  was  by  no  means 
uniform,  but  that  while  after  passing  the  surface 
laver  it  was  tolerably  resjular  for  the  first  200 
fathoms,  there  was  an  extraordinary  fall  amounting 
to  u])wards  of  7’C.  from  200  to  300  fathoms,  at 
wliicb  latter  depth  the  minimum  is  nearly  gained. 

Tiie  next  few  observations,  Stations  53  to  59,  were 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  cold  area,  the  bottom  tera- 
])crature  at  dejitbs  ranging  from  300  to  (530  fathoms, 
nowhere  reaching  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  uater ; 
and  at  one  point.  Station  59,  lat.  00“  21'  Iv'.,  long. 
5“  11'  W.,  at  a depth  of  580  fathoms,  the  index  stand- 
ing so  low  as  — 1°‘3C.  On  Saturday  the  21st  we  took 
a .sounding  in  187  fathoms,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pfbroe 
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plateau,  and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  pre- 
vious station,  with  a temperature  of  6’9C.,  and  so 
found  that  we  had  passed  the  limits  of  the  cold 
basin. 

Our  first  two  soundings  after  leaving  Thorshavn 
(Stations  01  and  02)  were  in  shallow  Avater  on  the 
Fatroe  Bank,  111  and  125  fathoms,  with  a tempera- 
ture of  T‘2  and  T'O  C.  respectively ; but  the  next 
Station,  No.  03,  after  a run  of  eighty  miles,  gave 
317  fathoms  and  O'-O  C.,  showing  that  we  were 
once  more  in  the  cold  region.  From  that  point, 
passing  in  a south-easterly  direction  across  the 
channel  towards  the  northern  point  of  Shetland,  we 
traversed  the  cold  area  in  its  most  characteristic 
form,  finding  at  Station  04,  lat.  01°  21'  N.,  long. 
3°  44'  IV.,  a depth  of  040  fathoms,  with  a bottom 
temperature  of  — 1°’2  C.  Here  Ave  took  another 
.serial  sounding,  and  its  results  corresponded  generally 
AA'ith  those  of  No.  52.  The  surface  temperature  was 
loAA'cr,  and  the  temperature  doAvn  to  200  fathoms  some- 
Avhat  loAvcr  ; at  350  fathoms  it  Avas  a little  higher : — 
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At  this  point,  tliercfore,  the  ice-cold  Avater  of  the 
Arctic  current  filliii"  up  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
is  nearly  2,000  feet  deep,  while  the  temperate  Avater 
aboA'e  has  nearly  an  equal  depth.  The  loAver  half  of 
the  latter,  hoAACAer,  has  its  temperature  considerably 
reduced  by  intermi.\turc  and  ditfusion.  Pig.  55 
represents  diagrammatically  the  general  result  of 
temperature  obserAations  in  the  cold  area.  The 
depth  at  the  next  Station,  Iso.  05,  was  351  fathoms, 
showing  that  the  channel  had  begun  to  shoal  towards 
Shetland;  the  temperature  was,  hoAA'cver,  still  low, 
almost  exactly  0°  C.  The  next  Station,  No.  00, 
eighteen  miles  further  on  toAsards  the  Shetland 
banks,  gaAe  a depth  of  207  fathoms,  AA’ith  a bottom 
temperature  of  7°  0 C.,  the  temperature  at  the  surface 
being  11°"3  C.  We  had  therefore  got  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  trough  tilled  by  the  cold  stream,  and 
passed  into  lesser  depths  occupied  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom  by  the  warm  southern  stratum. 

The  next  series  of  soundings.  Nos.  07  to  75,  are  either 
in  shalloAV  Avater  round  Shetland,  or  in  water  on  the 
sheh  ing  edge  of  the  plateau,  not  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  frigid  stream.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  the 
tAAO  soundings.  Nos.  08  and  09,  in  75  and  07  fathoms 
respcctiA'ely,  to  the  east  of  Shetland,  shoAv  a bottom 
temperature  of  0°  0 C.,  while  a serial  sounding  in  the 
Avarm  area  at  the  Avestern  entrance  of  the  Fa'roe 
Channel  giA'cs  for  the  same  depth  a temperature  of 
about  8°‘8  C.  This  circumstance,  along  Avith  others 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  would  seem  to  show  that 
a considerable  indraught  of  cold  Avater  spreads  OAer 
the  bottom  of  the  sballoAV  north  sea. 

At  Stations  76  to  86,  Avhich  arc  along  the  southern 
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border  of  the  cold  area,  temj)eratiire  soundings  were 
taken  mainly  with  a view  to  define  its  southern  limit, 
and  they  ai’e  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on 
the  other.  The  general  result  is  indicated  on  Plate 
IV.  hy  the  southern  border  of  the  shaded  space.  Nos. 
87  to  UO  are  once  more  in  the  warm  area,  the  water 
reaching  a depth  of  upwards  of  700  fathoms,  hut 
maintaining,  after  the  first  300  fathoms,  a tempera- 
ture of  from  0°  to  7"  C.  above  tliat  of  corresponding 
depths  in  the  cold  area.  At  Station  87,  lat.  r>0'’35'  X., 
long.  9’ 11'  W.,  with  a depth  of  707  fatliorns,  a serial 
sounding  was  taken,  wliich  contrasts  remarkably 
witli  the  series  at  Station  (i  t.  The  general  result  of 
this  sounding  is  represented  diagrammatieally  hy 
Pig  ")().  The  temperature  was  taken  at  every  100 
fathoms  after  the  first  200. 
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It  will  he  seen  hy  reference  to  the  chart  that  two 
nearly  parallel  series  of  soundings  were  taken,  ex- 
tending from  the  shallow  water  on  tlie  Scottish  side 
to  the  edge  of  the  Fferoe  Bank  close  to  the  western 
opening  of  tlie  Pferoe  Channel,  and  that  one  of  these 
chains,  including  Stations  52,  53,  5 1,  and  8(5,  are  in 
tlie  cold  area,  while  the  other  chain  of  Stations,  18, 
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47,  00,  40,  50,  and  51,  are  in  the  warm  ari'a.  Tliero 
is  no  j'reat  dillerenee  in  de)»tli  l)etween  the  two  scries 
of  soundings;  and  thei’c  is  no  indication  of  a ridge 
separating  them.  The  only  possible  explanation  of 
these  two  so  widely  diderent  submarine  climates, 
existing  apparently  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  in  close  ])roximity  to  one  another,  is  that  the 
Arctic  indraught  which  passes  into  the  deeper  part 
of  the  Fmroc  Channel  is  hanked  in  at  its  entrance, 
by  the  warm  southeni  stream  slowly  passing  north- 
wards. There  is  a slight  hut  very  constant  depres- 
sion of  the  isothermal  lines  of  surface  temperature 
in  the  shallow  water  along  the  west  coast  of  Britain. 
This,  I believe,  indicates  that  a portion  of  the  cold 
Fieroc  stream  makes  its  escape,  and,  still  hanked  in 
close  to  the  land  hy  the  warm  water,  gradually  makes 
its  way  southwards,  so  mixed  and  diluted  as  only  to 
he  perceptible  hy  its  slight  edcct  on  the  lines  of  mean 
temperature.  IJiagrams  55  and  50  illustrate  the  dis- 
trihution  of  teiu2)erature  in  the  cold  and  warm  areas 
respectively  ; and  in  Fig.  57,  the  results  of  the  serial 
soundings  Xos.  52,  (it,  and  87,  are  reduced  to  curves. 
From  these  diagrams,  taken  together,  it  will  he  seen 
that  in  the  first  50  fathoms  there  is  a rapid  fall  of 
nearly  3°  C.  Station  No.  04  is  a good  deal  farther 
north  than  the  other  two,  and  the  surface  tempera- 
ture is  lower,  so  that  the  fall,  which  is  nearly  to  the 
same  amount,  starts  from  a lower  point.  The  surface 
temperature  is  doubtless  due  to  the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  first  rapid  fall  is  due  to  the  rapid 
decrease  of  this  direct  elfect.  IT-om  50  to  200  fathoms 
the  temperature  in  all  throe  cases  falls  hut  little,  re- 
maining considerably  above  the  normal  temperature 
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of  the  ocean  for  the  parallel  of  latitude.  At  a 
depth  of  200  fathoms,  however,  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  curves  of  the  warm  and  cold  areas  is  most 
rcmai-kable.  Tlie  curve  of  the  warm  area,  No.  87, 
shows  a fall  of  scarcely  half  a degree  at  500  lathoms, 
and  less  than  one  degree  more  at  707  fathoms  at 
the  bottom,  lletween  200  and  000  fathoms  the  cold 
area  curves  run  down  from  8^  C.  to  0’  C.,  leaving 
only  one  degree  more  of  gradual  descent  for  the 
next  000  fathoms.  The  temperature  of  the  ‘hump’ 
on  the  curves  of  the  ‘ cold  area  ’ between  50  and 
2!)0  fathoms  corresponds  so  nearly  with  that  of  the 
long  gradual  sinking  of  the  curve  of  the  warm  area 
from  the  surface  nearly  to  the  bottom,  that  it  seems 
natural  to  trace  it  to  the  same  source.  AVc  there- 
fore conclude  that  a sliallow  layer  of  (jiilf-stream 
water  drifting  slowly  northwards  overlies  in  the  cold 
area  an  indraught  of  cohl  water  represented  hy  the 
sudden  and  great  depression  of  tin;  curves,  Avhile  in 
the  warm  area  this  cold  indraught  is  absent,  the 
Gulf-stream  water  reaching  to  the  bottom. 

Tracing  the  ‘warm  area’  southwards  from  the 
moutli  of  tlie  Fmroe  Channel  along  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, we  find  that  the  area  between  FiCroe,  the  Lews, 
and  llockall,  is  a kind  of  plateau  witli  a depth  of 
from  700  to  800  fatlioins;  and  wcm.ay  be  certain  from 
analogy,  although  this  region  has  not  yet  been  actu- 
ally examined,  with  a bottom  temperature  not  lower 
than  1°‘5  C.  Commencing  opposite  llockall,  and  ex- 
tending between  the  great  shoal  which  culminates 
in  the  llockall  fishing  banks  and  the  singular  isolated 
rock,  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  there  is  a wide 
trough  deepening  gradually  southwards,  and  at  lengtli 
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continuous  with  the  general  hasin  of  tlie  North 
Atlantic. 

Tlie  temperature  of  this  ocean  valley  was  investi- 
gated witli  great  care  during  tlie  tirst  and  second 
cruises  of  the  ‘Porcupine’  in  18(59,  and  the  results 
were  so  very  uniform  throughout  the  area  that  it 
will  be  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  slight 
ditferences  in  different  localities.  These  dilferences, 
in  fact,  only  affected  the  surface  layer  of  the  water, 
and  depended  merely  upon  diffei-ences  of  latitude. 
The  temperatures  in  deep  water  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  the  same  everywhere.  The 
first  chain  of  soundings,  taken  by  Cajitain  Calvcr 
during  the  first  cruise  under  the  scientific  direction 
of  !Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  was  between  Lough  Swilly 
and  Rockall.  The  greatest  depth,  1,380  fathoms,  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  a sounding  at 
that  depth,  lat.  5(3’  21'  N.,  long.  11°  49'  W.,  gave 
a bottom  terajierature  of  2°'8  C.  A depth  of  G30 
fathoms.  No.  23,  a little  to  the  south  of  Itockall, 
gave  a temperature  of  (5 ’I  C.,  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  temperature  of  a like  depth  in  the  warm 
area  off  the  entrance  of  the  Pteroe  Channel ; and  a 
temperature  at  500  fathoms,  one  of  a series  taken 
at  Station  21  with  a bottom  temperature  at  1,170 
fathoms  of  2°-7  C.,  was  8 '5  C.,  rather  less  than  a 
degree  higher  than  the  temperature  at  a corre.spond- 
ing  depth  at  Station  87.  At  Station  21  the  tempera- 
ture was  taken  at  every  250  fathoms. 
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1,000  fathoms 
1,2.10  „ 

1,170  „ 

AVe  have  here  on  a large  scale,  as  Dr.  Carpenti'r 
has  pointed  out,  conditions  very  analogous  to  those 
which  exist  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  and  on  a 
small  scale  in  tlie  cold  area  in  the  Fmroe  Channel. 
There  is  a surface  layiw  of  iihout  50  fathoms,  super- 
heated in  Aiurust  by  direct  solar  radiation,  and,  as  we 
sec  by  the  variations  of  surface  isothermals,  varying 
greatly  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Next,  we  have  a 
hand  extending  here  to  a dejdh  of  nearly  800  fathoms, 
in  which  the  thermometer  sinks  slowly  through  a 
range  of  about  5°C.  Then  a zone  of  intermixture 
of  about  200  fathoms,  where  the  temperature  falls 
rapidly,  and  finally  a mass  of  cold  water  from  a depth 
of  1,000  fathoms  to  the  bottom,  through  which,  what- 
ever be  its  depth,  the.  thermometer  falls  almost  im- 
perceptibly, the  water  never  reaching  the  dead  cold 
of  the  Arctic  undercurrent  in  the  FtVn'oe  Channel, 
and  the  lowc.st  temperature  being  universally  at  the 
bottom  (Fig.  58). 

The  area  investigated  during  the  second  cruise  of 
the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
about  a couj)le  of  hundred  miles  Avest  of  Fshant, 
may  be  regardi'd  as  simply  a continuation  southwards 
of  the  tract  between  , Scotland  and  Ireland  and  the 
Rockall  ridge.  As,  however,  the  dejiths  were  greater 
than  any  attained  on  any  former  occasion — were  so 
great,  indeed,  as  probably  to  rejiresent  the  average 
depth  of  the  great  ocean  basins — it  may  be  well  to 
describe  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  condi- 
tions of  tem])erature  somewhat  in  detail. 
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The  soundin"  at  Station  No.  37,  at  a depth  of 
2,  t35  fathoms,  has  already  hoon  fully  described  as  an 
example  of  the  most  recent  method  of  determinin*' 
extreme  depths  with  accuracy.  Two  Aliller-Casclla 
thermometers,  numbered  100  and  103  respectively, 
were  lashed  to  the  sounding-line  in  their  copper 
eases,  one  a little  above  the  other,  aliout  a fathom 
and  a fathom  and  a half  above  the  ‘Ilvdra’  sounding- 
machine.  These  two  instruments  had  been  prepared 
and  tested  with  extreme  care,  and  had  been  employed 
throughout  the  first  cruise  ; their  freezing-points  had 
been  again  verified  at  Belfast  in  case  the  enormous 
pressure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  might 
have  affected  the  glass,  and  we  had  absolute  confidence 
in  their  indications.  The  indices  were  set  before  the 
instruments  were  let  down  at  the  temperature  of  the 
surface,  21°T  C.,  and  21“T5C.  They  were  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  for  ten  minutes,  and  on  their 
I’eturn  to  the  surface  in  upwards  of  two  hours  and  a 
half,  they  were  unanimous  in  recording  a minimum 
of  1°‘G5  C.,  the  slight  differences  between  the  two 
instruments,  which  gave  the  almost  inappreciable 
error  for  one  of  them  of  0°'0.j  C.  at  21°  C.,  being 
imperceptible  at  the  lower  temperature. 

It  had  a strange  interest  to  see  these  two  little 
instruments,  upon  whose  construction  so  much  skilled 
labour  and  consideration  had  been  lavished,  con- 
signed to  their  long  and  hazardous  journey;  and  their 
return  eagerly  watched  for  by  a knot  of  tlioughtful 
men,  standing,  note-book  in  hand,  ready  to  register 
this  first  message,  which  should  throw  so  much  light 
upon  the  physical  conditions  of  a hitlierto  unknown 
world. 
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A series  of  teini>erature  soundings,  at  deptlis  in- 
creasing progressively  by  250  fathoms,  was  taken  to  a 
depth  of  2,000  fatlioms,  on  the  21tli  of  July,  lat. 
1-7"  30'  N.,  long.  11°  33'  Al'. 
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in  water  802 
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of  Ireland. 
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mine exactly  the  rate  of  diminution  of  temperature. 
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The  general  result  of  these  two  series  of  soundings 
is  very  important.  The  high  temperature  reduced  hy 
T o C.  in  the  first  series  at  250  fathoms  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  superheating  hy  direct  solar  radiation.  This 
is  shown  still  more  elearlv  in  the  second  series,  where 
nearly  4°C.  are  seen  to  be  lost  between  the  surface  and 
30  fathoms,  and  somewhat  above  2°  C.  more  between 
30  and  100  fathoms.  From  100  to  500  fathoms  the 
temperature  is  still  high  ami  tolerably  uniform,  and 
it  falls  rapidly  between  500  and  1,000  fathoms.  A 
reference  to  the  second  series  shows  that  this  rapid 
fall  is  between  (550  and  850  fathoms,  in  Avhich  inter- 
val there  is  a loss  of  more  than  3'"C.  This  second 
stage  of  elevated  temperature  from  250  to  700 
fathoms,  w'hich  is  represented  graphically  by  the 
singular  ‘ hump’  on  the  temperature  curves  in  Fig. 
61  and  Plate  VI.  w^ould  seem  to  l)c  caused  by  the 
north-easterly  reflux  under  peculiar  conditions,  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  next  chapter,  of  the  great 
equatorial  current.  From  1,000  fathoms  down- 
wards, the  loss  of  temperature  goes  on  uniformly  at 
the  rate  of  about  0°3  C.  for  every  250  fathoms. 
The  most  singular  feature  in  this  decrease  of  tem- 
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pcratiiro  for  the  last  mile  and  three-quarters  is  its 
absolute  uniformity,  wliieh  appears  to  he  ineon- 
sistent  with  tlie  idea  of  anything  like  a current  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  ratlu'r  to  point  to  a slow 
and  general  indraught  of  cold  water,  falling  in 
ehietiy  by  gravitation  from  the  coldest  and  deepest 
sources  available,  to  supply  the  jilaee  of  the  warm 
water  constantly  moving  to  the  northward. 

In  1870,  ilr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  took  his  first  tem- 
perature observations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel, 
and  found  them  to  correspond  very  closely  with 
tliose  of  the  previous  year;  on  the  0th  of  July  the 
bottom  temperature  at  3.38  fathoms.  Station  0 I’l.  V., 
was  10’’0C.,  against  If  SC.,  at  about  the  same  depth 
in  a serial  sounding  in  18(U),  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  next  few  soundings,  Stations 
10  to  13,  are  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  while  the  next  four  Stations,  a 
little  north  of  Lisbon,  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  temperatures  to  a considerable  depth  in  that 
latitude.  Station  11,  100  fathoms,  with  a surface 
temperature  of  18'’’3  C.,  has  a bottom  temperature  of 
10°'7C.;  Station  1.3,  at  722  fathoms,  a temperature 
of  9^'7  C. ; Station  10,  at  901  fatlioms,  1°1  C. ; and 
Station  17,  at  1,09.3  fathoms,  P'S  C.  This  result  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  we  met  with  in  1809  otf 
Ushant.  IVith  certain  ditfereuees,  which  seem  to  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  differences  of  latitude,  we  have 
the  same  phenomena — a thin  surface-layer,  superheated 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ; a layer  of  warm  water 
through  which  the  temperature  descends  very  slowly 
down  to  800  fathoms;  a zone  of  intermixture  and 
rapid  descent  of  the  therniometer  of  nearly  200 
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fathoms  in  thickness  ; and  finally  the  deep  cold  layer 
into  which  these  soundings  do  not  penetrate  very  far, 
through  which  the  temperature  sinks  almost  imper- 
ceptibly from  4°  C.  The  difference  between  these 
soundings  and  those  of  the  year  before  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  that  the  temperatures  at  all 
depths  are  somewhat  higher. 

I refrain  for  tlie  i)resent  from  going  into  any  detail 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the 
Mediterranean,  further  than  to  give  a mere  outline  of 
the  remarkable  conditions  which  were  observed  there 
by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Dr.  Carpenter’s  observations  were  principally  con- 
fined to  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  the 
surface  temperature  averaged  between  23“  C.  and 
2G°  C.  On  two  occasions  only  the  surface  tempera- 
ture fell  considerably  lower,  and  the  fall  was  attri- 
buted in  both  cases  to  the  influence  of  the  colder 
surface  current  passing  from  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  following  table  of  the 
series  taken  at  Station  53  gives  about  the  average  rate 
of  fall  of  temperature  for  the  first  100  fathoms  : — 
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25’-  0 C. 
24  • 5 
21  • 6 
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If)  • 6 
14  • 1 
13  • 6 
13  • 0 


and  Dr.  Carpenter  made  the  remarkable  observa- 
tion that  “ whatever  the  temperature  was  at  100 
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Surface  Temperatures  ohsennl  on  hoant  II M.S.  ' Poreupiiie' 
during  the  Summers  of  ISH'd  and  l<s7(t. 
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APPENDIX  15. 

Temperature  of  the  Sen  at  different  Dcptlm  near  the  EoMern 
Margin  of  the.  North  Atlantic  Basin,  as  ascertahud  hj  Serial 
and  by  Bottom  Soundings. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Comparative  Hates  of  Rcduciion  of  Temperature  tcith  Increase  of 
Depth  at  Three  Stations  in  different  Latitudes,  all  of  them  on 
the  Eastern  Margin  of  the  Atlantic  Basin. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Temperature  of  the  Sea  at  different  Depths  in  the  Warm  and 
Cold  Area.s  lying  let  ween  the  North  of  Seotland,  the  Shetland. 
Islands,  and  the  Faroe  Islands;  as  ascertained  by  Serial  and 
by  Bottom  Soundings. 

N.B. — The  Koman  mimemifl  iiiHicato  ibo  * Lit'htning*  Temporaturo  Souedings, 
corrected  for  presMire. 
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Iiilcrniediale  Bottom  Temperatures,  the  Inlermixlure  of 

M'arm  and  Cold  Currents  on  the  Borders  of  the  irarai  and 
Cold  Areas. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GULF-STREAM. 


Tho  Ran"e  of  tho  ‘Porcupine’  Temperature  Oliservations. — Low 
Temperatures  univer.sal  at  great  Depths. — The  Difficulty  of  in- 
vestigating Ocean  Currents. — Tlie  Doctrine  of  a general  Oceanic 
Circulation  advocated  by  Captain  ^faury  and  by  Dr.  Carpenter. — 
Oiiinion  e.'cpres.Kod  by  Sir  John  Horschel. — Tho  Origin  and  Exten- 
sion of  the  Gulf-stream. — The  Views  of  Captain  Maury;  of  Pro- 
fessor Buff ; of  Dr.  Carpenter. — The  Gulf-stream  off  the  Coast  of 
Xorth  America. — Professor  Bache’s  ‘ Sections.’ — The  Gulf-stream 
traced  by  the  Surface  Temperatures  of  the  North  Atlantic. — Mr. 
Findlay’s  Views. — Dr.  Petermann’s  Tcmpemture  Charts. — Sources 
of  the  underlying  Cold  Water. — The  Arctic  Ketum  Currents. — 
Antarctic  Indraught. — Vertical  Distribution  of  Temperature  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Basin. 

All  the  temperature  investigations  carried  on  in 
II.M.S.S.  ‘Lightning’  and  ‘Porcupine’  during  the 
years  18G8-G9  and  1870,  with  the  exception  of  a 
series  of  observations  already  referred  to  taken  in 
the  ^Mediterranean  under  Dr.  Carpenter’s  direction 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  were  included  udthin  an  area 
nearly  2,000  English  miles  in  length  hy  250  in 
widtii,  extending  from  a little  beyond  the  Pteroe 
Islands,  lat.  G2°  30'  N.,  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
lat.  30”  N. 

The  greater  part  of  tliis  belt  may  he  desevilwd  as 
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the  eastern  border  of  the  North  Atlantic  fringing 
Western  Europe.  A small  but  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  it  forms  the  channel  between  the  Eajroo 
Islands  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  North  Sea;  and  a few  soundings  in  shallow 
water  to  the  east  of  Shetland  are  in  the  shallow 
North  Sea  basin.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  this  belt  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  scheme  of  distribution  of 
temperature  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  must  owe 
any  peculiarities  which  its  thermal  conditions  may 
present  to  some  very  general  cause. 

All  our  temperature  observations,  except  the  few 
taken  in  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ in  1808,  'were  made  with 
thermometers  protected  from  pressure  on  Professor 
IMiller’s  plan,  and  the  thermometers  w ere  individually 
tested  by  Captain  Davis  at  pressures  rising  to  about 
three  tons  to  the  square  inch  before  they  were  fur- 
nished to  the  vessel ; they  were  also  more  than  once 
reduced  to  the  freezing-point  during  the  voyage  to 
ascertain  that  the  glass  had  been  in  no  way  distorted. 
The  results  may  therefore  be  received  with  absolute 
reliance  within  the  limits  of  error  of  observation, 
Avhich  were  reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  care  of 
Captain  Calver. 

A large  number  of  scattered  observations,  most 
of  which  have  unfortunately  been  made  with  instru- 
ments w’hich  cannot  thoroughly  be  depended  upon 
for  accuracy  of  detail, — the  error,  however,  being 
probably  in  the  direction  of  excess  of  heat, — esta- 
blished the  singular  fact  that  although  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  equatorial  regions 
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may  rcacli  30°  C.,  at  the  greatest  depths  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  the  temperature  is  not 
higher  than  from  2’  to  4°  C.,  sometimes  falling  at 
great  dcptlis  to  0’  C.  I quote  from  jSlr.  Prestwich’s 
able  pre.sidential  address  to  the  Geological  Society 
for  the  year  1871,  a table  of  the  most  important  of 
these  earlier  observations  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  ;* — 

Temper-ctures  of  the  Ati^axtic. 


LAtitu<l«. 

Lottgitutle. 

Depth 

in 

FatU*. 

Tcinpe 

Surface. 

raturc. 

Bottom. 

Obser^'er  and  Date. 

42'’ 

O'N. 

34  ’ 40’  W. 

780 

lO-T-C. 

6‘6^  C. 

Clievidier. 

. 1837 

29 

0 

.34  60 

1400 

24-4 

0-1 

. 18.37 

7 

21 

20  40 

605 

200 

2-2 

Lonz  . . 

. 18.32 

4 

2.5 

20  6 

lIKKi 

270 

3-2 

Tfs-san 

1841 

l.'i 

3S. 

23  14 

12(K) 

2.60 

41 

. 1841 

2.') 

U) 

7 69  E. 

880 

19(5 

3-0 

. 1841 

211 

33 

10  57 

10.61 

191 

2-0 

1841 

32 

20 

43  .60 

1074 

21-6 

2-4 

Lenz  . . 

. 1832 

38 

12 

54  SOW. 

333 

1(5-8 

30 

TcAsan 

1841 

Temperatures  of  the  Pacific. 


Latitude. 

LongitU'io. 

Dfpth 

in 

Fat  ha. 

Tem]itTatutt<. 
Snrface.  ^ Bottom. 

Obserrer  and  Date.  | 

1 

6r34'N. 

10P41'  E. 

957 

n-8-’C. 

2-.6'’  C. 

Tefwan  . . 

1832 

28  52 

17.3  9 

600 

25-5 

50 

Beechey . . 

1828 

18  5 

174  10 

710 

24-7 

4-8 

1836 

4 .32 

134  24  W. 

204.6 

27-2 

1-7 

The  ‘Bonite’ 

18.37 

E<iuator. 

179  34 

KKK) 

30-0 

2-5 

Kotzebue  . 

1824 

21  14  S. 

190  1 

91(5 

27-2 

2-2 

Lenz  . . . 

18.34  ' 

.32  67 

170  42  E. 

782 

10-4 

5-4 

1834  1 

43  47 

80  0 W. 

KK50 

130 

23 

Tessiin  , . 

1841 

’ Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  on  the  17th  of  February,  1871,  by  Joseph  Prest- 
wich,  F.Il.S.  I'p.  37. 
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To  these  may  be  added  the  observations  of  Lieu- 
tenant S.  P.  Lee,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
who,  in  August  1817,  recorded  a temperature  of 
2"7  C.  below  the  Gulf-stream  at  a depth  of  1,000 
fathoms,  lat.  35°  2G'  N.,  long.  73°  12'  W. ; and  of 
Lieutenant  Dayman,  who  found  the  temperature  at 
1,000  fathoms  in  lat.  61°  N.  and  long.  10°  W.  to 
he  — 0°'l  C.,  the  surface  temperature  being  12°'o  C. 
These  results  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  recent 
determinations  of  Captain  Shortland,  11. N.,  who 
observed  a temperature  of  2°‘5  C.  in  deep  water  in 
the  Arabian  Sea  between  Aden  and  llombay,*  by 
those  of  Commander  Chimmo,  11. N.,  and  Lieutenant 
Johnson,  B.N.,  who  found  at  various  points  in  the 
Atlantic  a temperature  of  about  3°'9  C,  at  1,000 
fathoms,  and  a slow  decrease  from  that  point  to 
2,270  fathoms,  where  the  temperature  registered  by 
unprotected  thermometers  was  G°’G  C.,  reduced  by  the 
necessary  correction  for  pressure  to  about  1°’G  0.,* 
and  finally  by  the  temperature  determinations  of  the 
‘ Porcupine  ’ expeditions,  carefully  conducted  with 
protected  instruments,  but  not  carried  nearer  the 
tropics  than  the  latitude  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  they  appear  to  go  far  to  establish  a nearly  uni- 
form temperature  for  abyssal  dejiths,  not  far  from 
the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water. 

As  it  Mas  evident  that  the  low  temperature  for 
deep  M ater  in  tropical  regions  could  not  be  acquired 

* Sounding  Voyage  of  II.M.S.  ‘Hydra,’  Captain  P.  F.  Shortland. 
lAindon : 18G9. 

’ Soundings  and  Temporatnrea  in  the  Gulf-stream.  By  Commander 
W.  Chimmo,  K.N.  (Proceedings  of  the  lioyal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xiii.) 
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by  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  the  inevitable  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
early  arrived  at  that,  if  such  temperatures  existed, 
they  must  be  due  to  a general  oceanic  circulation, — 
to  surface  currents  of  warm  water  passing  towards 
the  poles,  and  compensating  counter-currents  of  cold 
water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  Hum- 
boldt states  that  he  showed,  in  1812,  “ that  the  low 
temperature  of  the  tropical  seas  at  great  depths  could 
only  be  owing  to  currents  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator.”  * 

D’Aubuisson,  in  1819,  also  attributed  the  low 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  great  depths  at  or  near 
the  equator  to  the  flow  of  currents  from  the  poles.* 

But  although  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  currents 
lowering  the  temperature  of  deep  water  in  equa- 
torial regions  •was  admitted  by  various  authorities 
in  physical  geography,  little  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  causes  of  this  circulation.  Latterly,  the  whole 
subject  became  obscured  by  the  very  general  adop- 
tion of  the  doctrine  already  referred  to  of  a perma- 
nent temperature  of  4°  C.  all  over  the  world  beyond 
a certain  depth ; and  it  was  not  until  the  publi- 
cation of  Captain  Maury’s  fascinating  book  on  the 
‘ Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  ’ had  given  an  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  to  the  study  of  this  department 
of  science,  that  the  question  was  again  raised. 

It  was  natural  from  its  geographical  position,  and 
from  the  much  greater  opportunity  which  it  offered 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  almost  infinite  number 

* Fragments  do  Geol.  et  de  Olimatol.  Asiat.,  1831. 

- Traits  de  Gi'ognosie. — Quoted  in  the  Anniversary  Address  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  1871. 
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of  (lata  required  for  tlie  consideration  of  such  sub- 
jects, that  the  basin  of  the  North  Atlantic  should 
ho  selected  for  investigation,  more  particularly  as 
peculiarities  of  climate  seemed  there  to  be  limited  in 
space,  and  well  defined  and  even  extreme  in  character. 

It  seems  at  first  somewhat  singular  that  there 
should  be  any  room  for  question  as  to  the  causes, 
the  sources,  and  the  directions  of  the  ocean  currents 
which  traverse  the  ocean  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  exercise  a most  important  influence 
on  our  economy  and  well-being.  The  investigation 
is,  however,  one  of  singular  difficulty.  Some  currents 
are  palpable  enough,  going  at  a rate  and  with  a force 
which  make  it  easy  to  detect  them,  and  even  com- 
paratively easy  to  gauge  their  volume  and  define 
their  path;  hut  it  seems  that  the  great  movements 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  those  which  produce  the 
most  important  results  in  the  transfer  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  modification  of  climate,  are  not  of  this 
character.  These  move  so  slowly  that  their  surface 
movement  is  constantly  masked  by  the  drift  of  vari- 
able winds,  and  they  thus  produce  no  sensible  elfect 
upon  navigation. 

The  path  and  limits  of  such  bodies  of  moving 
water  can  only  he  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
thermometer.  The  equalizing  of  the  temperature 
of  bodies  of  water  in  contact  with  one  another  and 
differently  heated,  by  conduction,  diffusion,  and 
mixture,  is  however  so  slow,  that  we  usually  have 
but  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  currents  from 
different  sources. 

Up  to  the  present  time  little  had  been  done  in 
determining  the  depth  and  mass  of  currents  by  the 
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thermometer,  and  under-currents  were  practically 
unknown ; but  the  limits  of  surface  currents  had 
been  traced  with  considerable  precision  by  observa- 
tions of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
even  wlien  the  movement  was  so  slow  as  not  to  be 
otherwise  perceptible.  The  amount  of  heat  received 
directly  from  the  sun  may  be  taken  approximately 
to  depend  upon  latitude  only,  and  this  lieat  is  in 
addition  to  the  heat  of  the  surface  water  derived 
from  other  sources,  Avhatever  these  may  be.  Observa- 
tions of  surface  temperature  accordingly  give  us  the 
heat  derived  directly  from  the  sun  in  tlie  region,  and 
the  heat  derived  from  the  same  source  during  the 
passage  of  the  water  to  the  region,  in  addition  to  the 
original  heat  of  the  water ; if,  therefore,  the  water  of 
any  region  be  derived  from — that  is  to  say,  form  part 
of — a movement  of  water  from  a polar  source,  and 
if  the  surface  water  of  another  area  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  form  ])art  of  an  equatorial  current, 
although  in  that  particular  latitude  they  receive  in 
both  cases  the  same  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun, 
there  will  be  a marked  difference  in  their  tempera- 
ture. To  take  an  extreme  case ; tlie  mean  tem- 
})erature  of  the  sea  in  the  month  of  July  off  the 
Hebrides,  in  lat.  58°  N.,  in  the  path  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  is  13°  C. ; while  in  the  same  latitude  off  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  in  the  course  of  the  Labrador 
current,  it  is  4°'5  C. 

The  distribution  of  surface  temperature  in  the 
North  Atlantic  is  certainly  very  exceptional.  A 
glance  at  the  chart  PI.  VII.,  representing  the  general 
distribution  of  heat  for  the  month  of  July,  shows 
that  the  isothermal  lines  for  that  month,  instead  of 
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tendin"  in  the  least  to  coincide  with  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  run  up  into  a series  of  Ion"  loops,  some 
of  them  continued  into  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  temperature  of  the  bordering  land  is  not 
atfected  to  any  perceptible  degree  by  direct  radia- 
tion from  the  sea  ; but  it  is  greatly  atfected  by  the 
temperature  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Setting  aside 
the  still  more  important  point  of  the  equalization 
of  summer  and  winter  temperature,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Bergen,  lat.  GO”'  2M  N.,  subject  to 
the  ameliorating  inlluence  of  the  prevailing  south- 
west wind  blowing  over  the  temperate  water  of  tlie 
North  Atlantic,  is  G°'7C. ; while  that  of  Tobolsk, 
lat.  58’  13'  N , is  - 2’  I C. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
its  bordering  lauds  is  not  only  raised  above  that 
of  places  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  having  a 
‘ continental  ’ climate,  but  it  is  greatly  higher  than 
that  of  places  apparently  similarly  circumstanced  to 
itself  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Thus  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  rieroe  Islands,  lat.  G2°  2'N., 
is  7 '1 C.,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
lat.  52’  S.,  which  is  ^ C. ; and  the  temperature  of 
Dublin,  lat.  53°  21'  N.,  is  0°'G  C.,  while  that  of  Port 
Famine,  lat.  53°  8'  8.,  is  5°'3  C.  Again,  the  high 
temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  not  equally 
distributed,  but  is  very  marked  in  its  determination 
to  the  north-east  coast.  Thus  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  lat.  IT  39'  N., 
is  G"’2  C.,  whilt!  that  of  Dublin,  lat.  53’  21'  N., 
is  9°  G C. ; and  the  temperature  of  Boston  (JIass.), 
lat.  12°  21'  N.,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Dublin. 
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This  remarkable  diversion  of  the  isothermal  lines 
from  their  normal  direction  is  admittedly  caused 
by  ocean  currents  alfecting  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  while  conveying  the  warm  tropical  water 
towards  the  polar  regions,  whence  there  is  a con- 
stant counterflow  of  cold  water  beneath  to  supply 
its  place. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  well-known  result  that  the 
temperatiire  of  the  sea  bathing  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  raised  greatly  above 
its  normal  point  by  currents  involving  an  inter- 
change of  tropical  and  polar  water;  and  that  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  North  Atlantic  participate 
in  this  amelioration  of  climate  by  the  heat  imparted 
by  the  water  to  their  prevailing  winds. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  North 
Atlantic,  althougli  from  its  peculiar  configuration 
and  relation  to  the  land  that  ocean  presents  the 
most  marked  example.  A corresponding  series  of 
loops,  not  so  well  defined,  passes  southwards  along 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  a very  marked 
scries  occupies  the  north-ea.stern  angle  of  the  Pacific 
off  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  coast  of  California. 

Two  principal  views  have  been  held  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  currents  in  the  North  Atlantic.  One  of 
these,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  advanced  in 
a definite  form  by  Captain  Maury,  and  which  has 
received  some  vague  support  from  Professor  Buff,  is 
that  the  great  curi’ents  and  counter-currents  of  warm 
and  cold  water  are  due  to  a circulation  in  the  watery 
shell  of  the  globe,  comparable  to  the  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere, — that  is  to  say,  caused  by  tropical 
licat  and  evajjoration,  and  arctic  cold. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  understand  Captain  ^Maury’s  view. 
He  traces  all  ocean  currents  to  differences  in  specific 
gravity.  He  says ; “ If  we  except  the  tides,  and  the 
partial  currents  of  the  sea,  such  as  those  that  may  be 
created  by  the  wind,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a rule 
that  all  the  currents  of  the  ocean  owe  their  origin  to 
the  differences  of  specific  gravity  between  sea-water 
at  one  place  and  sea-water  at  another ; for  wherever 
there  is  such  a difference,  wliether  it  be  owing  to  dif- 
ference of  temperature  or  to  difference  of  saltness, 
&c.,  it  is  a difference  that  disturbs  equilibrium,  and 
currents  are  the  consequence.”*  These  differences 
in  specific  gravity  he  attributes  to  two  principal 
causes ; differences  in  temperature,  and  excess  of  salts 
produced  by  evaporation.  Captain  Maury  explains 
his  views  as  to  the  first  of  these  causes  by  an  illustra- 
tion. “ Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  Avater  within 
the  tropics  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  sud- 
denly becomes  oil.  The  aqueous  equilibrium  of  the 
planet  would  thereby  he  disturbed,  and  a general 
system  of  currents  and  counter-currents  would  he 
immediately  commenced,  the  oil  in  an  unbroken  sheet 
on  the  surface  running  towards  the  poles,  and  the 
water  as  an  under-current  towards  the  equator.  The 
oil  is  supposed,  as  it  reaches  the  polar  basin,  to  be  re- 
converted into  water,  and  the  water  to  become  oil  as 
it  crosses  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  rising  to  the  surface 
in  intertropical  regions,  and  returning  as  before.” 
“ Now,  do  not  the  cold  water  of  the  north,  and  the 
AA^arm  water  of  the  gulf  made  specifically  lighter  by 
tropical  heat,  and  Avhich  we  see  actually  presenting 

‘ The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteorology.  By 
M.  T.  Maury,  LL.D. 
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such  a system  of  counter-currents,  hold  at  least,  in 
some  degree,  the  relation  of  the  supposed  water  and 
oil.”' 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ISIaury  concludes 
tliat  the  waters  in  intertropical  regions  ai’e  expanded 
by  heat,  and  those  in  polar  regions  are  contracted  by 
cold,  and  that  this  tends  to  produce  a surface-current 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  an  under-current 
from  the  poles  to  tlie  equator.”* 

With  regard  to  increased  specific  gravity  produced 
by  excess  of  salt.  Captain  !\[aury  says, — 

“ The  brine  of  the  ocean  is  the  ley  of  the  earth. 
From  it  the  sea  derives  dynamical  power,  and  its  cur- 
rents their  main  strength.”*  “ One  of  the  purposes 
which  in  the  grand  design  it  was  probably  intended 
to  accomplish  by  leaving  the  sea  salt  and  not  fresh, 
was  to  impart  to  its  waters  the  forces  and  powers 
necessary  to  make  their  circulation  complete.”*  “ In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  (for  the  Gulf-stream  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  things  in  the  ocean),  we  can 
do  little  more  than  conjecture.  But  we  have  the 
causes  in  operation,  which  we  may  safely  assume 
are  among  those  concerned  in  producing  the  Gulf- 
stream.  One  of  these  is  the  increased  saltness  of 
its  water  after  the  trade-winds  have  been  supplied 
with  vapour  from  it,  be  it  much  or  little  ; and  the 
other  is  the  diminished  quantum  of  salt  which  the 

' Captain  Maury,  op.  cit. 

^ On  Ocuiin  Currents.  Part  III.  On  tho  Pliysical  Cause  of  Ocean 
Currents.  I!y  .James  Croll,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 
(Philosophical  Magazine,  October  1870.) 

Captain  Maury,  op.  cit.  * Ibid. 
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Baltic  and  the  northern  seas  contain.”  * “ Now,  here 

we  have  on  one  side  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Mexieo  with  their  waters  of  brine ; on  the  other, 
the  great  Polar  Basin,  the  Baltic,  and  the  North  Sea, 
the  two  latter  A^th  waters  that  arc  but  little  more 
tlian  brackish.  In  one  set  of  these  sea-hasins  the 
water  is  heavy,  in  the  other  it  is  light.  Between 
them  the  ocean  intervenes ; hut  Avater  is  bound  to 
seek  and  to  maintain  its  level ; and  here,  therefore, 
AA’c  unmask  one  of  the  agents  concerned  in  causing 
the  Gulf-stream.”  * 

As  Mr.  James  Croll  has  very  clearly  pointed  out. 
Captain  IVIaury’s  tAvo  causes  tend  to  neutralize  each 
other. 

“Nowit  is  perfectly  ohAuous  that  if  difference  in 
saltness  is  to  co-operate  Avith  difference  in  tempera- 
ture in  the  production  of  ocean  currents,  the  saltest 
Avaters,  and  consequently  the  densest,  must  he  in 
tlic  polar  regions ; and  the  AA'aters  lea.st  salt,  and 
consequently  lightest,  must  be  in  equatorial  and  in- 
tertropical  regions.  Were  the  saltest  water  at  the 
equator  and  the  freshest  at  the  poles,  it  would  tend 
to  neutralize  the  effect  due  to  heat,  and,  instead  of 
producing  a current,  would  simply  tend  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  the  currents  which  otherwise  Avould 
result  from  difference  of  temperature.”  “According 
to  both  theories  it  is  the  differences  of  density  he- 
tAveen  the  equatorial  and  jwlar  Avaters  that  gh'es  rise 
to  currents ; hut  according  to  the  one  theory,  the 
equatorial  waters  are  lUjlilcr  than  the  polar,  whilst 
according  to  the  other  theory  they  are  heavier  than 
tlie  polar.  Either  the  one  theory  or  the  other  may 

• Captain  ifaury,  op.  cit.  * Ibid. 
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be  true,  or  neither ; hut  it  is  logically  impossible  that 
both  of  these  can,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
waters  of  the  equator  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
both  lighter  and  heavier  than  the  water  at  the  poles.” 
“ So  long  as  the  two  causes  continue  in  action,  no 
current  can  ai’ise  unless  the  energy  of  the  one  cause 
should  happen  to  exceed  that  of  the  other,  and  even 
then  a current  will  only  exist  to  the  extent  by 
which  the  .strength  of  the  one  exceeds  that  of  the 
other.”’ 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  further  into 
detail  in  reference  to  Captain  JIaury’s  theory  of  ocean 
currents,  which  is  really  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
ambiguity,  and  for  the  pleasant  popular  style  in 
whicli  it  is  advocated ; since  my  friend  and  col- 
league Dr.  Carpenter  has  latterly  brought  into  great 
prominence  what  appears  to  be  a modification  of  the 
same  view,  put  in  a more  definite  form. 

Professor  Buff,  in  his  excellent  little  volume  on  the 
Physics  of  the  Earth,  speaking  of  the  layer  of  cold 
Mater  derived  from  the  Arctic  seas  which  underlies 
the  tropical  ocean,  and  its  method  of  transport,  says  ; 
“ The  folloM'ing  M'cll-knoM’n  experiment  clearly  illus- 
trates the  manner  of  the  movement.  A glass  vessel 
is  to  be  filled  with  water  with  M'hich  some  pon  der 
has  been  mixed,  and  is  then  to  be  heated  at  bottom. 
You  will  soon  see,  from  the  motion  of  the  particles 
of  powder,  that  currents  are  set  up  in  opposite  direc- 
tions through  the  M'ater.  Warm  n ater  rises  from  the 
bottom,  up  through  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  and 
spreads  over  the  surface ; while  the  colder,  and  there- 
fore heavier  liquid,  falls  don-n  at  the  sides  of  the 
‘ .lamc.'i  (’roll,  oi).  cit. 
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glass.  Currents  like  these  must  arise  in  all  water- 
basins,  and  even  in  the  oceans  if  different  parts  of 
their  surface  are  unequally  heated.”' 

This  is  of  course  a common  class-experiment  illus- 
trating convection.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that 
movements  of  ocean  water  can  he  produced  in  this 
way,  for  it  is  well  knoum  that  everywhere,  except 
under  certain  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  polar 
basin,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  decreases  Irom  the 
surface  to  a minimum  at  the  bottom,  and  tropical 
heat  is  applied  at  the  surface  only.  It  is  singular 
that  this  irrelevant  illustration  should  have  been 
introduced  by  Professor  Buff;  for  his  account  of  the 
origin  and  extension  of  the  Gulf-stream,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  and  exponent  of  ocean  currents, 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  commonly  received 
njiinions. 

On  working  up  the  temperature  results  of  the 
‘ Porcupine  ’ expedition  of  18G9,  Dr.  Carpenter  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  mass  of  comparatively  warm 
water,  800  fathoms  deep,  which  w'e  had  established  as 
existing,  and  probably  moving  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  along  the  west  coasts  of  Britain  and  the 
Lusitanian  peninsula,  could  not  he  an  extension  of 
the  Gulf-stream,  but  must  he  due  to  a general  circu- 
lation of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  comparable  with 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 

“ The  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  proper  (meaning 

* Familiar  Letters  on  the  Phj'sics  of  the  Earth ; treating  of  the 
chief  Movements  of  the  Land,  the  Water,  and  the  Air,  and  the  Forces 
that  give  rise  to  them.  By  Henry  Buff,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Uofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.B.8. 
London:  1851. 
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by  this  the  body  of  superheated  water  which  issues 
through  the  ‘narrows’  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  if 
it  reaches  this  locality  at  all—  which  is  very  doubtful 
— could  only  affect  the  most  superficial  stratum  ; and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  surface-drift  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly  winds,  to  whicli 
some  have  attributed  the  phenomena  usually  ac- 
counted for  by  the  extension  of  the  Gulf-stream  to 
these  regions.  And  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
water  which  lies  between  100  and  GOO  fathoms  depth, 
and  the  range  of  whose  temperature  is  from  48* 
(8°'8o  C.)  to  42°  (5°'5  C.),  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a great 
general  movement  of  equatorial  water  towards  the 
polar  area,  of  which  movement  the  Gulf-stream  con- 
stitutes a peculiar  case,  modified  by  local  conditions. 
In  like  manner  the  arctic  stream  which  underlies 
the  warm  superficial  strata  in  our  cold  area,  con- 
stitutes a peculiar  case,  modified  by  the  local  condi- 
tions, to  be  presently  explained,  of  a great  general 
movement  of  polar  water  towards  the  equatorial 
area,  which  depresses  the  temperature  of  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  great  oceanic  basins  nearly  to  the 
freezing-point.”  ^ 

At  first  Dr.  Carpenter  appears  to  have  regarded 
this  oceanic  circulation  as  a case  of  simple  convection. 
“To  what,  then,  is  the  north-east  movement  of  the 
warm  upper  stratum  of  the  North  Atlantic  attri- 
butable ? I have  attempted  to  show  tliat  it  is  part 
of  a general  interchange  between  polar  and  equa- 
torial waters,  which  is  quite  independent  of  any  such 

* A Lecture  delivered  at  the  Iloyal  Institution,  abstracted  witli 
the  Autlior’s  signature  in  Na/iire,  vol.  i.  p.  488  (March  lOlh,  1870). 
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local  accidents  as  those  which  produce  the  Gulf- 
stream  proper,  and  which  gives  movement  to  a much 
larger  and  deeper  body  of  water  than  the  latter  can 
affect.  The  evidence  of  such  an  interchange  is  two- 
fold— that  of  physical  theory,  and  that  of  actual 
observation.  Such  a movement  7nmt  take  place,  as 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Professor  Buff,  w hen- 
ever  an  extended  body  of  water  is  heated  at  one  part 
and  cooled  at  another  ; it  is  made  use  of  in  the  warm- 
ing of  buildings  by  the  hot-water  apparatus,  and  it 
was  admirably  displayed  at  the  Royal  Institution  a 
few  months  since  in  the  following  experiment  kindly 
prepared  for  me  by  Dr.  Odling.”  Dr.  Carpenter 
then  repeats  Professor  Buff’s  convection  experiment, 
the  heat  being  applied  by  a steam  jet  introduced 
vertically  at  one  end  of  a narrow  glass  trough  while 
a block  of  ice  was  wedged  into  the  other  end. 
“ Thus  a circulation  w'as  shown  to  be  maintained 
in  the  trough  by  the  application  of  heat  at  one  of  its 
extremities  and  of  cold  at  the  other,  the  heated  water 
flowing  along  the  surface  from  the  warm  to  the  cold 
end,  and  the  cooled  w'ater  flowing  along  the  bottom 
from  the  cold  to  the  warm  end ; just  as  it  has  been 
maintained  that  equatorial  water  streams  on  the 
surface  towards  the  poles,  and  that  polar  water 
returns  along  the  bottom  towards  the  equator,  if 
the  movement  he  not  interfered  with  by  interposed 
obstacles,  or  prevented  by  antagonistic  currents 
arising  from  local  peculiarities.”^ 

That  such  a movement  cannot  take  place  on  this 
hypothesis  has  been  already  shown  ; and  Dr.  Car- 

' The  Gulf-stream.  A letter  from  Dr.  Carpenter  to  the  Editor  of 
Naivrt,  dated  Gibraltar,  August  1 1th,  1870.  (Natute,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 
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penter  in  a lecture  to  the  Itoyal  Geographical 
Society,  in  an  illustration  drawn  from  two  supposed 
basins,  one  under  eciuatorial  conditions  and  the  other 
under  polar,  connected  by  a strait,’  says ; “The  effect 
of  surface-Acrt^  upon  the  water  of  the  tropical  basin 
will  be  for  the  most  part  limited  to  its  uppermost 
stratum,  and  may  here  be  practically  disregarded. 
But  the  effect  of  surface-cold  upon  the  water  of  the 
polar  basin  will  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  its 
whole  mass  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water, 
the  surface  stratum  sinking  as  it  is  cooled,  by  virtue 
of  its  diminished  bulk  and  increased  density,  and  being 
replaced  by  water  not  yet  cooled  to  the  same  degree. 
The  warmer  water  will  not  come  up  from  below,  but 
will  be  drawn  into  the  basin  from  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  area ; and  since  what  is  thus  drawn 
away  must  be  supplied  from  a yet  greater  distance, 
the  continual  cooling  of  the  surface  stratum  in  the 
polar  basin  will  cause  a ‘ set’  of  water  towards  it  to 
be  propagated  backwards  through  the  whole  inter- 
vening ocean  in  connection  u ith  it,  until  it  reaches 
the  tropical  area.”  And  further  on  in  the  same 
address : “ It  is  seen  that  the  application  of  cold  at 
the  mrface  is  precisely  equivalent  as  a moving  power 
to  that  application  of  heat  at  the  bottom  by  which 
the  circulation  of  water  is  sustained  in  every  heating 
apparatus  that  makes  use  of  it.”  No  doubt  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  a mass  of  water 
previously  at  the  same  temperature  throughout,  would 

' On  the  Gibraltar  Current,  the  Gulf-stream,  and  the  general 
Ooeanic  Circulation.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.  Reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  I>ondon, 
1870. 
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have  the  same  effect  as  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  bottom,  and  in  either  case  we  should  have  an 
instance  of  simple  convection,  tlie  warmer  under- 
water rising  through  a colder  upper  layer ; but 
that  is  not  what  we  have  in  the  polar  sea ; for  the 
temperature  of  the  arctic  sea  gradually  sinks  from 
a few  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  to  a minimum 
temperature,  and  consequent  maximum  density,  at 
the  bottom.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  application 
of  cold  at  the  surface  is  not  equivalent  to  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  bottom  in  a hot-water  hesiting 
apparatus,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  that  he  is 
aware  of  this  by  requiring  the  backward  propagation 
of  a s?/7yi/cc-current. 

That  a certain  effect  in  increase  of  specific  gravity 
must  be  produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  surface  film 
of  the  arctic  ocean  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt ; 
but  the  area  of  maximum  effect  is  very  limited,  and 
during  the  long  arctic  winter  the  greater  part  of  that 
area  is  protected  by  a thick  layer  of  ice,  one  of  the 
worst  possible  conductors. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  this  cause  is 
totally  inadequate  to  induce  a powerful  current  of 
great  depth,  six  thousand  miles  long  and  several 
thousand  miles  in  width,  the  effect  which  Dr.  Car- 
penter attributes  to  it. 

During  the  summer  of  1870,  and  afterwards  in 
1871,  Dr.  Carpenter  made  a series  of  observations  on 
the  current  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  existence 
of  an  under-current  out  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
considered  to  be  established  by  these  observations, 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  to  its  cause  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  already  very  generally 
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accepted.  Dr-  Carpenter  believes,  however,  that  the 
conditions  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the 
Baltic  Sound  aptly  illustrate  the  general  circulation 
in  the  oeean,  and  confirm  his  views. 

I quote  from  the  general  summary  of  Dr.  Car. 
penter’s  address  to  the  Geographical  Society 

“The  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  to 
the  particular  cases  discussed  in  the  paper  is  as 

follows : — . . . . ■ 1 • 

i(  yiil. A vertical  circulation  is  maintained  in 

the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  by  the  excess  of  evaporation 
in  the  Mediterranean  over  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
returned  into  its  basin,  ivliich  at  the  same  time 
lowers  its  level  and  increases  its  density;  so  that 
the  surface  inflow  of  salt  water  which  restores  its 
level  (exceeding  by  the  weight  of  salt  contained 
in  it  the  weight  of  fresh  water  which  has  passed  off 
by  evaporation)  disturbs  the  equilibrium  and  pro- 
duces a deep  outflow,  which  in  its  turn  lowers  the 
level.  The  same  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  case 
in  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb. 

« jx. A vertical  circulation  is  maintained  in  the 

Baltic  Sound  by  an  excess  in  the  influx  of  fresh 
water  into  the  Baltic;  which  at  the  same  time 
raises  its  level  and  diminishes  its  density,  so  as  to 
produce  a surface  outflow,  leaving  the  Baltic  column 
the  lighter  of  the  two,  so  that  a deep  inflow  must 
take  place  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  same 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  in  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles. 

c«  X. A vertical  circulation  must,  on  the  same 

principles,  be  maintained  between  polar  and  equa- 
torial waters  by  the  difference  of  their  temperatures  : 
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the  level  of  the  polar  water  being  reduced,  and  its 
density  increased  by  the  surface-co/c?  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  whilst  a downward  motion  is  also  imparted 
to  each  stratum  successively  exposed  to  it ; and  the 
level  of  equatorial  water  being  raised  and  its  density 
diminished  by  the  surface-Aeai  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
(The  first  of  these  agencies  is  by  far  the  more  effec- 
tive, since  it  extends  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  water, 
whilst  the  second  only  affects,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  superficial  stratum.)  Thus  a movement 
will  be  imparted  to  the  upper  stratum  of  oceanic 
water  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  whilst  a 
movement  will  be  imparted  to  the  deeper  stratum 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  here  propounded 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  if  I understand  it 
aright,  is  open  to  the  objection  to  which  I have 
already  referred  in  connection  with  the  speculations 
of  Captain  Maury. 

If  the  currents  flow  in  the  direction  and  with  the 
permanence  accepted  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  if  their  flow 
and  its  direction  be  due  to  the  causes  to  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  attributes  them,  and  if  there  be  any 
analogy  whatever  between  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  these  inland  seas  and  that  of  the  outer 
ocean, — none  of  which  propositions  appear  to  me  at 
all  satisfactorily  proved, — I should  think  that  the  vast 
equatorial  region,  the  path  of  the  trade-winds  and  the 
belt  of  vertical  solar  radiation,  must,  so  far  as  eva- 
poration is  concerned,  resemble,  or  rather  greatly 
exaggerate,  the  conditions  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
consequent  accumulation  of  salt, — through  the  whole 
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depth  of  course,  the  brine  sinking  downwards, — must 
greatly  outweigh  (I  give  this  as  what  Petermann 
would  call  a gratuitous  speculation)  the  slight  ex- 
pansion caused  by  the  heating  of  the  surface  layer. 
The  more  restricted  arctic  basin  on  the  other  hand, 
as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Capt.  Maury,  partici- 
pates to  a certain  extent  in  the  cliaracteristics  of 
the  Baltic ; and  I am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  low 
specific  gravity  of  the  polar  sea,  the  result  of  the 
condensation  and  precipitation  of  vapour  evaporated 
from  the  intertropical  area,  do  not  fully  counter- 
balance the  contraction  of  the  superficial  film  by 
arctic  cold. 

The  North  Atlantic  ocean  bears  a proportion 
in  depth  to  the  mass  of  the  earth  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  paper  covering  an  eighteen- 
inch  globe  to  that  of  the  globe  it  covers,  while 
the  film  heated  by  direct  solar  radiation  may  be 
represented  by  its  surface  coating  of  varnish, 
and  is  not  actually  thicker  than  the  height  of 
St.  Paul’s.  Physicists  seem  to  find  a difficulty  in 
giving  us  the  amount  of  palpable  effect  in  pro- 
ducing currents  in  this  shell  of  water,  six  thousand 
miles  in  length  by  three  thousand  in  width  and 
two  miles  in  thickness,  which  may  be  due  to  causes 
such  as  those  relied  upon  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  acting 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  to  the  amount 
in  which  we  find  them  in  nature;  and  probably  we 
are  not  yet  in  a position  to  give  them  sufficient  data 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Mr.  Croll,  a good  authority 
in  such  matters,  has  attempted  to  make  some  calcu- 
tions,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them 
are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  water  and  to 
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produce  any  current  whatever ; ^ but  in  this  view  he 
does  not  certainly  receive  universal  support.  I am 
myself  inclined  to  believe  that  in  a great  body  of 
salt  water  at  different  temperatures,  with  unequal 
amounts  of  evaporation,  under  varying  barometric 
pressures,  and  subject  to  the  drift  of  variable  winds, 
currents  of  all  kinds,  great  and  small,  variable  and 
more  or  less  permanent,  must  be  set  up;®  but  the 
probable  result  appears  to  be  reduced  to  a minimum 
when  we  find  that  causes,  themselves  of  doubtful 
efficiency,  actually  antagonize  one  another ; and  that 
we  are  obliged  to  trust  for  the  final  effect  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  least  feeble  of  these  exceeds 
the  others  in  strength.  Speaking  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  reliable  data,  it  is  my  general  impres- 
sion that,  if  we  were  to  set  aside  all  other  agencies, 
and  to  trust  for  an  oceanic  circulation  to  those  con- 
ditions only  which  are  relied  upon  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
if  there  were  any  general  circulation  at  all,  which 
seems  very  problematical,  the  odds  are  rather  in 
favour  of  a warm  under-current  travelling  north- 
wards by  virtue  of  its  excess  of  salt,  balanced  by  a 
surface  return-current  of  fresher  though  colder  arctic 
water. 

With  regard,  then,  to  this  question  of  a general 
circulation  caused  by  difference  in  specific  gravitj^ 
for  the  present  I cordially  endorse  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a cautious 

* James  Croll,  op.  cit. 

a On  the  Distribution  of  Temperatures  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
An  Address  delivered  to  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Scotland  at 
the  General  ^[eeting  of  the  Society  July  5th,  1871,  by  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson. 
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and  excellent  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Carpenter — a 
letter  which  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  quoting  in 
full  as  it  is  already  in  print,  and  which  has  a special 
interest  as  being  probably  one  of  the  last  written 
by  Sir  John  Iler.schel  on  scientific  subjects: — 


“ C’oixiNowooD,  April  9lh,  1871. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — ^raiiy  thanks  for  your  paper  on  the  Gib- 
raltar current  anti  tlie  Gulf-stream.  Assuredly,  after  well  con- 
sidering all  you  say,  as  well  as  the  common  sense  of  the  matter, 
and  the  experience  of  our  hot-water  circulation  pijies  in  our 
jireenhouses,  &c.,  there  is  no  refusing  to  admit  that  an  oceanic 
circulation  of  some  sort  must  arise  from  mere  heat,  cold,  and 
evajKU-ation,  as  vera;  eaum,  and  you  have  brought  forward  with 
singular  emphasis  the  more  powerful  action  of  the  polar  cold,  or 
rather  the  more  intense  action,  as  its  maximum  effect  is  limited 
to  a much  smaller  area  than  that  of  the  maximum  of  e<iuatorial 
heat. 

"The  action  of  the  trade  and  counter-trade  winds,  in  like 
manner,  cannot  be  ignored  ; and  henceforward  the  question  of 
ocean  cun-ents  will  have  to  be  studied  under  a twofold  ]>oint  of 
view.  The  wind-currents,  however,  are  of  easier  investigation  : 
all  the  causes  lie  on  the  surface;  none  of  the  agencies  escape 
our  notice ; the  configuration  of  coasts,  which  mainly  determines 
their  direction,  is  patent  to  sight.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  other 
class  of  movements.  They  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ; 
and  their  movements  and  directions  and  channels  of  concentra- 
tion are  limited  to  the  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom,  which 
has  to  be  studied  over  its  entire  surface  by  the  very  imperfect 
method  of  sounding. 

“ I am  glad  you  succeeded  in  getting  specimens  of  ^lediter- 
ranean  water  near  the  place  of  the  presumed  salt  spring  of 
Smyth  and  "Wollaston,  making  it  clear  that  the  whole  affair 
must  have  arisen  from  some  accidental  sukstitution  of  one 
bottle  for  another,  or  from  evaporation.  I never  put  any  hearty 
faith  in  it. 
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“So,  after  all,  there  is  an  under-current  setting  outwards  in 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

“liepeating  my  thanks  for  this  interesting  memoir,  believe 
me,  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“J.  F.  W.  Hkusciiel. 

" Vr.  W.  B.  Ctirpenler."  ' 

The  second  view,  supported  by  Dr.  Petermann  of 
Gotha,  and  by  most  of  the  leading  authorities  in 
physical  geography  in  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  strongly  ui'ged  by  the  late  Sir  John 
llerschel  in  his  ‘Outlines  of  Physical  Geography’ 
published  in  the  year  1840,  attributes  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  heat-distribution 
in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf-stream,  and  to  the 
arctic  return-currents  which  are  induced  by  the 
removal  of  tropical  water  towards  the  jiolar  regions 
by  the  Gulf-stream.  If  we  for  a moment  admit  that 
to  the  Gulf-stream  is  due  almost  exclusively  the 
singular  advantage  in  climate  which  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  North  Atlantic  possess  over  the 
western,  the  origin  of  this  great  current,  its  extent 
and  direction,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  its 
influence,  become  questions  of  surpassing  interest. 
Before  considering  these,  however,  it  will  be  well 
to  define  what  is  here  meant  by  the  term  ‘ Gulf- 
stream,’  for  even  on  this  point  there  has  been  a good 
deal  of  misconception. 

I mean  by  the  Gulf-stream  that  mass  of  heated 
water  which  pours  from  the  Strait  of  Florida  across 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  likewise  a wider  but  less 
definite  warm  current,  evidently  forming  part  of  the 
same  great  movement  of  water,  which  curves  north- 
* Nature,  vol.  iv.  p.  7L 
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wards  to  the  eastward  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
I am  myself  inclined,  without  hesitation,  to  regard 
this  stream  as  simply  the  reflux  of  the  equatorial 
current,  added  to  no  doubt  during  its  north-easterly 
course,  by  the  surface-drift  of  the  anti-trades  which 
follows  in  the  main  the  same  direction. 

The  scope  and  limit  of  the  Gulf-stream  will  he 
better  understood  if  we  inquire  in  the  first  place  into 
its  origin  and  cause.  As  is  well  known, — in  two 
hands,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south 
of  the  equator, — the  north-east  and  south-east  trade- 
winds,  reduced  to  meridional  directions  by  the  east- 
ward frictional  impulse  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  drive 
before  them  a magnificent  surface  current  of  hot 
water  4,000  miles  long  by  150  miles  broad  at  an 
average  rate  of  thirty  miles  a day.  Off  the  coast  of 
Africa  near  its  starting-point  to  the  south  of  tlie 
Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Anna  Bon,  this  ‘ Equa- 
torial Current  ’ has  a speed  of  forty  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  a temperature  of  23°  C. 

Increasing  quickly  in  bulk,  and  spreading  out 
more  and  more  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  it  flows 
rapidly  due  west  towards  the  coast  of  South  America. 
At  the  ea.stern  point  of  South  America,  Cape  St. 
Iloquc,  the  equatorial  current  splits  into  two,  and 
one  i)ortion  trends  southwards  to  deflect  the  isotherms 
of  21°,  15°‘5, 10°,  and  1°  5 C.  into  loops  upon  our  maps, 
thus  carrying  a scrap  of  comfort  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  Cape  Iloom ; while  the  northern  portion 
follows  the  north-east  coast  of  South  America,  gaining 
continually  in  temijerature  under  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Its  si>ccd  has  'now  increased  to  sixty- 
eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  the  union 
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with  it  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Amazon,  it  rises  to 
one  hundred  miles  (G  5 feet  in  a second),  but  it  soon 
falls  off  again  when  it  gets  into  the  Caribbean  sea. 
^Flowing  slowly  through  the  whole  length  of  this  sea, 
it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  ifexico  through  the  Strait  of 
Yucatan,  when  a part  of  it  sweeps  immediately  round 
Cuba ; but  the  main  stream  “having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  through  the  Strait  of 
Florida ; thence  it  issues  as  the  ‘ Gulf-stream  ’ in  a 
majestic  current  upwards  of  thirty  miles  broad,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  deep,  w’ith  an  average 
velocity  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  a temperature  of 
80°  Fahr.  (30°  C).”  ^ The  hot  water  pours  from  the 
strait  wdth  a decided  though  slight  north-easterly 
impulse  on  account  of  its  great  initial  velocity,  ilr. 
Croll  calculates  the  Gulf-stream  as  equal  to  a stream 
of  water  fifty  miles  broad  and  a thousand  feet  deep 
flowing  at  a rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ; consequently 
conveying  5,575,080,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  or  133,810,320,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  This 
mass  of  water  has  a mean  temperature  of  18°  C.  as  it 
passes  out  of  the  gulf,  and  on  its  northern  journey  it 
is  cooled  down  to  lr°'5,  thus  losing  heat  to  the  amount 
of  13°‘5  C.  The  total  quantity  of  heat  therefore  trans- 
ferred from  the  equatorial  regions  per  day  amounts 
to  something  like  151,959,300,000,000,000,000  foot- 
pounds.* 

This  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  heat 

* Physical  Gengraphy.  From  the  ‘Encyclopsedia  Britannica.'  By 
Sir  John  F.  \V.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.II.P.  Edinburgh,  1861,  p.  49. 

* On  Ocean  Currents.  By  James  Croll,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Scotlanil.  Part  I.  Ocean  Currents  in  relation  to  tlie  Distribution  of 
Heat  over  the  Globe  (Philosophical  Magazine.  February  1870.) 
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roceivod  from  the  sun  by  the  Arctic  regions,  and, 
reduced  by  a half  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  still  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount 
received  from  the  sun  hy  the  entire  area  of  the  iNorth 
Atlantic.  The  Gulf-stream,  as  it  issues  from  the  Strait 
of  Florida  and  expands  into  the  ocean  on  its  north- 
ward course,  is  probably  the  most  glorious  natural 
phenomenon  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  water  is 
of  a clear  crystalline  transparency  and  an  intense 
blue,  and  long  after  it  has  passed  into  the  open  sea  it 
keeps  itself  apart,  easily  distinguished  by  its  warmth, 
its  colour,  and  its  clearness ; and  with  its  edges  so 
sharply  defined  that  a ship  may  have  her  stem  in 
the  clear  blue  stream  while  her  stern  is  still  in  the 
common  water  of  the  ocean. 

“ The  dynamics  of  the  Gulf-stream  have  of  late, 
in  the  work  of  Lieutenant  Maury  already  mentioned, 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  (we  cannot  but  think 
misplaced)  wonder,  as  if  there  could  he  any  possible 
ground  for  doubting  that  it  owes  its  origin  entirely 
to  the  trade-winds.”  ^ Setting  aside  the  wider  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  a general  oceanic  circulation 
arising  from  heat,  cold,  and  evaporation,  I believe 
that  Captain  !Maury  and  Dr.  Carpenter  are  the  only 
authorities  who  of  late  years  have  disputed  this 
source  of  the  current  which  we  see,  and  can  gauge 
and  measure  as  it  passes  out  of  the  Strait  of  Florida ; 
for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  earlier 
speculations  that  it  is  caused  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
or  that  it  flows  downwards  by  gravitation  from  a 
‘ head  ’ of  water  produced  by  the  trade-winds  in  the 
Caribbean  sea. 

' Ilerschel,  o]>.  cit.  p.  Til. 
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Captain  Maury  writes^  that  “the  dynamical  force 
tliat  calls  forth  the  Gulf-stream  is  to  be  found  in  the 
difference  as  to  specific  gravity  of  intertropical  and 
polar  waters.”  ‘‘  The  dynamical  forces  which  are 
expressed  by  the  Gulf-stream  may  with  as  much  pro- 
priety be  said  to  reside  in  those  northern  waters  as 
in  the  "West  India  seas  : for  on  one  side  we  have  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  their  waters 
of  brine ; on  the  other  the  great  polar  basin,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  North  Sea,  the  two  latter  with  waters 
which  are  little  more  than  brackish.  In  one  set  of 
these  sea-basins  the  water  is  heavy;  in  the  other  it  is 
light.  Between  them  the  ocean  intervenes ; but  water 
is  bound  to  seek  and  to  maintain  its  level ; and  here, 
therefore,  we  unmask  one  of  those  agents  concerned 
in  causing  the  Gulf-stream.  Mliat  is  the  power  of  this 
agent  ? Is  it  greater  than  that  of  other  agents  ? and 
how  much?  'NVe  cannot  say  how  much;  we  only 
know  it  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  concerned.  More- 
over, speculate  as  we  may  as  to  all  the  agencies  con- 
cerned in  collecting  these  waters,  that  have  supplied 
the  trade-winds  with  vapour,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  then  in  driving  them  across  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  salt  which  the  trade-wind 
vapour  leaves  behind  it  in  the  tropics  has  to  be  con- 
veyed away  from  the  trade-vvind  region,  to  be  mixed 
up  again  in  due  proportion  with  the  other  water  of 
the  sea — the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  included 
— and  that  these  are  some  of  the  waters,  at  least, 
which  we  see  running  off  through  the  Gulf-stream. 
To  convey  them  away  is  doubtless  one  of  the  offices 
which  in  the  economy  of  the  ocean  has  been  assigned 

* Maury’s  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  np.  cit. 
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to  it.  ]5ut  as  for  tlie  seat  of  the  forces  wliidi  put 
and  keep  the  Gulf-stream  in  motion,  theorists  may 
place  them  exclusively  on  one  side  of  tlie  ocean  with 
as  much  philosophical  propriety  as  on  the  other. 
Its  waters  find  their  way  into  the  North  Sea  and 
Arctic  Ocean  by  virtue  of  their  specific  gravity,  while 
water  thence,  to  take  their  place,  is,  by  virtue  of  its 
specific  gravity  and  by  counter-currents,  carried  back 
into  the  gulf.  The  dynamical  force  which  causes  the 
Gulf-stream  mav  therefore  he  said  to  reside  both  in 
the  polar  and  in  the  intertropical  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.” 

According  to  this  view,  the  tropical  water  finds  its 
M ay  on  account  of  its  greater  weight  towards  the  poles, 
M'hile  the  polar  water,  owing  to  its  less  M’eight,  moves 
soutlnvards  to  replace  it.  The  general  result  M'ould 
l>e  of  course  a system  of  warm  under-  and  cold 
surface-currents,  and  these  we  do  not  find.  I merely 
quote  the  passage  as  a curious  illustration  of  the 
adage  that  on  most  questions  a good  deal  can  be 
said  on  both  sides. 

"We  have  already  considered  the  doctrine  of  a general 
oceanic  circulation,  M-hich  has  been  so  strongly  ad- 
vocated of  late  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  I have  merely 
to  advert  in  this  place  to  the  bearing  uhich  that 
doctrine  has  upon  our  vicM  S as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gulf-stream  ; its  bearings  on  the  extension  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  current  Mill  be  discussed  hereafter. 
As  already  stated,  Dr.  Carpenter  attributes  call  the 
great  movements  of  ocean  Mater  to  a general  eon- 
vective  circulation,  and  of  this  general  circulation 
he  regards  the  Gulf-stream  as  a peculiarly  modi- 
fied case.  In  tlie  passage  already  quoted  (p.  370)  of 
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his  address  to  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Carpenter 
states,  that  “ the  Gulf-stream  constitutes  a peculiar 
case,  modified  by  local  conditions,”  of  “ a great 
general  movement  of  equatorial  water  towards  the 
polar  area.”  I confess  I feel  myself  compelled  to 
take  a totally  different  view.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Gulf-stream  is  the  one  natural  physical  pheno- 
menon on  the  surface  of  the  earth  whose  origin  and 
principal  cause,  the  drift  of  the  trade-winds,  can  be 
most  clearly  and  easily  traced. 

The  further  progress  and  extension  of  the  Gulf- 
stream  through  the  North  Atlantic  in  relation  to 
influence  upon  climate  has  been,  however,  a fruitful 
source  of  controversy.  The  first  part  of  its  course, 
after  leaving  the  strait,  is  sufiiciently  evident,  for 
its  water  long  remains  conspicuously  different  in 
colour  and  temperature  from  that  of  the  ocean, 
and  a current  having  a marked  effect  on  naviga- 
tion is  long  perceptible  in  the  peculiar  Gulf-stream 
water.  “ Narrow  at  first,  it  flows  round  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and,  with  a speed  of  about  70  or 
80  miles,  follows  the  coast  at  first  in  a due  north, 
afterwards  in  a north-east  direction.  At  the  lati- 
tude of  Washington  it  leaves  the  North  American 
coast  altogether,  keeping  its  north-eastward  course; 
and  to  the  south  of  the  St.  George’s  and  New- 
foundland Banks  it  spreads  its  waters  more  and 
more  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  A9ores. 
At  these  islands  a part  of  it  turns  southwards  again 
towards  the  African  coast.  The  Gulf-stream  has, 
so  long  as  its  waters  are  kept  together  along  the 
American  coast,  a temperature  of  26”-6  C. ; but, 
even  under  north  latitude  36°,  Sabine  found  that 
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23°'3  C.  at  the  beginning  of  December,  while  the 
sea-water  beyond  the  stream  showed  only  lG'-9  C. 
Under  north  latitude  40—41°  the  water  is,  accord- 
ing to  Ilumboldt,  at  22°'5  C.  within,  and  17°'5  C. 
without  the  stream.” ' 

The  Gulf-stream  off  the  coast  of  North  America 
has  been  most  carefully  examined  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  at  first  under  the 
superintendence  of  Professor  Bacfie,  and  latterly 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  able  head  of  the 
bureau.  Professor  Pierce.  In  18G0  Professor  Bache 
published  an  account  of  the  general  result. ^ Pour- 
teen  sections  tlirough  the  Gulf-stream  had  been  care- 
fully surveyed  at  intervals  of  about  100  miles  along 
the  coast — the  first  almost  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  Portingas  to  Havana,  and  the  last  off  Cape 
Cod,  lat.  41°  N.,  where  the  stream  loses  all  parallel- 
ism with  the  American  coast  and  trends  to  the  east- 
ward. These  sections  fully  illustrate  the  leading 
phenomena  during  this  earlier  part  of  its  course 
of  this  wonderful  current,  which  Professor  Bache 
weU  characterizes  as  “ the  great  hydrographic  feature 
of  the  United  States.” 

Opposite  Portingas,  passing  along  the  Cuban  coast, 
the  stream  is  unbroken  and  the  current  feeble ; the 
temperature  at  the  surface  is  about  20°‘7  C.  Issuing 
from  the  Strait  of  Bernini  the  current  is  turned 
nearly  directly  northwards  by  the  form  of  the  land  ; 


1 Professor  Buff,  op.  cit.  p.  199. 

2 Lecture  on  the  Gulf-stream,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  A.  D.  Bache, 
Superintendent  U.S.  Coast  Survey.  From  the  Amen'ca)i  Journal  of 
Scienct  and  Arts,  vol.  xxx.  November  1860. 
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a little  to  the  north  of  the  strait,  the  rate  is  from 
three  to  five  miles  an  hour.  The  depth  is  only  325 
fathoms,  and  the  bottom,  which  in  the  Strait  of 
Florida  was  a simple  slope  and  counter-slope,  is 
now  corrugated.  The  surface  temperature  is  about 
26°'5  C.,  while  the  bottom  temperature  is  4°  5 ; so 
that  in  the  moderate  depth  of  325  fathoms  the  equa- 
torial current  above  and  the  polar  counter-current 
beneath  have  room  to  pass  one  another,  the  current 
from  the  north  being  evidently  tempered  consider- 
ably by  mixture.  North  of  Mosquito  inlet  the 
stream  trends  to  the  eastward  of  north,  and  off  St. 
Augustine  it  has  a decided  set  to  the  eastward 
Between  St.  Augustine  and  Cape  Hatteras  the  set 
of  the  stream  and  the  trend  of  the  coast  differ  but 
little,  making  5°  of  easting  in  5°  of  northing.  At 
Hatteras  it  curves  to  the  northward,  and  then  runs 
easterly.  In  the  latitude  of  Cape  Charles  it  turns 
quite  to  the  eastward,  having  a velocity  of  from  a 
mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in  the  hoiu'. 

A brief  account  of  one  of  the  sections  will  best 
explain  the  general  phenomena  of  the  stream  off  the 
coast  of  America.  I will  take  the  section  following 
a line  at  right  angles  to  the  coast  off  Sandy  Hook. 
From  the  shore  out,  for  a distance  of  about  250 
miles,  the  surface  temperature  gradually  rises  from 
21°  to  21°  C.;  at  10  fathoms  it  rises  from  19°  to  22°  C. ; 
and  at  20  fathoms  it  maintains,  with  a few  irregu- 
larities, a temperature  of  19°  C.  throughout  the  whole 
space ; while  at  100,  200,  300,  and  400  fathoms  it 
maintains  in  like  manner  the  respective  temperatures 
of  8°'8,  5°‘7,  4°‘5,  and  2° '5  C.  This  space  is  therefore 
occupied  by  cold  water,  and  observation  has  sufli- 
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ciently  proved  that  the  low  temperature  is  due  to 
a branch  of  the  Labrador  current  creeping  down 
along  the  coast  in  a direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Gulf-stream.  In  the  Strait  of  Florida  this 
cold  stream  divides — one  portion  of  it  passing  under 
the  hot  Gulf-stream  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  the  remainder  courses  round  the  western  end 
of  Cuba.  240  miles  from  the  shore  the  whole  mass 
of  water  takes  a sudden  rise  of  about  10°  C.  within 
25  miles,  a rise  affecting  nearly  equally  the  water  at 
all  depths,  and  thus  producing  the  singular  pheno- 
menon of  two  masses  of  water  in  contact — one 
passing  slowly  southwards,  and  the  other  more 
rapidly  northwards,  at  widely  different  temperatures 
at  the  same  levels.  This  abutting  of  the  side  of  the 
cold  current  against  that  of  the  Gulf-stream  is  so 
abrupt  that  it  has  been  aptly  called  by  Lieutenant 
George  !M.  Bache  the  ‘ Cold  wall.’  Passing  the  cold 
wall  we  reach  the  Gulf-stream,  presenting  all  its 
special  characters  of  colour  and  transparency  and  of 
temperature.  In  the  section  which  we  have  chosen 
as  an  example,  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  the  surface  temperature  is  about  2G°  o C., 
but  the  heat  is  not  uniform  across  the  stream,  for 
we  find  that  throughout  its  entire  lengtli,  as  far 
south  as  the  Cape  Canaveral  section,  the  stream  is 
broken  up  into  longitudinal  alternating  bands  of 
warmer  and  cooler  water.  Off  Sandy  Hook,' beyond 
the  cold  wall,  the  stream  rises  to  a maximum  of 
27‘’  8 C.,  and  this  warm  band  extends  for  about  60 
miles.  The  temperature  then  falls  to  a minimum  of 
26°‘6  C.,  which  it  retains  for  about  30  miles,  when 
a second  maximum  of  27°’4  succeeds,  which  includes 
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the  axis  of  the  Gulf-stream,  and  is  about  170  miles 
wide.  This  is  followed  by  a second  minimum  of 
25°  o C.,  and  this  by  a third  maximum,  when  the 
bands  become  indistinct.  It  is  singular  that  the 
minimum  bands  correspond  with  valley-like  depres- 
sions in  the  bottom,  which  follow  in  succession  the 
outline  of  the  coast  and  lodge  de:;p  southward  exten- 
sions of  the  polar  indraught. 

The  last  section  of  the  Gulf-stream  surveyed  by 
the  American  Uydrographers  extends  in  a south- 
easterly direction  from  Cape  Cod,  lat.  41°  N.,  and 
traces  the  Gulf-stream,  still  broken  up  by  its  bands 
of  unequal  temperature,  spreading  directly  eastward 
across  the  Atlantic;  its  velocity  has,  however,  now 
become  inconsiderable,  and  its  limits  are  best  traced 
by  the  thermometer. 

The  course  of  the  Gulf-stream  beyond  this  point 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  I again  quote 
Professor  Buff  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
view  most  generally  received  among  Physical  Geo- 
graphers : — 

“ A great  part  of  the  warm  water  is  carried  partly 
by  its  own  motion,  but  chiefly  by  the  prevailing  west 
and  north-west  winds,  towards  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  even  beyond  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla;  and 
thus  a part  of  the  heat  of  the  south  reaches  far  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Hence,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
old  Continent,  we  always  find  driftwood  from  the 
southern  regions,  and  on  this  side  the  Arctic  Ocean 
remains  free  from  ice  during  a great  part  of  the  year, 
even  as  far  up  as  80°  north  latitude;  while  on  the 
opposite  coast  (of  Greenland)  the  ice  is  not  quite 
thawed  even  in  summer.”  The  two  forces  invoked 
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by  Professor  Buff  to  perform  the  work  are  thus  the 
vk  a tcrgo  of  the  trade-wind  drift,  and  tlie  direct 
driving  power  of  the  anti-trades,  produeing  what 
has  been  called  the  anti-trade  drift.  This  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  views  here  advocated.  The 
proportion  in  which  these  two  forces  act,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  determine. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pindlay,  a high  authority  on  all  liydro- 
graphie  matters,  read  a paper  on  the  Gulf-stream 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  reported  in 
the  13th  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Pindlay,  while  admitting  that  the  temperature 
of  north-eastern  Europe  is  abnormally  ameliorated  by 
a surface-current  of  the  warm  water  of  the  Atlantie 
which  reaches  it,  contends  that  the  Gulf-stream  proper, 
that  is  to  say  the  water  injected,  as  it  were,  into 
the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of  Plorida  by  the 
impulse  of  the  trade-winds,  becomes  entirely  thinned 
out,  dissipated,  and  lost,  opposite  the  Newfoundland 
hanks  about  lat.  45°  N.  The  warm  water  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin  is  still 
carried  northwards ; but  Mr.  Pindlay  attributes  this 
movement  solely  to  the  anti-trades — the  south-west 
winds — which  by  their  prevalence  keep  up  a balance 
of  progress  in  a north-easterly  direction  in  the  surface 
layer  of  the  water. 

Dr.  Carpenter  entertains  a very  strong  opinion  that 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gulf-stream  may  be  affirmed  to 
he  complete  in  about  lat.  45°  N.  and  long.  35°  W. 
Dr.  Carpenter  admits  the  accuracy  of  the  projection 
of  the  isotherms  on  the  maps  of  Berghaus,  Dov6 
Petermann,  and  Keith  Johnston,  and  he  admits  like- 
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wise  the  conclusion  that  the  abnormal  mildness  of  the 
climate  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Europe  is  due 
to  a movement  of  equatorial  water  in  a north-easterly 
direction.  “What  I question  is  the  coiTCctness  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  north-east  flow  is  an  extension 
or  prolongation  of  the  Gulf-stream,  still  driven  on 
by  the  vis  a tergo  of  the  trade-winds — a doctrine 
which  (greatly  to  my  surprise)  has  been  adopted  and 
defended  by  my  colleague  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son. But  while  these  authorities  attribute  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  this  flow  to  the  true  Gulf- 
stream,  I regard  a large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
that  which  takes  place  along  our  own  western  coast, 
and  passes  north  and  north-east  between  Iceland  and 
Norway  towards  Spitzbergen,  as  quite  independent 
of  that  agency ; so  that  it  would  .continue  if  the 
North  and  South  American  continents  were  so  com- 
pletely disunited  that  the  equatorial  currents  would 
be  driven  straight  onwards  by  the  trade-winds  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  instead  of  being  embayed  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  driven  out  in  a north-east  direc- 
tion through  the  ‘ narrows  ’ off  Cape  Plorida.’”  Dr. 
Carpenter  does  not  mean  by  this  to  endorse  Mr. 
Findlay’s  opinion  that  the  movement  beyond  the 
45th  parallel  of  latitude  is  due  solely  to  the  drift  of 
the  anti-trades ; he  says,  “ On  the  view  I advocate, 
the  north-easterly  flow  is  regarded  as  due  to  the 
vis  a fronts  originating  in  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  water  of  the  polar  area,  whereby  its  level  is 
always  tending  to  depression.”  ^ The  amelioration 
of  the  climate  of  north-western  Europe  is  thus 

' Dr.  Carpenter  : Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
1870,  op.  cit  * Op.  cit. 
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caused  by  a ‘ modified  case  ’ of  the  general  oceanic 
circulation,  and  neither  by  the  Gulf-stream  nor  by 
the  anti-trade  drift. 

Although  there  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  very 
few  trustworthy  observations  of  deep-sea  tempera- 
tures, the  surface  temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic 
has  been  investigated  with  considerable  care.  The 
general  character  of  the  isothermal  lines  with  their 
singular  loop-like  northern  deflections,  has  long 
been  familiar  through  the  temperature  charts  of  the 
geographers  already  quoted,  and  of  late  years  a pro- 
digious amount  of  data  have  been  accumulated  both 
abroad  and  by  our  own  Admiralty  and  Meteoro- 
logical Department. 

In  1870,  Dr.  Petermann,  of  Gotha,  published^  an 
extremely  valuable  series  of  temperature  charts, 
embodying  the  results  of  the  reduction  of  upwards 
of  100,000  observations,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
following  sources : — 

1.  From  the  wind  and  current  charts  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  embodying  about  30,000  distinct 
temperature  observations. 

2.  From  60,000  observations  made  by  Dutch  sea- 
captains,  and  published  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands. 

3.  From  the  journal  of  the  Cunard  steamers  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Montreal  Company  between  Glasgow  and 
Belleisle. 

4.  From  the  data  collected  by  the  secretary  of  the 

* Der  Golf-Strom  und  Standpunkt  dor  thermometrischen  Kenntniss 
den  Nord-Atlantbchen  Oceans  und  I.«ndgebicte8  im  Jahre  1870. 
Justus  Pertho’s  ‘ Geographische  Mittheilungen,’  Band  16.  Gotha,  1 870. 
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Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  Mr.  Buchan,  with 
regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  sea  on  the  coasts 
of  Scotland. 

5.  From  the  publications  of  the  Norwegian  Insti- 
tute on  sea-temperatures  between  Norway,  Scotland, 
and  Iceland. 

6.  From  the  data  furnished  by  the  Danish  Bear- 
Admiral  Irminger  on  sea-temperature  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland. 

7.  From  the  observations  made  by  Earl  Dufferin 
on  board  his  yaclit  ‘ Foam  ’ between  Scotland,  Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen,  and  Norway. 

And  finally,  from  the  recent  observations  collected 
by  the  English,  Swedish,  German,  and  Bussian  ex- 
peditions to  the  arctic  regions  and  towards  the 
North  Pole. 

Dr.  Petermann  has  devoted  the  special  attention 
of  a great  part  of  his  life  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the  accuracy  and  con- 
scientiousness of  his  work  in  every  detail  are  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a doubt.  Plate  VII.  is  in  the  main 
copied  from  his  charts,  with  a few  modifications  and 
additions  derived  from  additional  data.  The  remark- 
able diversion  of  the  isothermal  lines  from  their 
normal  course  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  surface  ocean- 
currents  conveying  warm  tropical  water  towards  the 
polar  regions.  This  is  no  matter  of  speculation,  for 
the  current  is  in  many  places  perceptible  through 
its  effect  on  navigation,  and  the  path  of  the  warm 
water  may  be  traced  by  dipping  the  thermometer 
into  it  and  noting  its  temperature. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  every  curve  of  equal  tem- 
perature, whether  for  the  summer,  for  the  winter,  for 
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a single  month,  or  for  the  whole  year,  instantly 
declares  itself  as  one  of  a system  of  curves  which 
are  referred  to  the  Strait  of  Florida  as  a source  of 
heat,  and  the  How  of  warm  water  may  be  traced  in 
a continuous  stream,  indicated  when  its  movement 
can  no  longer  he  observed  by  its  form, — fanning  out 
from  the  noighhourhood  of  the  Strait  across  the 
Atlantic,  skirting  the  coasts  of  France,  Britain,  and 
Scandinavia,  rounding  the  North  Cape  and  passing 
the  AVhite  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Kari,  bathing  the 
western  shores  of  Novaja  Semla  and  Spitzbergen, 
and  finally  coursing  round  the  coast  of  Siberia,  a ‘ 
trace  of  it  still  remaining  to  find  its  way  through 
the  narrow  and  shallow  Behring’s  Strait  into  the 
North  Pacific  (see  Plate  VII.). 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  only  these 
curves  upon  the  chart,  deduced  from  an  almost  in- 
finite number  of  observations  which  are  themselves 
merely  laboriously  multiplied  corroborations  of  many 
previous  ones,  without  having  any  clue  to  their 
rationale,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
whatever  might  be  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
heat  derived  from  a general  oceanic  circulation, — 
whether  produced  by  tlie  prevailing  winds  of  the 
region,  by  convection,  by  unequal  barometric  pres- 
sure, by  tropical  heat,  or  by  arctic  cold, — the  Gulf- 
stream,  the  majestic  stream  of  warm  water  whoso 
course  is  indicated  by  the  defiections  of  the  isother- 
mal lines,  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  mask  all  the 
rest,  and,  broadly  speaking,  to  produce  of  itself  all 
the  abnormal  thermal  phenomena. 

The  deep-sea  temperatures  taken  in  the  ‘ Porcu- 
pine’ have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  question. 
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since  they  give  us  the  depth  and  volume  of  the  mass 
of  water  which  is  heated  above  its  normal  tempera- 
ture, and  which  we  must  regard  as  the  softener  of 
the  winds  blowing  on  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Refer- 
ring to  Eig.  60,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  after  passing 
through  a shallow  l)and  superheated  by  direct  radia- 
tion, a zone  of  warm  water  extends  to  the  depth  of 
800  fathoms,  succeeded  by  cold  water  to  a depth  of 
nearly  two  miles.  In  the  Rockall  channel  (Fig.  59) 
the  Avarm  layer  has  nearly  the  same  thickness,  and 
the  cold  underlying  water  is  500  fathoms  deep.  Off 
the  Butt  of  the  Lcavs  (Fig.  56)  the  bottom  tem- 
perature is  5°'2  C.  at  767  fathoms,  so  that  there 
the  warm  layer  evidently  reaches  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  Faeroe  channel  (Fig.  55)  the  warm  Avater 
forms  a surface  layer,  and  the  cold  Avater  underlies 
it,  commencing  at  a depth  of  200  fathoms, — 567 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  Avarm 
AA'ater  off  the  Butt  of  tlie  Lows.  The  cold  AA-ater 
abuts  against  the  warm — there  is  no  barrier  between 
them.  Part  of  the  warm  AA’ater  floAvs  over  the 
cold  indraught,  and  forms  the  upper  layer  in  the 
Fjferoe  channel  What  prevents  the  cold  Avater  from 
slipping,  by  virtue  of  its  greater  AA'eight,  under  the 
warm  w^ater  off  the  Butt  of  the  Lews  ? It  is  quite 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  force  at  work 
keeping  the  w'arm  water  in  that  particular  position, 
or,  if  it  be  moving,  compelling  it  to  folloAV  that 
particular  course.  The  comparati\'ely  high  tem- 
perature from  100  fathoms  to  900  fatlioms  I have 
always  attributed  to  the  northern  accumulation  of 
the  AA'ater  of  the  Gulf-stream.  The  amount  of  heat 
derived  directly  from  the  sun  by  the  water  as  it 
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passes  through  any  particular  region,  must  be  re- 
garded, as  I have  already  said,  as  depending  almost 
entirely  upon  latitude.  Taking  this  into  account, 
tlie  surface  temperatures  in  what  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  ‘ w'arm  area  ’ coincided  precisely 
with  Petermann’s  curves  indicating  the  northward 
path  of  the  Gulf-stream. 

I extract  the  following  from  a letter  dated  23rd 
September,  1872,  from  Professor  H.  Mohn,  director  of 
the  Norwegian  Meteorological  Institute  at  Christiania, 
to  Mr.  Buchan,  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society  : — “ I have  this  summer  got 
some  deep-sea  temperatures  which  may  he  of  general 
interest  for  our  climate.  In  the  Throndhjems-fjord 
I found  1G°'5  C.  on  the  surface,  and  from  50  fathoms 
to  the  bottom  (200  fathoms)  a very  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  G’  5 C.  in  one  place,  and  G°  C.  in  another 
place  further  in.  In  the  Soeguefjord  I found  1G°  C. 
on  the  surface,  and  G’’5  C.  constantly  from  10  to 
700  fathoms.  Between  Iceland  and  Fieroe,  Lieu- 
tenant Muller,  commander  of  the  Bergen  and  Iceland 
steamer,  has  found  this  summer  8°  C.  at  the  bottom 
in  300  fathoms.  This  proves  that  the  Gulf-stream 
water  fills  the  whole  of  the  channel,  contrary  to 
what  is  the  case  in  the  Fieroe-Shetland  channel, 
where  there  is  ice-cold  water  in  a depth  of  300 
fathoms.”  The  facts  here  mentioned  are  very 
important,  and  entirely  confirm  our  results ; but  my 
chief  object  in  giving  the  quotation  is  to  show  the 
unhesitating  way  in  which  the  explanation  which 
attributes  the  high  temperature  of  the  sea  on  the 
Scandinavian  coast  to  the  Gulf-stream  is  adopted  by 
those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion. 
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The  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  seas  form  together 
a cul  de  sac  closed  to  the  northward,  for  there  is 
practically  no  passage  for  a body  of  water  through 
Behring’s  Strait.  AVhile,  therefore,  a large  portion 
of  the  water,  finding  no  free  outlet  towards  the 
north-east,  turns  southw'ard  at  the  A§ores,  the  re- 
mainder, instead  of  thinning  off,  has  rather  a ten- 
dency to  accumulate  against  the  coasts  hounding 
the  northern  portions  of  the  trough.  AVe  accordingly 
find  that  it  has  a depth  off  the  west  coast  of  Iceland 
of  at  least  *1,800  feet,  with  an  unknown  lateral 
extension.  I)r.  Carpenter,  discussing  this  opinion, 
says : “ It  is  to  me  physically  inconceivable  that 
this  surface  film  of  lighter  (because  warmer)  water 
should  collect  itself  together  again — even  supposing 
it  still  to  retain  any  excess  of  temperature — and 
should  burrow  downwards  into  the  ‘ trough,’  dis- 
placing colder  and  heavier  tcater,  to  a depth  much 
greater  than  that  which  it  possesses  at  the  point  of 
its  greatest  ‘glory’ — its  passage  through  the  Florida 
Narrows.  Tlie  upholders  of  this  hypothesis  have  to 
explain  how  such  a re-collection  and  dipping-down 
of  the  Gulf-stream  water  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
jibysical  princiides.”  * I believe  that  as  a rule, 
experimental  imitations  on  a small  scale  are  of  little 
use  in  the  illustration  of  natural  phenomena;  a very 
simple  experiment  will,  however,  show  that  such  a 
process  is  possible.  If  w'e  put  a tablespoonful  of 
cochineal  into  a can  of  hot  water,  so  as  to  give  it 
a red  tint,  and  then  run  it  through  a piece  of  india- 
rubber  tube  with  a considerable  impulse  along  the 
surface  of  a quantity  of  cold  water  in  a bath,  we  see 

‘ Dr.  Carpenter’s  Address  to  Geographical  Society,  op.  cit. 
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the  red  stream  widening  out  and  becoming  paler 
over  the  general  surface  of  the  water  till  it  reaches 
the  opposite  edge,  and  very  shortly  the  rapidly 
heightening  colour  of  a band  along  the  opposite 
wall  indicates  an  accumulation  of  the  coloured  water 
where  its  current  is  arrested.  If  we  now  dip  the 
hand  into  the  water  of  the  centre  of  the  hath,  a warm 
bracelet  merely  encircles  the  wrist ; while  at  the  end 
of  the  hath  opposite  the  warm  influx,  the  hot  water, 
though  considerably  mixed,  envelopes  the  whole  hand. 

The  North  Atlantic  forms  a basin  closed  to  the 
northward.  Into  the  corner  of  this  basin,  as  into  a 
hath, — with  a north-easterly  direction  given  to  it  by 
its  initial  velocity,  as  if  the  supply  pipe  of  the  bath 
were  turned  so  as  to  give  the  hot  water  a definite 
impulse, — this  enormous  flood  is  poured,  day  and 
night,  winter  and  summer.  When  the  basin  is  full 
— and  not  till  then — overcoming  its  northern  impulse, 
the  surplus  water  turns  southwards  in  a southern 
eddy,  so  that  there  is  a certain  tendency  for  the 
hot  water  to  accumulate  in  the  northern  basin, 
to  ‘bank  down’*  along  the  north-eastern  coasts. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  for  every  unit 
of  water  which  enters  the  basin  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  which  is  not  evaporated,  an  equivalent 
must  return.  As  cold  uater  can  gravitate  into  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  from  all  directions,  it  is 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  any  move- 
ment having  the  character  of  a current  is  induced ; 

' Ocean  Currents.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Koyal  United 
Service  Institution  June  15th,  1871.  By  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A., 
Naval  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Naval  College.  (From  the  Journal  of 
the  Institution,  vol.  xv.) 
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these  circumstances  occur,  however,  in  tlie  confined 
and  contracted  communication  hetween  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  Between  Cape  Pare- 
well  and  North  Cape  there  are  only  two  channels 
of  any  considerable  depth,  the  one  very  narrow 
alons'  the  east  coast  of  Iceland,  and  the  other 
along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  The  shallow 
part  of  the  sea  is  entirely  occupied,  at  all  events 
during  summer,  hy  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  except  at  one  point,  where  a rapid  current 
of  cold  water,  very  restricted  and  very  shallow, 
sweeps  round  the  south  of  Spitzbergen  and  then 
dips  under  the  Gulf-stream  water  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  German  Ocean. 

This  cold  flow,  at  first  a current,  finally  a mere 
indraught,  aflects  greatly  the  temperature  of  the 
German  Ocean ; hut  it  is  entirely  lost,  for  the  slight 
current  which  is  again  produced  by  the  great  con- 
traction at  the  Strait  of  Dover,  has  a summer  tem- 
perature of  7°'5  C.  The  path  of  the  cold  indraught 
from  Spitzbergen  may  he  readily  traced  on  the  map 
hy  the  depressions  in  the  surface  isothermal  lines,  and 
in  dredging  hy  the  abundance  of  gigantic  amphi- 
podous  and  isopodous  crustaceans,  and  other  well- 
known  Arctic  animal  forms. 

Prom  its  low  initial  velocity  the  Arctic  return 
current,  or  indraught,  must  doubtless  tend  slightly 
in  a westerly  direction,  and  the  higher  specific  gravity 
of  the  cold  water  may  probably  even  more  power- 
fully lead  it  into  the  deepest  channels;  or  possibly 
the  two  causes  may  combine,  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  the  currents  may  hollow  out  deep  south- 
westerly grooves.  At  all  events,  the  main  Arctic 
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return  currents  are  very  visible  on  tlie  chart  takin? 
this  direction,  indicated  by  marked  deflections  of 
the  isothermal  lines.  The  most  marked  is  the 
Labrador  current,  which  passes  down  inside  the 
Gulf-stream  alon"  the  coasts  of  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey,  meeting  it  in  the  strange  abrupt  ‘ cold 
wall,’  dipping  under  it  as  it  issues  from  the  Gulf, 
coming  to  the  surface  again  on  the  other  side, 
and  a portion  of  it  actually  passing,  under  the  Gulf- 
stream,  as  a cold  counter-current  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Fifty  or  sixty  miles  out  from  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  I believe  the  Gulf-stream  forms  another, 
though  a very  mitigated,  ‘cold  w’all.’  In  1868, 
after  our  first  investigation  of  the  very  remarkable 
cold  indraught  into  the  channel  between  Shetland  and 
Fteroe,  I stated  my  belief  that  the  current  was  entirely 
banked  up  in  the  Faeroe  Channel  by  the  Gulf-stream 
passing  its  gorge.  Since  that  time  I have  been  led 
to  suspect  that  a part  of  the  Arctic  water  oozes  down 
the  Scottish  coast,  much  mixed,  and  sufficiently 
shallow  to  be  affected  throughout  by  solar  radiation. 
About  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  shore  the  isother- 
mal lines  have  a slight  but  uniform  deflection. 
Within  that  line  types  characteristic  of  the  Scandi- 
navian fauna  are  numerous  in  shallow  water,  and 
in  the  course  of  many  years’  use  of  the  towing  net 
I have  never  met  with  any  of  the  Gulf-stream 
ptcropods,  or  of  the  lovely  Polycystina  and  Acantho- 
metrina  which  absolutely  swarm  beyond  that  limit. 
The  difference  in  mean  temperature  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  amounting  to 
about  1°C.,  is  also  somewhat  less  than  might  be 
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expected  if  the  Gulf-stream  came  close  to  the  western 
shore. 

"While  the  communication  between  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  the  Arctic  Sea — itself  a second  cul 
de  sac — is  thus  restricted,  limiting  the  interchange  of 
warm  and  cold  water  in  the  normal  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  Gulf-stream,  and  causing  the  diversion  of 
a large  part  of  the  stream  to  the  southwards,  the 
communication  with  the  Antarctic  basin  is  as  open  as 
the  day ; — a continuous  and  wide  valley  upwards  of 
2,000  fathoms  in  depth  stretching  northwards  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe. 

That  the  southern  water  wells  up  into  this  valley 
there  could  be  little  doubt  from  the  form  of  the 
ground;  but  here  again  we  have  curious  corroborative 
evidence  on  the  map  in  the  remarkable  reversal  of  the 
eurves  of  the  isotherms.  The  temperature  of  the  bot- 
tom water  at  1,230  fathoms  off  llockall  is  3°'22  C., 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  water  at  the  same  depth  in 
the  serial  sounding,  lat.  47°  38'  N.,  long.  12°  08' W.  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  affords  a strong  presumption 
that  the  water  in  both  cases  is  derived  from  the  same 
source ; and  the  bottom  water  off  llockall  is  warmer 
than  the  bottom  water  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (2°'5  C.), 
while  a cordon  of  temperature  soundings  drawn  from 
the  north-west  of  Scotland  to  a point  on  the  Iceland 
shallow  gives  no  temperature  lower  than  G°-5  C.  This 
makes  it  very  improbable  that  the  low  temperature 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  due  to  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Spitzbergen  current  passing  down  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland;  and  as  the  cold  current  to  the 
east  of  Iceland  passes  southwards  considerably  to  the 
westward,  as  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  successive 
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depressions  in  the  surface  isotherms,  the  balance  of 
prohahility  seems  to  he  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  the  slow  movement  of 
this  vast  mass  of  moderately  cold  water,  nearly  two 
statute  miles  in  depth,  are  to  be  referred  to  an 
Antarctic  rather  than  to  an  Arctic  origin. 

Tlie  >iorth  Atlantic  Ocean  seems  to  consist  first  of 
a great  slieet  of  warm  water,  the  general  northerly 
reflux  of  the  equatorial  current.  Of  this  the  greater 
part  passes  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  and  its 
north-easterly  flow  is  aided  and  maintained  by  the 
anti-trades,  the  whole  being  generally  called  the 
Gulf-stream.  This  layer  is  of  varying  depths,  ap- 
parently from  the  observations  of  Captain  Chimmo 
and  others,  thinning  to  a hundred  fathoms  or  so  in 
the  mid-Atlantic,  hut  attaining  a depth  of  700  to  800 
fathoms  off  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Spain. 
Secondly  of  a ‘stratum  of  intermixture’  which  ex- 
tends to  about  200  fathoms  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
through  which  the  temperature  falls  rather  rapidly ; 
and  thirdly,  of  an  underlying  mass  of  cold  water, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  1,500  fathoms  deep,  derived  as 
an  indraught  falling  in  by  gravitation  from  the 
deepest  availal)le  source,  whether  Arctic  or  Antarctic. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  a startling  suggestion, 
that  the  cold  water  filling  deep  ocean  valleys  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  may  he  partly  derived  from 
the  southern ; hut  this  difficulty,  I believe,  arises 
from  the  idea  that  there  is  a kind  of  diaphragm  at 
the  equator  between  tho  northern  and  southern  ocean 
basins,  one  of  the  many  misconceptions  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  a notion  of  a convective  circulation  in 
the  sea  similar  to  that  in  the  atmosphere.  There  is 
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undoubtedly  a gradual  elevation  of  an  intertropical 
belt  of  the  underlying  cold  water,  which  is  being 
raised  by  the  subsiding  of  still  colder  water  into  its 
bed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  water  removed  by  the 
equatorial  current  and  Ijy  excessive  evaporation ; but 
such  a movement  must  be  widely  and  irregularly 
ditfused  and  excessively  slow,  not  in  any  sense  com- 
parable with  the  diaphragm  produced  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  rushing  upwards  of  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trade-winds  in  the  zone  of  calms.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  extreme 
slowness  of  the  movement  of  the  deep  indraught  is 
the  nature  of  the  bottom.  Over  a great  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  Atlantic  a deposit  is  being  formed  of 
microscopic  shells.  These  with  their  living  inha- 
bitants differ  little  in  specific  weight  from  the  water 
itself,  and  form  a creamy  flocculent  layer,  which  must 
be  at  once  removed  wherever  there  is  a perceptible 
movement.  In  water  of  moderate  depth,  in  the 
course  of  any  of  the  currents,  this  deposit  is  entirely 
absent,  and  is  replaced  by  coarser  or  finer  gravel. 

It  is  only  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  that  a line  is 
drawn  between  the  two  hemispheres  by  the  equatorial 
current,  whose  effect  in  shedding  a vast  intertropical 
drift  of  water  on  cither  side  as  it  breaks  against  the 
eastern  shores  of  equatorial  land  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  on  the  most  elementary  physical  chart. 

The  Gulf-stream  loses  an  enormous  amount  of  heat 
in  its  northern  tour.  At  a point  200  miles  west  of 
Ushant,  Mhere  observations  at  the  greatest  depths 
were  made  on  board  the  ‘ Porcupine,’  a section  of 
the  water  of  the  iitlantic  shows  three  surfaces  at 
which  interchange  of  temperature  is  taking  place. 
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First,  the  surface  of  tlie  sea — that  is  to  say,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Gulf-stream  layer — is  losiu" 
heat  rapidly  by  radiation,  hy  contact  with  a layer  of 
air  which  is  in  constant  motion  and  hein"  per- 
petually cooled  hy  convection,  and  hy  the  con- 
version of  water  into  vapour. ' As  this  cooling  of 
the  Gulf-stream  layer  takc's  place  principally  at  the 
surface,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  kept  pretty 
uniform  hv  convection.  Hecondlv,  the  hand  of  con- 
tact  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  Gulf-stream  W'ater 
with  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  cold  indraught.  Here 
the  interchange  of  temperature  must  he  very  slow, 
though  that  it  does  take  place  is  shown  hy  the 
slight  depression  of  the  surface  isotherms  over  the 
principal  paths  of  the  indraught.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  intermixture  extending  through  a con- 
siderable layer.  The  cold  water  being  beneath, 
convection  in  the  ordinary  sense  cannot  occur,  and 
interchange  of  temperature  must  depend  mainly 
upon  conduction  and  diffusion,  causes  which  in  the 
case  of  masses  of  water  must  be  almost  secular  in 
their  action,  and  probably  to  a much  greater  extent 
upon  mixture  produced  hy  local  currents  and  hy 
the  tides.  The  third  surface  is  that  of  contact  be- 
tAveen  the  cold  indraught  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
has  been  variously  calculated  at  from  4°  to  11°  C., 
hut  it  must  he  completely  cooled  down  hy  anything 
like  a movement  and  constant  renewal  of  cold  w'ater. 

* On  Deep-sea  Climates.  'I'ho  Substance  of  a I.ecture  delivered  to 
the  Natural  Science  Class  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  at  the  close  of 
the  Summer  Se.ssion  1870,  by  Professor  Wyville  Tlioinsou.  {Xalnri’, 
July  28tb,  1870.) 
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All  we  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  contact  with  the 
bottom  can  never  be  a source  of  depression  of  tem- 
perature. As  a general  result  the  Gulf-stream  water 
is  nearly  uniform  in  temperature  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  depth ; there  is  a marked  zone 
of  intermixture  at  the  junction  between  the  warm 
water  and  the  cold,  and  the  water  of  the  cold 
indraught  is  regularly  stratified  by  gravitation ; 
so  that  in  deep  water  the  contour  lines  of  the 
sea-bottom  arc,  speaking  generally,  lines  of  equal 
temperature.  Keeping  in  view  the  enormous  in- 
fluence which  ocean  currents  exercise  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  climates  at  the  present  time,  I think 
it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  such 
currents — movements  communicated  to  the  water  by 
constant  winds — existed  at  all  geological  periods  as 
the  great  means,  I had  almost  said  the  sole  means, 
of  producing  a general  oceanic  circulation,  and  thus 
distributing  heat  in  the  ocean.  They  must  have 
existed,  in  fact,  wherever  equatorial  land  inter- 
rupted the  path  of  the  drift  of  the  trade-winds. 
Wherever  a warm  current  was  deflected  to  north 
or  south  from  tlie  equatorial  belt  a polar  indraught 
crept  in  beneath  to  supply  its  place ; and  the  ocean 
consequently  consisted,  as  in  the  Atlantic  and 
doubtless  in  the  Pacific  at  the  present  day,  of  an 
upper  warm  stratum,  and  a lower  layer  of  cold 
water  becoming  gradually  colder  with  increasing 
depth. 

I fear,  then,  that  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  I must  repeat  that  I 
have  seen  as  yet  no  reason  to  modify  the  opinion 
which  I have  consistently  held  from  the  first,  that 
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the  remarkahle  conditions  of  climate  on  the  coasts 
of  Northern  Europe  arc  due  in  a broad  sense  solely 
to  the  Gulf-stream.  That  is  to  say,  that  although 
movements,  some  of  them  possibly  of  considerable 
importance,  must  be  produced  by  ditfercnces  of  spe- 
cific gravity,  yet  the  influence  of  the  great  current 
Avhich  Ave  call  the  Gulf-stream,  the  reflux  of  the 
great  equatorial  current,  is  so  paramount  as  to  reduce 
all  other  causes  to  utter  insignificance. 
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The  time  lias  not  yet  arrived  for  giving  anything 
like  a detailed  account  of  the  deep-sea  fauna;  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  in  a jiopular  sketch  of 
the  general  results  of  a wide  investigation.  I must 
therefore  confine  myself  at  present  to  a brief  outline 
of  the  distribution  of  tbc  forms  of  animal  life  which 
were  met  with  in  the  belt  partially  examined  during 
the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ dredgings,  a belt  which  carries  the 
British  zoological  area  about  a hundred  miles  further 
out  to  seaward  along  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  into  depths  extemling  from 
200  fathoms,  the  previous  limit  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, to  800  and  1,000  fathoms,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  the  extreme  depth  of  upwards  of  2,000 
fathoms. 
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The  remarkable  general  result  that  even  to  these 
great  depths  the  fauna  is  varied  and  rich  in  all  the 
marine  invertebrate  groups,  has  inundated  us  with 
new  material  which  in  several  of  the  larger  depart- 
ments it  will  take  years  of  the  labour  of  specialists 
to  work  up.  While  referring  very  briefly  to  those 
orders  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to 
overtake,  I will  enter  a little  more  fully  into  the 
history  of  certain  restricted  groups  which  more  par- 
ticularly illustrate  the  conditions  of  the  abyssal 
region,  and  the  relations  of  its  special  fauna  to  the 
faunte  of  other  zoological  provinces,  or  to  those  of 
earlier  times.  And  very  prominent  among  these 
special  groups  we  find  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  in- 
vertebrate sub-kingdoms,  the  Protozoa,  represented 
by  three  of  its  classes, — the  monera,  the  rhizopoda, 
and  the  sponges. 

The  monera  have  been  lately  defined  as  a distinct 
class  by  Professor  Ernst  Ilaeckel,^  for  a vast  assem- 
blage of  almost  formless  beings,  apparently  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  internal  structure,  and  consisting 
simply  of  living  and  moving  expansions  of  jelly-like 
protoplasm ; and  although  the  special  character  on 
which  Haeckel  separates  them  from  the  remainder  of 
the  protozoa, — that  they  are  propagated  by  no  form 
of  sexual  reproduction,  but  simply  by  spontaneous 
division, — may  probably  prove  deceptive  as  our  know- 
ledge increases,  still  their  number,  their  general 
resemblance  to  one  another,  presenting  obviously 
different  and  recognizable  kinds  although  with  very 
indefinable  cbaracters,  and  the  important  part  which 

‘ Biologinche  Studien.  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Ilaeckcl,  Professor  an  der 
Universitiit  Jciiii.  Leipzig,  1870. 
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they  play  in  the  economy  of  nature,  would  seem  to 
entitle  them  to  a systematic  position  of  more  than 
ordinal  value.  The  German  naturalists  of  the  new 
school,  in  their  enthusiastic  adoption  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  evolution,  naturally  welcome  in 
these  ‘moners’  the  essential  attribute  of  the  ‘ Ur- 
schleim,’  an  infinite  capacity  for  improvement  in 
every  conceivable  direction  ; and  to  more  prosaic 
physiologists  they  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  as 
presenting  the  essential  phenomena  of  life,  nutri- 
tion and  irritability,  existing  apparently  simply  as 
the  properties  of  a homogeneous  chemical  compound, 
and  independent  of  organization. 

The  monera  pass  into  the  rhizopoda,  which  give 
a slight  indication  of  advance,  in  the  definite  form 
of  the  graceful  calcareous  shell-like  structures  which 
most  of  them  secrete,  and  the  two  groups  may  be 
taken  together. 

The  dredging  at  2,435  fathoms  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  gave  a very  fair  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  an  enormous 
area,  as  we  know  from  many  observations  which 
have  now  been  made,  with  the  various  sounding 
instruments  contrived  to  bring  up  a sample  of  the 
bottom.  On  that  oc(?asion  the  dredge  brouglit  up 
about  1^  cwt.  of  calcareous  mud.  There  could  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of 
the  dredge,  that  the  heavy  dredge-frame  had  gone 
down  with  a plunge,  and  partly  buried  itself  in 
the  soft,  yielding  bottom.  The  throat  of  the  dredge 
thus  became  partly  choked,  and  the  free  entrance 
of  the  organisms  on  the  sea-floor  had  been  thus 
prevented.  The  matter  contained  in  the  dredge  con- 
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sisted  mainly  of  a compact  ‘ mortar,’  of  a bluish 
colour,  passing  into  a thin — evidently  superficial — 
layer,  much  softer  and  more  creamy  in  consistence, 
and  of  a yellowish  colour.  Under  the  microscope  the 
surface-layer  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  entire 
shells  of  Olobigerina  bulloides  (Fig.  2,  p.  22),  large 
and  small,  and  fragments  of  such  shells  mixed 
with  a quantity  of  amorphous  calcareous  matter  in 
fine  particles,  a little  fine  sand,  and  many  spicules, 
portions  of  spicules,  and  sliells  of  Radiolaria,  a few 
spicules  of  sponges,  and  a few  frustules  of  diatoms. 
Below  the  surface-layer  the  sediment  becomes 
gradually  more  compact,  and  a slight  grey  colour, 
due  probably  to  the  decomposing  organic  matter, 
becomes  more  pronounced,  while  perfect  shells  of 
globigerina  almost  entirely  disappear,  fragments  be- 
come smaller,  and  calcareous  mud,  structureless  and  in 
a fine  state  of  division,  is  in  greatly  preponderating 
proportion.  One  can  have  no  doubt,  on  examining 
this  sediment,  that  it  is  formed  in  the  main  by  the 
accumulation  and  disintegration  of  the  shells  of 
globigerina — the  shells  fresh,  whole,  and  living  in 
the  surface-layer  of  the  deposit,  and  in  the  lower 
layers  dead,  and  gradually  crumbling  down  by  the 
decomposition  of  their  organic  cement,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  layers  above — an  animal  formation 
in  fact  being  formed  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  a peat  bog, 
by  life  and  growth  above,  and  death,  retarded  de- 
composition, and  compression  beneath. 

In  this  dredging,  as  in  most  others  in  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  was  evidence  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  soft  gelatinous  organic  matter,  enough 
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to  give  a slight  viscosity  to  the  mud  of  the  surface 
layer.  If  the  mud  he  shaken  with  weak  spirit  of 
Mine,  fine  flakes  separate  like  coagulated  mucus ; 
and  if  a little  of  the  mud  in  M'hich  this  viscid  con- 
dition is  most  marked  be  placed  in  a drop  of  sea- 
water under  the  microscope,  Me  can  usually  see, 
after  a time,  an  irregular  nctnork  of  matter  resem- 
bling M'hite  of  egg,  distinguishable  by  its  maintaining 
its  outline  and  not  mixing  with  the  water.  This 
network  may  be  seen  gradually  altering  in  form,  and 
entangled  granules  and  foreign  bodies  change  their 
relative  positions.  The  gelatinous  matter  is  therefore 
capable  of  a certain  amount  of  movement,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  manifests  the  phenomena  of 
a very  simple  form  of  life. 

To  this  organism,  if  a being  can  he  so  called  which 
shows  no  trace  of  differentiation  of  organs,  consist- 
ing apparently  of  an  amorphous  sheet  of  a protein 
compound,  irritable  to  a low  degi’ee  and  capable  of 
assimilating  food.  Professor  Huxley  has  given  the 
name  of  Batliyhius  haeckelii  (Fig.  63).  If  this  have  a 
claim  to  he  recognized  as  a distinct  living  entity,  ex- 
hibiting its  mature  and  final  form,  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  simplest  division  of  the  shell-less  rhizopoda,  or 
if  M^e  adopt  the  class  proposed  by  Professor  Haeckel, 
to  the  moncra.  The  circumstance  which  gives  its 
special  interest  to  Bathybius  is  its  enormous  extent : 
M’hether  it  be  continuous  in  one  vast  sheet,  or  broken 
up  into  circumscribed  individual  particles,  it  appears 
to  extend  over  a large  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean ; 
and  as  no  living  thing,  hoMcver  slowly  it  may  live, 
is  ever  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  continually  acting  and 
reacting  with  its  surroundings,  the  bottom  of  the 
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sea  becomes  like  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
land, — a theatre  of  change,  performing  its  part  in 
maintaining  the  ‘ balance  of  organic  nature.’ 


Fio  A3.— “Bine  grmiMre  Cytoda  ron  Bathyhinii  mit  fiinx^bettatun  Coefolitban.  Dm  Proto- 
itUsuiA.  welches  vleia  DtacoUthan  und  CyatboUthttO  aotl^t,  bUdat  ein  NeUwark  mlt  breltaa 
strmngan.  * (x.  700.  )l 

* Biologische  Studien.  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Haeckel,  Professor  an  der 
Uni versitat  Jena.  I^ipr.ig,  1870. 
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Entangled  and  borne  along  in  the  viscid  streams 
of  Bathybius,  we  so  constantly  find  a multitude  of 
minute  calcareous  bodies  of  a peculiar  shape,  that 
the  two  were  for  long  supposed  to  have  some 
mutual  relation  to  one  another.  These  small  bodies, 
which  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Huxley,’ 
Sorby,®  Haeckel,®  Carter,^  Giimbel,®  and  others,  are 
in  shape  somewhat  like  oval  shirt-studs.  There  is 
first  a little  oval  disk  about  0‘01  mm.  in  length,  with 
an  oblong  rudely  facetted  elevation  in  the  centre, 
and  round  that,  in  fresh  specimens,  w'hat  seems  to  be 
a kind  of  frill  of  organic  matter,  then  a short  neck, 
and  lastly  a second  smaller  flat  disk,  like  the  disk 
at  the  back  of  a stud.  To  these  bodies,  which  are 
met  with  in  all  stages  of  development,  Professor 
Huxley  has  given  the  name  of  ‘ coccoliths.’  Some- 
times they  are  found  aggregated  on  the  surface  of 
small  transparent  membranous  balls,  and  these 
which  seemed  at  first  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  ‘ coccoliths  ’ Dr.  Wallich  has 
called  ‘ eoccospheres  ’ (Fig.  61).  Professor  Ernst 
Haeckel  has  lately  described  a very  elegant  organ- 
ism belonging  to  the  radiolaria  and  apparently 
allied  to  Thalasaicolla, — Myxohrachia  rhopalum, — and 
at  the  ends  of  some  curious  diverging  appendages 
of  this  creature  he  has  detected  accumulations  of 
bodies  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  wdtli,  the 
coecoliths  and  eoccospheres  of  the  sea-bottom.  These 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  1868,  p.  203. 

’ Proceedings  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
October  1860.  ’ Op.  cit 

* Ann.  and  Mng.  Xaf.  Hist.  1871,  p.  184. 

‘ Jahrbuch  Miinch.  1870,  p.  7.’i.3. 
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bodies  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  to  the  Myxo- 
brachia  as  food,  the  hard  parts  accumulating  in 
cavities  in  the  animal’s  body  after  all  the  available 
nourishment  had  been  absorbed.  It  is  undoubted 
that  a large  number  of  the  organisms  whose  skele- 
tons are  mixed  with  the  ooze  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  live  on  the  surface,  the  delicate  silicious  or  cal- 
careous shields  or  spines  falling  gradually  through 


Fio.  M.— *Cocco8phere.*  (x.  1000.) 


the  water  and  finally  reaching  the  bottom,  what- 
ever be  the  depth.  I think  that  now  the  balance  of 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  coccoliths 
are  joints  of  a minute  unicellular  alga  living  on  the 
sea-surface  and  sinking  down  and  mixing  with  the 
sarcode  of  Bathybius,  very  probably  taken  into  it  with 
a purpose,  for  the  sake  of  the  vegetable  matter 
they  may  contain,  and  which  may  afford  food  for 
the  animal  jelly.  What  the  coccospheres  are,  and 
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what  relation,  Lf  any,  they  have  to  the  coccoliths, 
we  do  not  know. 

Living  upon  and  among  this  Bathybiua,  we  find 
a multitude  of  other  protozoa, — foraminifera  and 
other  rhizopods,  radiolarians,  and  sponges;  and  we 
as  yet  know  very  little  of  the  life-history  of  these 
groups.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  when  their 
development  has  been  fully  traced  many  of  them 
will  be  found  to  he  di-  or  poly-morphic,  and  that 
when  we  are  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  multi- 
plication we  shall  meet  with  many  cases  of  pleo- 
morphism  and  wide  differences  between  the  organs 
and  products  involved  in  propagation  and  in  repro- 
duction. I feel  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Bathybius 
is  the  permanent  form  of  any  distinct  living  being. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  different  samples  have  been 
different  in  appearance  and  consistence;  and  although 
there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  abundance 
of  a very  simple  shell-less  ‘moner’  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  I think  it  not  impossible  that  a great 
deal  of  the  ‘ bathybius,’  that  is  to  say  the  diffused 
formless  protoplasm  which  we  find  at  great  depths, 
may  be  a kind  of  mycelium — a formless  condition 
connected  either  with  the  growth  and  multiplication 
or  with  the  decay — of  many  different  things. 

Many  foraminifera  of  different  groups  inhabit 
the  deep  water,  lying  upon  or  mixed  in  the  upper 
layer  of  the  globigerina  ooze,  or  fixed  to  some  foreign 
body,  such  as  a sponge,  coral,  or  stone ; and  all  of 
these  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size.  In  the 
‘warm  area,’  and  wherever  the  bottom  is  covered  with 
ooze,  calcareous  forms  predominate,  and  large  sandy 
cristellarians,  with  their  sand-grains  bound  together 
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})y  calcareous  cement,  so  that  the  sand-grains  show 
out,  (lark  ami  conspicuous,  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  the  white  shell.  Miliolines  are  abundant,  and 
the  specimens  of  Corniispira  and  liiloculiim  are 
greatly  larger  than  anytliing  which  has  been  hitherto 
met  witli  in  temperate  regions,  recalling  the  tropical 
forms  which  abound  among  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  the  cold  area,  and  in  the  paths  of  cold  currents, 
foraminifera  with  sandy  tests  are  more  numerous ; 
some  of  those  of  the  genera  Astrorhiza,  Lituola, 
and  BoteUina  arc  gigantic — large  e.vamples  30  mm. 
long  by  8 mm.  in  diameter. 

The  few  hauls  of  the  dredge  which  we  have  already 
had  in  deep  water  have  been  enough  to  teach  us  that 
our  knowledge  of  sponges  is  in  its  infancy, — that  those 
which  we  have  collected  from  shallow  water  along 
our  shores,  and  even  those  few  which  have  been 
brought  u{)  from  deep  water  on  fishing  lines,  and 
have  surprised  us  by  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  lustre,  are  the  mere  margin  and 
remnant  of  a wonderfully  diversified  sponge-fauna 
which  appears  to  c-ttend  in  endless  variety  over  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I cannot  attempt 
here  more  than  a mere  outline  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  group.  The  sponges  of  the  ‘ Por- 
cupine’ Exjiedition  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Henry  Carter,  P.H.S.,  for  description;  and  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  sponge-fauna  of  the  deej)  Atlan- 
tic, bringing  information  on  certain  groups  up  to  a 
late  date,  has  been  published  by  the  best  authority 
we  have  on  sponges.  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  of 
Gratz. 
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As  I have  already  said,  the  most  remarkable  new 
forms  are  I’cferable  to  the  group  which  seems  to  he, 
in  a sense  special  to  deep  water,  the  Hexactinellidae. 
I have  already  (p.  70)  briefly  described  one  of  tlie 
most  abundant  and  singular  forms  belonging  to  this 
order,  Hultenia  carpenteri ; and  all  the  others, 
though  running  through  most  remarkable  variations 
in  form  and  general  appearance,  agree  with  Iloltenia 
in  essential  structure.  In  the  IlexactincllidiE  all  the 
spicules,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  formed  on  the  hex- 
radiate  plan ; that  is  to  say,  there  is  a primary  axis, 
which  may  be  long  or  short,  and  at  one  point  four 
secondary  ravs  cross  this  central  shaft  at  ri<jht  angles. 
Very  often  one-half  of  the  central  shaft  is  absent  or 
is  represented  by  a slight  rounded  boss,  and  in  that 
case  we  have  a spicule  with  a cross-shaped  head,  a 
very  favourite  form  in  the  manufacture,  defence,  and 
ornament  of  the  surface  layer  of  these  sponges ; and 
often  the  secondary  rays  are  undeveloped : but  if 
that  be  so, — as  in  the  long  fibres  of  the  whisp 
of  llyalonema, — in  young  spicules  and  in  others 
whicli  are  slightly  abnormal,  four  little  elevations 
near  the  middle  of  the  spicule,  which  contain  four 
secondary  branches  of  the  central  canal,  maintain  the 
permanence  of  the  type.  In  many  of  the  Hexae- 
tinellidpo  the  spicules  are  all  distinct,  and  combined, 
as  in  Iloltenia,  by  a small  quantity  of  nearly  trans- 
parent sarcode;  but  in  others,  as  in  ‘Venus’s  flower- 
basket,’  and  the  nearly  equally  beautiful  genera 
Iphiteon,  Aphrocallusles,  and  Farrea,  the  spicules 
run  together  and  make  a continuous  silicious  net- 
work. "When  this  is  the  case  the  sponge  may  be 
boiled  in  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  organic  matter  and 
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other  impurities  thus  removed,  when  the  skeleton 
comes  out  a lovely  lacy  structure  of  the  clearest 
glass.  Tin;  six-rayed  form  of  tlie  spicules  gives  the 
network  which  is  the  result  of  their  fusion  great 
flexibility  of  design,  with  a characteristic  tendency, 
however,  to  square  meshes. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1870,  ilr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
dredged  in  G51  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  an  exquisite  sponge, 
resembling  Uoltenia  in  its  general  appearance,  but 
differing  from  it  in  the  singular  and  beautiful  cha- 
racter of  having  a delicate  outer  veil  about  a centi- 
metre from  the  surface  of  the  sponge,  formed  by  the 
interlacing  of  the  four  secondary  i*ays  of  large  five- 
rayed  spicules,  which  send  their  long  shafts  from  that 
point  vertically  into  the  sponge  body  (Fig.  G5).  The 
surface  of  the  sponge  is  formed  of  a network  of  large 
five-radiate  spicules,  arranged  very  much  as  in  Jlol- 
tenia ; but  tbe  spicules  of  the  sarcode — the  small 
spicules  which  are  imbedded  in  the  living  sponge-jelly 
— are  of  a totally  different  form.  A single  large 
‘ osculum  ’ opens,  as  in  Uoltenia,  at  the  top  of  the 
sponge,  but  instead  of  forming  a cup  uniformly 
lined  with  a netted  membrane,  the  oscular  cavity 
divides  at  the  bottom  into  a number  of  branching 
passages  as  in  Fheronema  anna;,  described  by  Dr. 
Leidy.  I was  inclined  at  first  to  place  this  species 
in  the  genus  Fheronema,  but  Dr.  Leidy’s  descrip- 
tion and  figure  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and 
may  refer  to  some  other  form  of  the  Uoltenia  group. 
The  spicules  of  the  ‘ beard  ’ are  more  rigid  and  thicker 
than  those  of  Uoltenia,  and  scattered  among  them 
are  some  very  large  four-barbed  grappling  hooks. 
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Off  the  Butt  of  the  Lews,  in  water  of  450  to  500 
fathoms,  we  met  on  two  occasions  with  full-grown 
specimens  of  a species  of  the  remarkahle  genus 
Uyalonema  (Fig.  60),  with  the  coils  in  the  larger 
examples  upwards  of  40  centimetres  in  length. 
Uyalonema  is  certainly  a very  striking  object;  and 
although  our  specimens  belong  apparently  to  the 
same  species,  U.  Insitanieum,  which  has  already  been 
recorded  by  Professor  Barboza  du  Bocage  from  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
additions  made  to  the  British  fauna  during  our 
cruise. 

A bundle  of  from  200  to  300  threads  of  trans- 
parent silica,  glistening  with  a silky  lustre,  like  the 
most  brilliant  spun-glass, — each  thread  from  30  to  40 
centimetres  long,  in  the  middle  the  thickness  of  a 
knitting  needle,  and  gradually  tapering  towards  cither 
end  to  a fine  point ; the  whole  bundle  coiled  like  a 
strand  of  rope  into  a lengthened  spiral,  the  threads  of 
the  middle  and  upper  portions  remaining  compactly 
coiled  by  a permanent  twist  of  the  individual  threads ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  coil,  which,  when  the  sponge  is 
living,  is  imbedded  in  the  mud,  frayed  out  so  that  the 
glassy  threads  stand  separate  from  one  another,  like 
the  bristles  of  a glittering  brush  ; the  upper  portion 
of  the  coil  close  and  compact,  imbedded  perpen- 
dicularly in  a conical  or  cylindrical  sponge;  and 
usually  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  silicious 
coil,  and  part  of  the  sponge  - substance,  covered 
with  a brownish  leathery  coating,  whose  surface  is 
studded  with  the  polyps  of  an  alcyonarian  zoophyte : 
— such  is  the  general  effect  of  a complete  specimen 
of  Uyalonema. 
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The  genus  was  first  known  in  Europe  by  specimens 
brought  from  Japan  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  and 
traveller,  Von  Siebold ; and  Japanese  examples  of 
llyaloncma  sieboldi,  Gkay,  may  now  be  found  more 
or  less  perfect  in  most  of  the  European  museums. 
When  the  first  specimen  of  Jlyalonema  was  brought 
home,  the  other  vitreous  sponges  which  approach  it 
so  closely  in  all  essential  points  of  structure  were 
unknown,  and  the  history  of  opinion  as  to  its  rela- 
tions is  curious. 

The  being  consisted  of  three  very  distinct  parts  : 
first,  and  greatly  the  most  remarkable,  the  coil 
of  silicious  needles  ; then  the  sponge,  and  for  long 
it  was  supposed  that  this  was  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture,— from  which  the  glossy  brush  projected,  spread- 
ing out  above  it  in  the  water  ; and  thirdly,  the 
apparently  constant  encrusting  zoophyte. 

This  complicated  association  suggested  many  pos- 
sibilities. Was  Ilyalonema  a natural  production  at 
all  ? Was  it  complete  ? Were  all  the  three  parts 
essentially  connected  together  ? And  if  not,  were  all 
the  three  independent,  or  did  two  of  three  parts 
belong  to  the  same  thing  ? and  if  so,  which  two  ? 

Jlyalonema  was  first  described  and  named  in 
1835  by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  who  has  since, 
in  one  or  two  notices  in  the  ‘Annals  of  Natural 
History  ’ and  elsewhere,  vigorously  defended  the 
essential  part  of  his  original  position.  Dr.  Gray 
associated  tlio  silicious  w'hisp  with  the  zoophyte, 
and  regarded  the  sponge  as  a separate  organism. 
He  looked  upon  the  silicious  coil  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  horny  axis  of  the  searfans  {Gorgonice), 
and  the  leather-like  coat  he  regarded  as  its  fleshy 
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rind.  He  supposed  that  between  this  zoophyte  and 
the  sponge  at  its  base,  there  subsisted  a relation  of 
guest  and  host,  the  zoophyte  being  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  sponge  ; and  in  accordance  with  this 
view  he  proposed  for  the  recejition  of  the  zoophyte 
a new  group  of  alcyonarians  under  the  name  of 
‘ Spongicola?,’  as  distinguished  from  the  ‘Sabulicolaj’ 
{Pennutulte)  and  the  ‘ Rupicolac  ’ (Gorgonice). 

Dr.  Gray’s  view  seemed  in  many  respects  a natural 
one,  and  it  was  adopted  in  the  main  by  Dr.  Brandt 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  in  IS.'iO  published  a long 
memoir,  describing  a number  of  specimens  brought 
from  Japan  to  Russia.  Dr.  Brandt  referred  what  he 
believed  to  be  a zoophyte  consisting  of  the  coil  and 
the  crust,  to  a special  group  of  sclerobasic  zoanth- 
carians  wdth  a silicious  axis. 

One  consideration  militated  strongly  against  this 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Gray'  and  Professor  Brandt.  No 
known  zoophyte  had  a purely  silicious  axis;  and 
such  an  axis  made  up  of  loose  separate  spicules 
seemed  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  harmony  of 
the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  silicious  spicules  of 
all  forms  and  sizes  were  conceivable  in  sponges ; 
and  in  1857  Professor  Milue-Edwards,  on  the 
authority  of  Valenciennes,  who  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  structure  of  the  Oorgonitr,  combined 
the  sponge  with  the  silicious  rope,  and  degraded  the 
zoophyte  to  the  rank  of  an  encrusting  parasite. 

Anything  very  strange  coming  from  Japan  is  to 
be  regarded  with  some  distrust.  The  Japanese  are 
w'onderfully  ingenious,  and  one  favourite  aim  of 
their  misdirected  industry  is  the  fabrication  of  im- 
possible monsters  by  the  curious  combination  of  the 
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parts  of  different  animals.  It  was  therefore  quite 
j)Ossible  that  the  whole  thing  might  he  an  imposi- 
tion : that  some  beautiful  spicules  separated  from 
an  unknown  organism  had  been  twisted  into  a whisp 
by  the  Japanese,  and  then  manipulated  so  as  to 
have  their  fibres  naturally  bound  together  by  the 
sponges  and  zoophytes  which  are  doubtless  rapidly 
developed  in  the  Mongolian  rock-pools.  Ehrenberg, 
when  he  examined  Uyalonema,  took  this  view.  He 
at  once  recognized  the  silicious  strands  as  the  spicules 
of  a sponge  quite  independent  of  the  zoophyte  with 
which  they  were  encrusted ; but  he  suggested  that 
these  might  have  been  artificially  combined  into  the 
spiral  coil  and  placed  under  artificial  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  a sponge  of  a different 
species  round  their  base.  The  condition  in  w'hich 
many  specimens  reach  Europe  is  certainly  calculated 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  their  genuineness.  It  seems 
that  the  bundles  of  spicules  made  up  in  various 
ways,  are  largely  sold  as  ornaments  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  coils  of  spicules  are  often  stuck  upright 
with  their  upper  ends  in  circular  holes  in  stones. 
Mr.  Huxley  exhibited  a few  years  ago  at  the 
Linnman  Society  a beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind 
now  in  che  British  Museum : — a stone  has  been 
bored,  probably  by  a colony  of  boring  molluscs,  and 
a whole  colony  of  llyalonemas,  old  and  young,  are 
apparently  growing  out  of  the  burrows,  the  larger 
individuals  more  than  a foot  in  length,  and  the 
young  ones  down  to  an  inch  or  so,  like  tiny  camel’s- 
hair  pencils.  All  these  are  encrusted  by  the  usual 
zoophyte,  which  also  extends  here  and  there  over 
the  stone  (glued  on  probably),  but  there  is  no  trace 
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of  the  sponge.  Such  an  association  is  undoubtedly 
artificial. 

Dr.  Bowerbank,  another  great  sponge  authority, 
takes  yet  another  view,  lie  maintains  “ that  the 
silicious  axis,  its  envelopment,  and  the  basal  sponge 
are  all  parts  of  the  same  animal.”  The  polyps 
he  regards  as  ‘ oscula,’  forming  with  the  coil  a 
‘ columnar  cloacal  system.’ 

Professor  Slax  Schultze,  of  Bonn,  examined  with 
great  care  several  perfect  and  imperfect  specimens  of 
Jlyalonema  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,  and  in  1800 
published  an  elaborate  description  of  its  structure. 
According  to  Schultze,  the  conical  sponge  is  the 
body-mass  of  Ilyalonema,  a sponge  allied  in  every 
respect  to  Euplectella ; and  tlie  siliceous  coil  is  an 
appendage  of  tbe  sponge  formed  of  modified  spicules. 
The  zoophyte  is  of  course  a distinct  animal  altogether, 
and  its  only  connection  with  the  sponge  is  one  of 
‘commensalism.’  It  ‘chums’  with  the  sponge  for 
some  purpose  of  its  own, — certainly  getting  support 
from  the  coil,  probably  sharing  tbe  oxygen  and 
organic  matters  carried  in  by  the  ciliary  system  of 
the  sponge  passages.  This  style  of  association  is 
very  common.  AVe  have  another  example  of  the 
same  thing  in  Pahjthoa  axinellae,  Schmidt,  a con- 
stant ‘commensal’  with  Axinella  cinnaviomea  and 
A.  verrucosa,  two  Adriatic  sponges. 

In  1861  Professor  Barboza  du  Bocage,  director 
of  tbe  Atuseum  of  Natural  History  in  Lisbon,  com- 
municated to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  the 
unexpected  news  that  a species  of  Ilyalonema  had 
been  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Portugal ; and  in  1865 
he  published,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society, 
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an  additional  note  on  the  habitat  of  Uyalonema  lu»i~ 
tanicum.  It  appears  that  the  fishermen  of  Setubal 
frequently  bring  up  on  their  lines,  from  a consider- 
able depth,  coils  of  silicious  threads  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Japanese  species,  which  they 
even  surpass  in  size,  sometimes  attaining  a length  of 
about  50  centimetres.  The  fishermen  seem  to  be  very 
familiar  w'ith  them.  They  call  them  ‘ sea-whips,’ 
but  with  the  characteristic  superatition  of  their  class 
they  regard  all  these  extraneous  matters  as  ‘ unlucky,’ 
and  usually  tear  them  in  pieces  and  throw  them 
into  the  water.  Judging  from  some  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  from  Senhor  du  Bocage’s 
figure,  the  ‘ glass-rope  ’ of  the  Portuguese  form  is 
not  so  thick  as  that  of  S.  sipboldi.  There  is  also 
some  slight  difference  in  the  sculpture  of  the  long 
needles,  but  the  structure  of  the  sponge  and  the  very 
characteristic  forms  of  the  small  spicules  are  identical 
in  the  two.  I doubt  if  there  be  more  than  varietal 
distinctions  between  the  two  forms ; and  if  that  be 
so,  it  adds  another  to  the  list  of  species  common  to 
our  seas  and  the  seas  of  Japan. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  this  discussion  w'as  that  all  this  time  we  had 
been  looking  at  the  sponge  upside  down,  and  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  reverse  it.  We  had 
probably  taken  this  notion  from  the  specimens  stuck 
in  stones,  brought  from  Japan,  and  the  sponge  cer- 
tainly looked  very  like  the  base  of  the  edifice.  When- 
ever the  sponges  were  dredged  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  compared  with  allied  things,  it  became  evident 
that  the  whisp  was  an  organ  of  support  passing  out 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  sponge,  and  that  the  flat. 
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or  slightly-cupped  disk,  with  a papilla  in  the  centre 
receiving  the  upper  end  of  the  coil,  with  large  oscular 
openings,  and  a fringe  of  delicate  radiating  spicules 
round  the  edge,  was  the  top  of  the  sponge,  spreading 
out  probably  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ooze. 

In  essential  structure  Uyalonenia  very  closely  re- 
sembles Uollenia,  and  the  more  characteristic  forms 
of  the  Ilcxactinellidie.  The  surface  of  the  sponge  is 
supported  by  a square  network,  formed  by  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  four  secondary  rays  of 
five-rayed  spicules,  and  the  sarcode  which  binds  these 
branches  together  is  full  of  minute  feathered  five- 
rayed  spicules,  which  project  from  the  branches  like 
a delicate  fringe.  The  oscula  are  chiefly  on  the  upper 
disk,  and  lead  into  a number  of  irregular  passages 
which  traverse  the  body  of  the  sponge  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  w'e  trace  its  development,  the  coil 
loses  its  mystery.  On  one  of  the  lloltenice  from  the 
Butt  of  the  Lews,  there  was  a little  accumulation 
of  greenish  granular  matter  among  the  fibres.  On 
placing  this  under  the  microscope  it  turned  out  to 
be  a number  of  very  young  sponges,  scarcely  out  of 
their  germ  state.  They  w'cre  all  at  first  sight  very 
much  alike,  minute  pear-shaped  bodies,  with  a long 
delicate  pencil  of  silky  spicules  taking  the  jilace  of 
the  pear -stalk.  On  closer  examination,  however,  these 
little  germs  proved  to  belong  to  different  species, 
each  showing  unmistakeably  the  characteristic  forms 
of  its  special  spicules.  Most  of  them  were  the  young 
of  Tiaiphonia,  but  among  them  were  several  llolteniw, 
and  one  or  two  were  at  once  referred  to  Jlyalonema. 
In  two  or  three  hauls  in  the  same  locality  we  got 
them  in  every  subsequent  stage — beautiful  little 
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pear-shaped  things,  a centimetre  long,  with  a single 
osculum  at  the  top,  and  the  Avhisp  like  a small 
brush.  At  this  stage  the  Pahjthoa  is  usually  absent, 
but  when  the  body  of  the  sponge  has  attained  15  mm. 
or  so  in  length  very  generally  a little  pink  tubercle 
may  l)e  detected  at  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  sponge  body  and  the  coil,  the  germ  of  the  first 
polyp. 

lli/alonema  Insi/anicum,  B.vkboza  du  Bocage,  the 
species  met  with  in  the  British  seas  and  along 
the  coast  of  western  Europe,  appears  to  be  loc.al, 
but  very  abundant  at  the  stations  where  it  occurs. 
I am  still  in  doubt  whether  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  identical  with  the  Japanese  species,  H.  sieboldi, 
Cray. 

During  ^Ir.  Gwyn  Jeffreys’  cruise  in  1870,  two 
specimens  of  a wonderful  sponge  belonging  also  to  the 
Ilexactinellidje  were  dredged  in  374  fathoms  in  rocky 
ground  otf  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  larger  of  these 
forms  a complete  vase  of  a very  elegant  form,  nearly 
ninety  centimetres  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  about 
si.xtyin  height  (Fig.  07).  The  sponge  came  up  folded 
together,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  a piece 
of  coarse,  greyish-coloured  blanket.  Its  minute 
structure  is,  however,  very  beautiful.  It  consists, 
like  Iloltenia,  of  two  netted  layers,  an  outer  and 
an  inner,  formed  by  the  symmetrical  interlacing  of 
the  four  cross  branches  of  five-rayed  spicules ; and, 
as  in  Iloltenia  and  Jtossella,  the  sarcode  is  full  of 
extremely  minute  five  and  six-rayed  spicules,  which, 
however,  have  a thoroughly  distinct  character  of 
their  own,  with  here  and  there  a very  beautiful 
rosette-like  spicule,  another  singular  modification  of 
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the  hexradlate  type  characteristic  of  this  group. 
Between  the  two  netted  surfaces  the  sponge  sub- 
stance is  formed  of  loose  curving  meshes  of  loosely 
aggregated  bundles  of  long  simple  fibres,  sparsely 
mixed  with  spicules  of  other  forms.  This  sponge 
seems  to  live  fixed  to  a stone.  There  are  no 
anchoring  spicules,  and  the  bottom  of  the  vase, 


Fio  67. — ^t4»ncina  KictfT.  One-eighth  tbe  natural  (No.  36,  1870.) 


which  in  our  two  specimens  is  a good  deal  con- 
tracted and  has  a square  shape  something  like  an 
old  Irish  ‘mother,’  has  apparently  been  torn  from 
some  attachment.  This  fine  species  was  named 
Askonema  aetubaleme,  and  very  briefly  described 
from  a specimen  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  by  Mr. 
Saville  Kent,  in  a paper  in  which  he  noticed  some 
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of  the  sponges  diHjtlged  from  Mr.  Marshall  Hall’s 
yacht.* 

Sponges  belonging  to  other  groups  from  the  deep 
water  were  nearly  equally  interesting.  I have 
already  alluded,  p.  188,  to  the  handsome  branching 
sponges  belonging  to  the  Esperadim,  which  abound 
off  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Portugal.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  a number  of  species 
were  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  belonging  to  a 
group  which  were  at  fir.st  confused  with  the  llcxac- 
tinellidic,  on  account  of  their  frequently  forming  a 
similar  and  equally  beautiful  continuous  network  of 
silica,  so  as  to  assume  the  same  resemblance  to  deli- 
cate lace  when  boiled  in  nitric  acid.  The  Corallio- 
spongim  differ,  however,  from  the  Ilexactinellidse  in 
one  very  fundamental  character.  While  in  the  latter 
the  spicule  is  bexradiate,  in  the  former  it  consists 
of  a shaft  with  three  diverging  rays  at  one  end. 
These  frequently  spread  in  one  plane,  and  they  often 
re-divide,  and  frequently  the  spaces  between  them  are 
filled  up  with  a secondary  expanse  of  silica,  variously 
frilled  and  netted  on  the  edge,  so  as  to  give  the  spicule 
the  appearance  of  an  ornamental  flat-headed  tack. 
These  three-rayed  stars  or  disks,  in  combination,  suj)- 
port  the  outer  membrane  of  sponges  of  this  order ; 
and  spicules  of  the  same  type,  fused  together  accord- 
ing to  various  plans,  form  the  sponge  skeleton. 

This  group  of  sponges  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
known.  They  seem  to  pass  into  such  forms  as 
(Jeodia  and  Telhya ; and  the  typical  example  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  is  the  genus  Darty- 
localyx,  represented  by  the  cup-shaped  pumiee-like 
•*  ^^onlhly  .Mirrosenpio  .lotiriial,  NovernWr  1,  IS70. 
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masses  which  are  thrown  ashore  from  time  to  time 
on  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Professor  P.  Martin  Duncan  has  already  published 
an  account  of  the  stony  corals  (the  Madreporaria)  of 
the  cruise  of  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ in  1869,  and  he  has 
now  in  hand  those  procured  off  the  coast  of  Portugal 
in  1870,  some  of  which  are  of  eyen  greater  interest 
from  their  close  resemblance  to  certain  cretaceous 
forms.  Twelve  species  of  stony  corals  were  dredged 
in  1869. 

Caryophyllia  borealis,  Fleming  (Fig.  4,  p.  27),  is 
very  abundant  at  moderate  depths,  particularly  along 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  many  varieties  are 
found.  The  greatest  depth  at  which  this  species  was 
dredged  is  705  fathoms.  It  is  found  fossil  in  the 
mioeene  and  pliocene  beds  of  Sicily. 

Ceralocyathus  ornatus,  Seguenza. — Of  this  pretty 
coral  only  a single  specimen  was  taken  in  705 
fathoms,  off  the  Butt  of  the  Lews.  It  had  not  pre- 
viously been  known  as  a recent  species,  and  was 
described  by  Seguenza  from  the  Sicilian  mioeene 
tertiaries.  Flabellum  laciniaium,  Edwards  and 
IIaime,  was  frequent  in  water  from  100  to  400 
fathoms,  from  Fmroe  to  Cape  Clear.  From  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  outer  crust,  this  coral  is 
excessively  brittle;  and  although  many  hundreds 
came  up  in  the  dredge,  scarcely  half-a-dozen  examples 
were  entire.  Another  fine  species  of  the  same  genus, 
Flabellum  distinctum  (Fig.  68),  was  dredged  on 
several  occasions  off  the  Portuguese  coast  in  1870. 
The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  species,  is 
that  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  a form  living  in 
the  seas  of  Japan. 
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Lophohelia  prolifera,  Pallas  (Fig.  30,  p,  169). 
— Many  varieties ; abundant  at  depths  from  150 
to  500  fathoms  all  along  the  west  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  at  temperatures  varying  from 
0°  to  10°  C.  In  some  places, — as,  for  example,  at 
Station  54,  between  Scotland  and  Fiferoe,  and  Station 
15,  between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the 
Porcupine  Bank, — there  seem  to  he  regular  banks 
of  it,  the  dredge  coming  up  loaded  with  fragments, 
living  and  dead. 

Five  allied  species  of  the  genus  Amphihelia  oc- 
curred more  sparingly. 


Allopora  oculina,  Ehrenbero,  a very  beautiful 
form,  of  which  a few  specimens  were  procured  in  the 
‘ cold  area,'  at  depths  a little  over  300  fathoms. 

Thccopmmmia  socialis,  Pourtales  (Fig.  69),  a form 
closely  allied  to  Balanophyllia,  and  resembling  some 
crag  species.  It  had  been  previously  dredged  by 
Count  Pourtales  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Theco- 
psammia  is  tolerably  common  in  deep  water  in  the 
‘ cold  area,’  growing  in  patches,  five  or  six  examples 
sometimes  coming  up  on  one  stone. 
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I have  already  adverted  to  the  danger  we  run  in 
estimating  the  relative  proportions  in  which  any 
special  groups  may  enter  into  the  sum  of  the  abyssal 
fauna,  by  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  recovered 
by  any  single  method  of  capture.  From  their  con- 
siderable size,  the  length  and  rigidity  of  their  strag- 
gling rays,  and  their  habit  of  clinging  to  fixed  ob- 
jects, the  Echinodermata  are  not  very  readily  taken 
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by  the  dredge,  but  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
‘hempen  tangles.’  It  is  possible  that  this  circum- 
stance may  to  a certain  extent  exaggerate  their 
apparent  abundance  at  great  depths,  hut  we  have 
direct  evidence  in  the  actual  numbers  which  are 
brought  up,  that  in  some  places  they  must  be  won- 
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(lorfully  numerous;  and  we  frequently  dredge  sponges 
and  corals  actually  covered  with  them  in  the  atti- 
tudes in  which  they  lived,  nestling  among  their  fibres 
and  in  the  angles  of  their  branches.  I have  counted 
seventy-three  examples  of  Amphiura  abyaaicola,  small 
and  large,  sticking  to  one  Holtenia. 

Both  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  extreme 
rarity,  and  of  the  important  part  they  have  borne 
in  the  fauna  of  some  of  the  past  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history,  the  first  order  of  the  Echinoderms, 
the  Crinoidea,  has  always  had  a special  interest  to 
naturalists;  and,  on  the  watch  as  we  were  for 
missing  links  which  might  connect  the  present  with 
the  past,  we  eagerly  welcomed  any  indication  of  their 
presence.  Crinoids  were  very  abundant  in  the  seas 
of  the  Silurian  period;  deep  beds  of  carboniferous 
limestone  are  often  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
little  else  than  their  skeletons,  the  stem  joints  and 
cups  cemented  together  by  limy  sediment;  and 
dozens  of  the  perfect  crowns  of  the  elegant  lily- 
encrinite  are  often  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
slabs  of  the  muschelkalk.  But  during  the  lapse  of 
ages  the  whole  order  seems  to  have  been  worsted 
in  the  ‘ struggle  for  life.’  They  become  scarce  in  the 
newer  mezozoic  beds,  still  scarcer  in  the  tertiaries, 
and  up  to  within  the  last  few  years  only  two 
living  stalked  crinoids  were  known  in  the  seas 
of  the  present  period,  and  these  appeared  to  be; 
confined  to  deep  water  in  the  seas  of  the  Antilles, 
whence  fishermen  from  time  to  time  bring  up  muti- 
lated specimens  on  their  lines.  Their  existence  has 
been  known  for  more  than  a century;  but  although 
many  eyes  have  l)een  wateliing  for  them,  until  very 
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lately  not  more  than  twenty  specimens  had  reached 
Europe,  and  of  these  only  two  showed  all  the  joints 
and  plates  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  soft  parts  were 
lost  in  all. 

These  two  species  belong  to  the  genus  Petitacrinus, 
which  is  well  represented  in  the  beds  of  the  lias  and 
oolite,  and  sparingly  in  the  white  chalk ; and  are 
named  respectively  Pentacnniia  aatcria,  L.,  and  P. 
miilleri,  Oersted.  Fig.  70  represents  the  first  of  the.«e. 
This  species  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  year 
1755,  when  a specimen  was  brought  to  Paris  from 
the  island  of  Martinique,  and  described  by  Guettard 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
For  the  next  hundred  years  an  example  turned  up 
now  and  then  from  the  Antilles.  Ellis  described 
one,  now  in  the  Ilunterian  Museum  in  Glasgow 
University,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1701.  One  or  two  found  their  way  into  the  museums 
of  Copenhagen,  Bristol,  and  Paris ; two  into  the 
British  Museum;  and  one  fortunately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Professor  Johannes  Miiller  of 
Berlin,  who  published  an  elaborate  account  of  it  in 
the  Tx'ansactions  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy  for 
1813.  Within  the  last  few  years,  ^Ir.  Damon  of 
Weymouth,  a well-known  collector  of  natural  his- 
tory objects,  has  procured  several  very  good  speci- 
mens, which  are  now  lodged  in  the  museums  of 
Moscow,  el  bourne,  Liverpool,  and  London. 

Pculacrimts  ualeria  may  he  taken  as  the  type  of 
its  order;  I will  therefore  describe  it  brieflv.  Tlie 
animal  consists  of  two  well-marked  portions,  a stem 
and  a head.  Tlie  stem,  wliich  is  often  from  10  to 
00  centimetres  in  length,  eonsists  of  a series  of 
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flattened  calcareous  joints ; it  may  be  snapped  over 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  any  two  of  these 
joints,  and  by  slipping  the  point  of  a pen-knife  into 
the  next  suture  a single  joint  may  he  removed  entire. 
The  joint  has  a hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
one  might  pass  a fine  needle.  This  hole  forms  part 
of  a canal  filled  during  life  with  a gelatinous  nutri- 
ent matter  which  runs  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem,  branches  in  a complicated  way  through 
the  plates  of  the  cup,  and  finally  passes  through 
the  axis  of  each  of  the  joints  of  the  arms,  and  of 
the  ultimate  pinnules  which  fringe  them.  On  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  stem-joint  tliere 
is  a very  graceful  and  characteristic  figure  of  five 
radiating  oval  leaf-like  spaces,  each  space  surrounded 
by  a border  of  minute  alternate  ridges  and  grooves. 
The  ridges  of  the  upper  surface  of  a joint  fit  into 
the  grooves  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  joint  above 
it ; so  that,  though  from  being  made  up  of  man 
joints  the  steal  admits  of  a certain  amount  of 
motion,  that  motion  is  very  limited. 

As  the  border  of  each  star-like  figure  exactly 
fits  the  border  of  the  star  abov'e  and  below,  tlic  five 
leaflets  within  the  border  are  likewise  placed  directly 
one  above  the  other.  Within  these  leaflets  the 
limy  matter  which  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
joint  is  more  loosely  arranged  than  it  is  outside,  and 
five  oval  bands  of  strong  fibres  pass  in  the  inter- 
spaces right  through  the  joints,  from  joint  to  joint, 
from  one  end  of  the  stem  to  the  other.  These 
fibrous  bands  give  the  column  great  strength.  It 
is  by  no  means  easily  broken  even  when  dead  and 
dry.  Tliey  also,  by  tlieir  elasticity,  admit  a ee-rtain 
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amount  of  passive  motion.  There  are  no  muscles 
between  the  joints  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  animal 
docs  not  appear  to  be  able  to  move  its  stalk  at 
will.  It  is  probably  only  gently  waved  by  the  tides 
and  currents,  and  bv  the  movements  of  its  ow'n  arms. 

In  Penlacriiiits  asleria  about  every  seventeenth 
joint  of  the  lower  mature  part  of  the  stem,  is  a little 
deeper  or  thicker  than  the  others,  and  bears  a whorl 
of  five  long  tendrils  or  cirri.  The  stem  is,  even 
near  the  base,  slightly  pentagonal  in  section,  and 
it  becomes  more  markedly  so  towards  the  head. 
The  cirri  start  from  shallow  grooves  between  the 
projecting  angles  of  tlie  pentagon,  so  that  they  are 
ranged  in  five  straight  rows  up  and  down  the  stem. 
The  cirri  are  made  up  of  about  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
seven  short  joints  ; they  start  straight  out  from  the 
stem  rigid  and  stiff,  but  at  the  end  they  usually 
curve  downwards,  and  the  last  joint  is  sharp  and 
clawlike.  These  tendrils  have  no  true  muscles ; 
they  have,  however,  some  power  of  cbntracting  round 
resisting  objects  which  they  touch,  and  there  are 
often  star-fishes  and  other  sea  animals  entangled 
among  them.  The  specimen  figured  has  thus  be- 
come the  temporary  abode  of  a very  elegant  species 
of  Asteroporpa. 

Near  the  head  the  cirri  become  shorter  and 
smaller,  and  their  w'horls  closer.  The  reason  of 
tin's  is  that  the  stem  grows  immediately  below  the 
head,  and  the  cirrus-bearing  joints  are  formed  in 
this  position,  the  intermediate  joints  being  produced 
afterwards  below  and  above  eacli  cirrated  joint, — 
which  they  gradually  separate  from  the  one  on  either 
side  of  it,  till  the  number  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
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intermediate  joints  is  eomplete.  At  the  top  of  the 
stem  five  little  ealcareous  lumps  like  buttons  stand 
out  from  the  projeeting  ridges,  and  upon  these  and 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  the  cup  wliicli 
holds  the  viscera  of  the  animal  is  placed.  These 
buttons  are  of  but  little  moment  in  this  form,  hut 
they  represent  joints  which  are  often  developed  into 
large,  highly-ornamented  plates  in  the  various  tribes 
of  its  fossil  ancestors.  They  are  called  the  ‘ basal  ’ 
plates  of  the  cup.  Next,  in  an  upper  tier,  alternating 
with  the  last,  we  have  a row  of  five  oblong  plates 
opposite  the  grooves  of  the  stem,  and  all  cemented 
into  a ring.  These  plates  are  separate  when  the 
animal  is  young ; they  are  called  the  ‘ first  radial  ’ 
plates.  They  are  the  first  of  long  chains  of  joints 
which  are  continued  to  the  ends  of  the  arms.  Imme- 
diately above  these  plates,  and  resting  upon  them, 
there  is  a second  row  of  plates  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  only  they  remain  separate  from  one 
another,  never  uniting  into  a ring.  Tlicsc  are  the 
‘ second  radials,’  and  immediately  upon  these  rest 
a third  series  of  five,  very  like  the  plates  of  the 
other  two  rows,  only  their  upper  surfaces  rise  into 
a cross  ridge  in  the  centre,  and  they  have  the 
two  sides  bevelled  off  like  the  eaves  of  a gable,  to 
admit  of  two  joints  being  seated  upon  each  of  them 
instead  of  one.  This  last  ring  of  joints  are  the 
‘ radial  axillaries,’  and  above  these  we  have  the  first 
bifurcation  of  the  arms.  These  three  rings  of 
radial  joints  form  the  true  cup.  In  the  modern 
species  they  are  very  small,  but  in  many  fossils 
they  acquire  a large  size,  and  enclose,  frequently 
with  the  aid  of  various  rows  of  intermediate  or 
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inter-radial  plates  and  a row  of  basals,  a large 
body-cavity.  Tlie  two  upper  joints  of  each  ray 
arc  separated  from  those  of  tlie  ray  next  it  by  a 
prolongation  downwards  of  the  plated  skin  which 
covers  the  upper  surface  or  ‘ disk  ’ of  the  body. 
Seated  upon  the  bevelled  sides  of  each  radial-axil- 
lary joint,  there  is  a series  of  five  joints,  the  last 
of  the  five  bevelled  again  like  the  radial  axillaries 
for  the  insertion  of  two  joints.  These  live  joints 
form  the  first  series  of  ‘ brachials,'  and  from  the 
base  of  this  series  the  arms  become  free. 

The  first  of  the  brachial  joints,  that  is  to  say, 
the  joint  immediately  above  tlie  radial  axillary,  is, 
as  it  were,  split  in  two  by  a peculiar  kind  of  joint, 
called,  by  Muller,  a ‘ syzygy.’  All  the  ordinary  joints 
of  the  arms  are  provided  with  muscles  producing 
various  motions,  and  binding  the  joints  firmly 
together.  The  syzygics  are  not  so  provided,  and 
the  arms  arc  consequently  easily  snapped  across 
where  these  occur.  This  is  a beautiful  provision  for 
the  safety  of  an  animal  which  has  so  wide  and 
complicated  a crown  of  appendages.  If  one  of  the 
arms  get  entangled,  or  fall  into  the  jaws  or  claws  of 
an  enemy,  by  a jerk  tbe  star-fish  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  the  embarrassed  arm ; and  as  all  this  group 
have  a wonderful  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts,  the 
arm  is  soon  restored. 

AVhen  the  animal  is  dying,  it  generally  breaks  off 
its  arms  at  these  syzygies ; so  that  almost  all  the 
specimens  which  have  been  brought  to  Europe  have 
arrived  with  the  arms  separate  from  the  body. 

About  six  arm-joints  or  so  above  the  first  on 
either  branch  there  is  a second  brachial  accessory  and 
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another  bifurcation,  and  seven  or  eight  joints  farther 
on  another,  and  so  on,  hut  more  irregularly  the 
farther  from  the  centre,  till  each  of  the  five  primary 
rays  has  divided  into  from  twenty  to  thirty  ultimate 
branches,  producing  a rich  crown  of  more  than  a 
hundred  arms.  The  upper  surface  of  each  arm-joint 
is  deeply  grooved,  the  lower  arched;  and  from  ojie 
side  of  each,  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  arm, 
there  springs  a series  of  flattened  ossicles.  These 
form  the  ultimate  branchlets,  or  ‘ pinnules,’  wdiich 
fringe  the  arms  as  the  barbs  fringe  the  shaft  of  a 
feather.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  examples  of 
Fentacrintis  asteria  hitherto  procured  have  had  the 
soft  parts  destroyed  and  the  disk  more  or  less  injured. 
One  specimen,  however,  in  my  possession  is  quite 
perfect.  The  body  is  covered  above  by  a membrane 
closely  tesselatcd  with  irregularly-formed  flat  plates; 
this  membrane,  after  covering  the  disk,  dips  into 
the  spaces  between  the  series  of  radial  joints,  and 
with  the  joints  of  the  cup  completes  the  body-wall. 
The  mouth  is  a rounded  opening  of  considerable  size 
ill  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and  opens  into  a stomach 
passing  into  a short  curved  intestine  which  ends  in 
a long  excretory  tube, — the  so-called  ‘proboscis’  of 
the  fossil  crinoids, — which  rises  from  the  surface  of 
the  disk  near  the  mouth.  From  the  mouth  five 
deep  grooves,  bordered  on  either  side  by  small  square 
plates,  run  out  to  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  grooves  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
arms  and  pinnules,  while  in  the  angles  between  them 
five  thickened  masses  of  the  mailing  of  the  disk 
surround  the  mouth  like  valves.  These  were  at 
first  sujiposcd  to  answer  the  purpose  of  teeth.  The 
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crinoids,  however,  are  not  predatory  animals.  Their 
nutrition  is  effected  in  a very  gentle  manner.  The 
grooves  of  the  pinnules  and  arms  are  richly  ciliated. 
The  crinoid  expands  its  arms  like  the  petals  of  a full- 
blown flower,  and  a eurrent  of  sea-water  bearing 
organic  matter  in  solution  and  suspension  is  carried 
hy  the  cilia  along  the  brachial  and  radial  grooves 
to  the  mouth.  In  the  stomach  and  intestine  the 
water  is  exhausted  of  assimilable  matter,  and  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  excretory  proboscis  pre- 
vent the  exhausted  water  from  returning  at  once  into 
the  ciliated  passages. 

The  other  West  Indian  Pentacrinm — P.  Mulleri — 
seems  to  he  more  common  off  the  Danish  Islands 
than  P.  asteria.  The  animal  is  more  delicate  in 
form.  The  stem  attains  nearly  the  same  height, 
but  is  more  slender.  The  rings  of  cirri  occur  about 
every  twelfth  joint,  and  at  each  whorl  two  stem- 
joints  are  modified.  The  upper  joint  bears  the  facet 
for  the  insertion  of  the  cirrus,  and  the  second  is 
grooved  to  receive  its  thick  basal  portion,  which 
bends  downwards  for  a little  way  closely  adpressed 
to  the  stem,  before  beeoming  free.  The  syzygy  is 
between  the  two  modified  joints,  and  in  all  the  com- 
plete specimens  which  I have  seen  the  stem  is  broken 
through  at  one  of  these  stem  syzygies,  and  the  ter- 
minal stem-joint  is  worn  and  absorbed,  showing 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  for  long  free  from 
any  attachment  to  the  ground. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1870,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
dredging  from  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ at  a depth  of  1,095 
fathoms,  lat.  39°  42'  N.,  long.  9°  43'  W.,  with  a 
bottom  temperature  of  4°*3  C.  and  a bottom  of  soft 
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mud,  took  about  twenty  specimens  of  a handsome 
Penlacrinns  involved  in  tlie  ‘hempen  tangles;’  and 
this  splendid  addition  to  the  fauna  of  the  European 
seas  my  friend  has  done  me  the  honour  to  associate 
with  my  name. 

Penlacrinns  wycillp-thomsoui,  Jeffrey.s  (Fig.  71), 
is  intermediate  in  some  of  its  characters  between  P. 
asleria  and  P.  miilleri;  it  approaches  the  latter  species, 
however,  the  more  nearly.  In  a mature  specimen  the 
stem  is  about  120  mm.  in  length,  and  consists  of  five 
or  six  internodcs.  The  whorls  of  cirri  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  are  40  mm.  apart,  and  the  in- 
ternodes  contain  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  joints.  The 
cirri  are  rather  short  and  stand  straight  out  from  the 
nodal  joint,  or  curve  sharply  downwards,  as  in  P. 
mteria.  The  nodal  joint  is  single,  and  the  syzygy 
separates  it  from  the  joint  immediately  beneath  it, 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary 
internodal  stem-joint.  All  the  stems  of  mature 
examples  of  this  species  end  uniformly  in  a nodal 
joint,  surrounded  with  its  whorl  of  cirri,  which  curve 
downwards  into  a kind  of  grappling  root.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  terminal  joint  is  in  all  smoothed  and 
rounded,  evidently  by  absorption,  showing  that  the 
animal  had  for  long  been  free.  This  character  I 
have  remarked  as  occurring  in  some  specimens  of 
P.  miilleri.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  constant  in 
the  present  species,  and  that  the  animal  lives  loosely 
rooted  in  the  soft  mud,  and  can  change  its  place  at 
])leasure  by  swimming  with  its  pinnated  arms ; that 
it  is  in  fact  intermediate  in  this  respect  between 
the  free  genus  Anteclon  and  the  permanently  fixed 
crinoids. 
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A young  specimen  of  P.  wt/ville-thomsoni  gives  the 
mode  in  which  this  freedom  is  acquired.  The  total 
length  of  this  specimen  is  95  mm.,  of  which  the  head 
occupies  36  mm.  The  stem  is  broken  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  internode  from  the  head.  The 
lowest  complete  internode  consists  of  14  joints,  the 
next  of  18,  the  next  of  20,  and  the  next  of  26  joints. 
There  are  8 joints  in  the  cirri  of  the  lowest  whorl, 
10  in  those  of  the  second,  12  in  those  of  the  third, 
and  14  in  those  of  the  fourth.  This  is  the  reverse  of 
the  condition  in  adult  specimens,  in  all  of  which  the 
numbers  of  joints  in  the  internodes,  and  of  joints 
in  the  cirri,  decrease  regularly  from  below  upwards. 
The  broken  internode  in  the  young  example,  and 
the  three  internodes  above  it,  are  atrophied  and  un- 
developed, and  suddenly  at  the  third  node  from  the 
head  the  stem  increases  in  thickness,  and  looks  as 
if  it  were  fully  nourished.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  early  life  the  crinoid  is  attached,  and  that  it 
becomes  disengaged  by  the  withering  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem. 

The  structure  of  the  cup  is  the  same  as  in  P. 
asleriu  and  P.  miilleri.  The  basals  appear  in  the 
form  of  shield-like  projections  crowning  the  salient 
angles  of  the  stem.  Alternating  with  these  we  have 
well-developed  first  radials,  forming  a closed  ring 
and  articulating  to  free  second  radials  by  muscular 
joints.  The  second  radials  are  united  by  a syzygy 
to  the  radial  axillaries,  which  as  usual  give  off  each 
two  first  brachials  from  their  bevelled  sides.  A 
second  brachial  is  united  by  syzygy  to  the  first, 
and  normally  this  second  brachial  is  an  axillary, 
and  gives  off  two  simple  arms ; sometimes,  however. 
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the  radial  axillary  originates  a simple  arm  only  from 
one  or  both  of  its  sides,  thus  reducing  the  total 
number  of  the  arms ; and  sometimes  one  of  the  four 
arms  given  olf  from  the  bracliial  axillaries  again 
divides,  in  which  case  the  total  number  of  arms  is 
increased.  The  structure  of  the  disk  is  mueh  the 
same  as  in  the  species  of  the  genus  previously  known. 

Two  other  fixed  crinoids  were  dredged  from  the 
‘ Porcupine,’  and  these  must  be  referred  to  the  Apio- 
crinidio,  which  differ  from  all  other  sections  of  the 
order  in  the  structure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
At  a certain  point,  considerably  below  the  crown  of 
arms,  the  joints  of  the  stem  widen  by  the  greater 
development  of  the  calcareous  ring,  the  central 
tube  only  increasing  very  slightly  in  width.  The 
widening  of  the  stem  joints  increases  upwards  until 
a pear-shaped  body  is  produced,  usually  very  elegant 
in  form,  wdiicb,  looking  from  the  outside,  one  would 
take  for  the  calyx.  It  is,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a symmetrical  thickening  of  the  stem,  and  the 
body-cavity  occupies  a shallow'  depression  in  the  top 
of  it  included  within  the  plates  of  the  cup— the 
basals  and  radials — Avhich  are  thicker  and  more 
solid  than  in  other  crinoids,  b\it  otherwise  normally 
arranged.  The  stem  is  usually  long  and  simple 
until  near  the  ba.se,  where  it  forms  some  means  of 
attachment,  cither  as  in  the  celebrated  pear-encrinitos 
of  the  forest  marble,  a complicated  arrangement  of 
concentric  layers  of  calcareous  cement  which  fix  it 
firmly  to  some  foreign  body,  or,  as  in  the  chalk 
Bourgnetlicrinus  and  in  the  recent  ll/tizocrhim,  an 
irregular  series  of  jointed  branching  cirri. 

The  Apiocrinida*  attained  their  maximum  during 
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the  Jurassic  period,  when  they  were  represented  by 
many  fine  species  of  the  genera  Apiocrinm  and 
Millericrinus.  The  chalk  genus  Bourguetticrinua 
shows  many  symptoms  of  degeneracy.  The  head 
is  small,  and  the  arms  are  small  and  short.  The 
arm-joints  are  so  minute  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  up  a series  from  the  fragments  scattered 
through  the  chalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a cluster 
of  heads.  The  stem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dispro- 
portionately large  and  long,  and  one  is  led  to  suspect 
that  the  animal  was  nourished  chiefly  by  the  general 
surface  absorption  of  organic  matter,  and  that  the 
head  and  special  assimilative  organs  were  principally 
concerned  in  the  function  of  reproduction.  Bhizo- 
crimts  loffotenaia,  M.  Saks  (Fig.  72),  was  discovered 
in  the  year  180-1,  at  a depth  of  about  300  fathoms, 
off  the  Loffoten  islands,  by  G.  O.  Sars,  a son  of  tlie 
celebrated  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania  by  whom  it  was  described  in 
the  year  18GS.  It  is  obviously  a form  of  the  Apio- 
crinidsB  still  more  degraded  than  Bourguetticriiuui, 
which  it  closely  resembles.  The  stem  is  long  and 
of  considerable  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  head.  The  joints  of  the  stem  are  individually 
long  and  dice-box  shaped,  and  between  the  joints 
spaces  arc  left  on  either  side  of  the  stem  alternately, 
as  in  Bourguetticrinus  and  in  the  pentacrinoid  of 
Anledon,  for  the  insertion  of  fascicles  of  contractile 
fibres.  Towards  the  base  of  the  stem  branches 
spring  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  joints ; and  these, 
each  composed  of  a succession  of  gradually  diminish- 
ing joints,  divide  and  re-divide  into  a bunch  of 
fibres,  wliieh  frecpiently  expand  at  tlie  ends  into  thin 
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calcareous  laminaj,  clinging  to  small  pieces  of  shell, 
grains  of  sand — anything  which  may  improve  the 
anchorage  of  the  crinoid  in  the  soft  mud  which  is 
nearly  universal  at  great  depths. 

In  Rhizocrinm  the  basal  series  of  plates  of  the 
cup  are  not  distinguishable.  They  are  masked  in 
a closed  ring  at  the  top  of  the  stem ; and  whether 
the  ring  be  composed  of  the  fused  basals  alone,  or 
of  an  upper  stem-joint  with  the  basals  within  it 
forming  a ‘rosette,’  as  in  the  calyx  of  Antedon,  is 
a question  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a careful 
tracing  of  successive  stages  of  development.  The 
first  radials  are  likewise  fused,  and  form  the  upper 
wider  portion  of  the  funnel-shaped  calyx.  The  first 
radials  arc  deeply  excavated  above  for  the  insertion 
of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  which  unite  them  to 
the  second  radials  by  a true  (or  moveable)  joint. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  connection 
with  this  species  is,  that  the  first  radials — the  first 
joints  of  the  arm — are  variable  in  number,  some 
examples  having  four  rays,  some  five,  some  six,  and 
a very  small  number  seven,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions. Out  of  seventy-five  specimens  examined 
by  Sars,  there  were — 

15  with  4 arms. 

43  „ 5 „ 

15  „ 6 „ 

2 „ 7 

This  variability  in  so  important  a character,  par- 
ticularly when  associated  with  so  great  a prepon- 
derance in  bulk  of  the  vegetative  over  the  more 
specially  animal  parts  of  the  organism,  must  un- 
doubtedly he  accepted  as  indicating  a deterioration 
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from  the  symmetry  and  compactness  of  the  i\pio- 
crinidm  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

The  anchylosed  ring  of  first  radials  is  succeeded  by 
a tier  of  free  second  radials,  which  are  united  by  a 
straight  syzygial  suture  to  the  next  series — the  radial 
axillaries.  The  surface  of  the  funnel-shaped  dilatation 
of  the  stem,  headed  by  the  ring  of  first  radials,  is 
smooth  and  uniform,  and  the  second  radials  and 
radial  axillaries  present  a smooth,  regularly-arched 
outer  surface.  The  radial  axillaries  differ  from  the 
corresponding  joints  in  most  other  known  crinoids 
in  contracting  slightly  above,  presenting  only  one 
articulating  facet,  and  giving  origin  to  a single  arm. 
The  arms,  Avhich  in  the  larger  specimens  are  from  10 
to  12  mm.  in  length,  consist  of  a scries  of  from  about 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  joints,  uniformly  trans- 
versely arched  externally,  and  deeply  grooved  within 
to  receive  the  soft  parts.  Each  alternate  joint  bears 
a pinnule,  the  pinnules  alternating  on  either  side  of 
the  axis  of  the  arm,  and  the  joint  which  does  not 
bear  a pinnule  is  united  to  the  pinnule-bearing  joint 
above  it  by  a syzygy : thus  joints  with  muscular 
connections  and  syzygies'  alternate  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  arm. 

The  pinnules,  twelve  to  fourteen  in  number,  con- 
sist of  a uniform  series  of  minute  joints,  united  by 
muscular  connections.  The  grooves  of  the  arms  and 
of  the  pinnules  arc  bordered  by  a double  series  of 
delicate  round  fenestrated  calcareous  plates,  which, 
when  the  animal  is  contracted  and  at  rest,  form  a 
closely  imbricated  covering  to  the  nerve,  and  the 
radial  vessel  with  its  delicate  ctecal  tentacles.  The 
mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and  radial 
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canals,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  arms,  pass 
across  the  disk,  and  arc  continuous  with  the  arm- 
grooves.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a row  of 
flexible  cirri,  arranged  nearly  as  in  the  pentacrinoid 
of  Antedon,  and  is  provided  with  five  oval  calcareous 
valve-like  plates  occupying  the  interradial  angles, 
and  closing  over  the  mouth  at  wdll.  A low  papilla 
in  one  of  the  interradial  spaces  indicates  the  position 
of  the  minute  excretory  orifice. 

Jthizocrinns  loffotemis  is  a very  interesting  addition 
to  the  British  fauna.  We  met  with  it  in  the  Paeroe 
Channel  in  the  year  1809 — three  examples,  greatly 
mutilated,  at  a depth  of  530  fathoms,  with  a bottom 
temperature  of  G'-4C.,  Station  12  (1808).  Several 
occurred  attached  to  the  beards  of  the  HoUch'kv,  off 
the  Butt  of  the  Lews,  and  specimens  of  considerable 
size  were  dredged  in  802  fathoms  off  Cape  Clear. 
The  range  of  this  species  is  evidently  very  wide.  It 
has  been  dredged  by  (J.  O.  Sars  off  the  north  of 
Norway  ; by  Count  Pourtales  in  the  Gulf- stream  off 
the  coast  of  Plorida ; by  the  Naturalists  on  board 
the  ‘Josephine,’  on  the  ‘Josephine  Bank,’  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; and  by  ourselves 
between  Shetland  and  Faeroe,  and  off  Ushant  and 
Cape  Clear. 

The  genus  Balinjcriuns  must  also  be  referred  to  the 
Apiocrinidie,  since  the  lower  portion  of  the  head  con- 
sists of  a gi’adually  expanding  funnel-shaped  piece, 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  coalesced  upper  stem- 
joints. 

The  stem  of  Bathycrinits gracilis  (Fig.  73)  is  long  and 
delicate  ; in  one  example  of  a stem  alone,  which  came 
up  in  the  same  haul  with  t he  one  nearly  perfect  speci- 
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men  which  was  procured,  it  was  90  mm.  in  len^h. 
The  joints  are  dice-box  shaped,  as  in  Rhizocrinwt, 
Ion"  and  delicate  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
3 0 mm.  in  lengtii  by  0 5 in  width  in  the  centre 
of  the  joint,  the  ends  expanding  to  a width  of 
I'O  mm.  As  in  Rhizocrinus,  the  joints  of  the  stem 
diminish  in  length  towards  the  head,  and  additions 
are  made  in  the  form  of  calcareous  laminse  beneatli 
the  coalesced  joints  which  form  the  base  of  the  cup. 

The  first  radials  are  five  in  number.  They  are 
closely  apposed,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fused 
as  in  Rhizocrinus,  since  the  sutures  show  quite  dis- 
tinctly. The  centre  of  each  of  these  first  radials  rises 
into  a sharp  keel,  while  the  sides  are  slightly  de- 
pressed towards  the  suture,  which  gives  the  calyx  a 
fluted  appearance,  like  a folded  filter-paper.  The 
second  radials  are  long,  and  free  from  one  another, 
joining  the  radial  axillaries  by  a straight  syzygial 
union.  They  are  most  peculiar  in  form.  A strong 
plate-like  keel  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  outer 
surfaces,  and  the  joint  is  deeply  excavated  on  either 
side,  rising  again  slightly  towards  the  edges.  The 
radial  axillary  shows  a continuation  of  the  same  keel 
through  its  low^er  half,  and  midway  up  the  joint  the 
keel  bifurcates,  leaving  a very  characteristic  diamond- 
shaped space  in  the  centre,  towards  the  top  of  the 
joint ; two  facets  are  thus  formed  for  the  insertion  of 
two  first  radials ; the  number  of  arms  i»  therefore 
ten.  The  arms  are  perfectly  simple,  and  in  our  single 
specimen  consist  of  twelve  joints  each.  There  is  no 
trace  of  pinnules,  and  the  arms  resemble  in  character 
the  pinnules  of  Rhizocrinus.  The  first  brachial  is 
united  to  the  second  by  a syzygial  joint,  but  after 
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that  the  syzy"ies  arc  not  repeated,  so  that  there  is 
only  one  of  these  peculiar  junctions  in  each  arm. 
The  arm-grooves  arc  bordered  hy  circular  fenes- 
trated jilates,  as  in  Ithhocrinus. 

Certain  marked  resemblances  in  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  in  the  structure  of  the  base  of  the  cup, 
and  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  ultimate 
parts  of  the  arms,  evidently'  associate  BaUnjerinus 
with  Ithhocrinus,  but  the  dilfcrences  are  very  wide. 
Five  free  keeled  and  sculptured  first  radials  replace 
the  uniform  smootli  ring  formed  by  these  plates 
in  llhizocrinus.  The  radial  axillaries  give  oif  each 
two  arms,  thus  recurring  to  the  more  usual  arrange- 
ment in  the  order,  and  the  alternate  syzygies  on 
the  arms,  which  form  so  remarkable  a character  in 
Ithhocrinus,  are  absent. 

Only'  one  nearly'  complete  specimen  and  a de- 
tached stem  of  this  very  remarkable  species  were 
met  with,  and  they  were  both  brought  up  from  the 
very  greatest  depth  which  has  as  yet  been  reached 
with  the  dredge,  2,1.36  fathoms,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  200  miles  south  of  Cape  Clear. 

It  would  seem,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
that  the  stalked  crinoids  arc  members  of  the  deep- 
sea  fauna.  A second  specimen  of  another  very 
remarkable  form,  Uolopns  rangi,  B’Orbigny,  has 
lately  been  procured  from  deep  water  otf  Barbadoes, 
and  that  species,  with  those  already  noted,  makes 
up  the  talc  of  living  forms  belonging  to  the  order 
which  arc  known  at  the  present  time.  It  is  unwise 
to  prophesy ; but  when  we  consider  that  the  first 
few  scrapes  of  the  dredge  at  great  depths  have 
added  two  remarkable  new  species  to  the  living 
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representatives  ol‘  this  group,  until  now  supposed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  that  all  the 
known  species  are  from  depths  beyond  the  limit 
of  ordinary  dredging,  wc  are  led  to  anticipate  that 
erinoids  may  probably  fonn  rather  an  important 
element  in  the  abyssal  fauna. 


Fio.  74.— hifmD*,  VVwillk  Thomroh  Oral  aniw^f-l.  Tlirf^'roiirttiR  the  tinliirnl 
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The  general  distribution  of  the  deep  sea  Astcridea 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Perhaps  the  most 
obvious  peculiarity  which  they  present  is  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  genera  Astrogouium,  Archaster, 
Astropccten,  and  their  allies.  Genera  belonging 
to  other  groups  do  not  apparently  become  less 
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numerous,  for  species  of  Asteracanthion,  Cribrella, 
Atteriscua,  and  Ophidiaater  are  as  abundant  as  they 
are  at  lesser  depths ; but  as  we  go  down  new  species 
with  tesselated  mailing  on  the  disk  and  massive 
marginal  plates  seem  to  be  perpetually  added.  In 
our  own  seas  some  few  very  characteristic  forms, 
such  as  Aatrogonium  phrygianum  and  Archaater 
undromeda  and  parellii,  are  on  the  verge  of  the  deep 
water,  and  are  now  and  then  taken  at  the  outer 
limit  of  shore  dredging,  or  on  fishing-lines  ; while  in 
the  deep  water  all  along  the  north  and  west  of  Scot- 
land Aatrogonium  gramdare,  Archaater  tenuiapinua, 
and  Aatropecten  arcticua  abound,  and  the  dredge 
is  enriched  from  time  to  time  with  examples  of  such 
forms  as  Archaater  bifrona  (Fig.  74),  A.  vexilUfer,  and 
Aatrogonium  longimanum,  Mobius.  Many  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  singular  little  group  of  which 
Pteraater  may  be  taken  as  a type,  but  I am  inclined 


Fio.  75  — Solujif<-r  funiffr.  Vox  l>uBrx 
ftixl  Kobkh.  Oral  aaiieut.  Natural  xuc. 
(No.  d5.  186d.) 


to  think  that  these  are  to 
be  referred  along  with  most 
of  the  characteristic  Ophiu- 
ridans  rather  to  a fauna  in- 
habiting median  depths,  and 
coming  within  range  of  the 
naturalist’s  dredge  on  the 
coast  of  Scandinavia,  than 
to  the  abyssal  fauna;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
few  other  forms,  such  as 


Solaater  furcifer  (Fig.  75),  and  Pediccllaater  tgpicua 
which,  although  beyond  the  200-fathom  line  on  the 


coast  of  Britain,  do  not  appear  to  have  a great 
range  of  depth. 
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Twenty-six  Echinideans  were  observed  during  the 
* Lightning  ’ and  ‘ Porcupine  ’ cruises  off  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Portugal  at  depths  ranging  from  100 
to  2,435  fathoms,  at  which  latter  depth  the  group 
was  represented  hy  a small  variety  of  Echinm  nor- 
vegicua,  and  a young  example  of  Brisaopaia  lyrifera. 

Among  the  Cidaridae,  Cidaria  papillata,  Leske, 
occurs  in  enormous  numbers  over  hard  ground,  at 
depths  from  100  to  400  fathoms.  This  species  has 
a very  wide  range,  inhabiting  an  apparently  un- 
broken belt  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  then  passing  into  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  a variable  form,  within  narrow  limits  of 
variation.  The  southern  specimens  gradually  pass 
into  the  form, — it  can  scarcely  be  called  a variety, — 
which  is  the  type  of  Lamarck’s  species,  (7.  hyatrix. 
Cidaria  affinia,  Philippi,  is  very  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  along  the  African  coast. 
I think  this  pretty  little  form  must  for  the 
present  be  considered  distinct.  The  body  spines 
are  bright  scarlet,  and  the  long  spines,  in  marked 
specimens,  are  brown  banded  with  red  or  rose,  so 
that  it  is  a singularly  pretty  object. 

The  genus  Porocidaria  and  the  three  species  of  the 
family  Echinothuridae,  and  their  interesting  relations 
to  fossil  forms,  have  already  been  considered;  but 
even  these  are  scarcely  more  suggestive  of  early 
times  than  two  genera  of  irregular  urchins,  one 
dredged  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  at 
the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel. 

The  first  of  these  is  Pourtaleaia,  one  species  of 
which,  P.  jeffreyai,  has  already  been  figured  and 
described  (p.  108).  According  to  the  classification  of 
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Desor,  which  makes  the  disjunct  arrangement  of  the 
amhulacra  at  the  apex  the  test  character  of  tiie 
Dysasteridae,  this  genus  should  be  referred  to  that 
group,  for  the  apical  disk  is  truly  decomposed  as  in 
Di/saster  and  CoUyriles,  and  not  merely  drawn  out 
as  in  Annnehytes.  From  the  arrangement  and  form 
of  the  pore  areas,  however,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance and  habit  of  the  animal,  I am  inclined  to  think 
■with  Alexander  Agassiz,  that  its  aflinities  are  more 
w'ith  such  forms  as  lufulmter.  Pourtalesia  must  be 
aberrant  in  whatever  group  it  may  be  placed. 

The  other  genus  Neolampas,  A.  Ac.,  associates  itself 
Avith  the  Cassidulidse  in  virtue  of  the  nearly  central 
pentagonal  mouth  Avith  a tolerably  distinct  flocelle, 
the  anal  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  posterior 
groove  excavated  in  a projecting  rostellum,  the  nar- 
roAV  ambulacral  areas,  and  the  small  compact  group 
of  apical  plates ; but  it  differs  from  all  knoAvn  genera 
of  the  family,  living  or  extinct,  in  having  no  trace  of 
a petaloid  arrangement  of  the  ambulacra,  which  are 
reduced  on  the  apical  surface  of  the  test  to  a single 
pore  passing  through  each  ambulacral  plate,  and 
thus  forming  a double  roAv  of  alternating  simple 
pores  for  each  ambulacral  area.  I think  I am  right 
in  identifying  a single  specimen,  nearly  20  mm.  in 
length,  Avhich  Ave  dredged  in  800  fathoms  Avater  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  Avith  the  species  dredged 
by  Count  Pourtales  at  depths  from  100  to  150 
fathoms,  in  the  Strait  of  Florida,  and  described  by 
Alexander  Agassiz  under  the  name  of  Ncolampaa 
rostellatus. 

Of  the  tAventy-six  Echinoderms  dredged  from  the 
‘ Porcupine,’  six — Echinus  Jlemingii,  Echinus  esculen- 
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Iks,  Psammechinus  miliaris,  Echinocyamtts  augulatus, 
Amphulettis  cordatus,  and  Spulaugus  puipurcus — may 
be  regarded  as  denizens  of  moderate  depths  in  the 
‘ Celtic  province,’  recent  observations  having  merely 
shown  that  they  have  a somewhat  greater  range  in 
depth  than  was  previously  supposed.  Probably  Spa- 
tangiis  raschi  may  be  an  essentially  deep-water  form 
having  its  head-quarters  in  the  same  region.  Seven 
species  — Cidcu-is  papillata.  Echinus  clegans,  E.  nor- 
vcgicus,  E.  rarispina,  E.  mici'ostoma,  Brissopsis  lyri- 
fera,  and  Trlpyhis  fmgilis — are  members  of  a fauna 
of  intermediate  depth  ; and  all,  with  the  doubtful  ex- 
ample of  Echinus  niicrosloma , have  been  observed  in 
comparatively  shallow  water  off  the  coasts  of  Scan- 
dinavia. Five  species — Cidaris  afftnis.  Echinus  melo, 
Toxopneustes  hrei-ispinosns,  Psammechinus  micro- 
tuberculatus,  and  Schizaster  canaliferus — are  recog- 
nized members  of  the  Lusitanian  and  Mediterranean 
faun»c ; and  seven — Porocidaris  purpurata,  Phor- 
mosonia  placenta,  Calceria  hyslrix,  C.  fenestrala, 
Neolanipas  rostellatus,  Pourlalesia  jeffrcysi,  and  P. 
phiale — arc  forms  which  have  been  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light  during  the  late  deep-sea  dredging 
operations,  whether  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  these 
must  be  referred  to  the  abyssal  fauna,  upon  whose 
confines  we  arc  now  only  beginning  to  encroach. 
Three  of  the  most  remarkable  generic  forms — Cal- 
ceria,  Xeolampas,  and  Pourlalesia — have  been  found 
by  Alexander  Agassiz  among  the  results  of  the  deep 
dredging  operations  of  Count  Pourtales  in  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  showing  a wide  lateral  distribution,  while 
even  a deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that 
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while  one  family  type,  the  ’Echinothuridcr,  has  been 
hitherto  only  known  in  a fossil  state,  the  entire 
fjroup  find  nearer  allies  in  the  extinct  faunae  of  the 
chalk  or  of  the  earlier  tcrtiaries  than  in  that  of 
the  present  period. 

As  I have  already  said,  the  mollusca  procured 
during  the  three  years’  dredging  are  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  for  identification  and  descrip- 
tion. From  the  large  number  of  new  species,  and 
from  the  complicated  relations  which  many  of  the 
forms  from  deep  water  bear  to  species  now  widely 
separated  from  them  in  space,  or  belonging  to  past 
geological  periods,  the  task  will  be  a difficult  one, 
and  we  cannot  expect  its  completion  for  some  time 
to  come.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
has  published  several  preliminary  sketches  which 
are  full  of  promise  that  his  complete  results  will 
he  of  the  highest  interest. 

Mr.  Gwyn  JeflFreys  believes  that  the  deep-water 
mollusca  which  were  dredged  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  area  examined  from  the  F*roe  Islands  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  are  almost  all  of  northern  origin.  Most  of 
the  species  which  have  been  already  described  were 
previously  known  from  the  Scandinavian  seas,  and 
many  of  the  undescribed  species  belong  to  northern 
genera.  Ho  points  out  that  the  molluscan  fauna 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  is  as  yet  almost  unknown  ; but  he 
reasons  from  the  large  collections  made  at  Spitz- 
bergen  by  Professor  Torell,  and  from  the  fact  that 
fragments  of  mollusca  have  been  brought  up  in 
many  deep-sea  soundings  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
that  the  fauna  is  probably  varied  and  rich.  He 
instances  soundings  taken  in  1868  by  the  Swedish 
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Arctic  Expedition,  which  reached  2, GOO  fathoms, 
when  a Cuma  and  a fragment  of  an  Antarle  came  up 
in  the  ‘ Bulldog  ’ machine.  He  adds,  “ It  is  evident 
that  tlie  majority,  if  not  the  Avhole  of  our  submarine 
(as  contradistinguished  from  littoral  or  phytopha- 
gous), mollusca  originated  in  the  North,  whence  they 
have  in  the  course  of  time  been  transported  south- 
wards by  the  great  Arctic  currents.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  have  found  their  way  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  to  have  left  their  remains  in  the  tertiary  or 
quaternary  formations  of  the  south  of  Italy ; some 
have  even  migrated  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

I have  great  hesitation  in  questioning  any  of  the 
conclusions  of  my  friend  !Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  so  excellent  an  authority, 
but  I confess  I do  not  quite  see  the  cogency  of  his 
reasoning  on  this  point.  It  would  seem  rather  that 
the  last  change  in  the  mollusca  n fauna  of  the  British 
urea,  at  moderate  depths,  consisted  in  the  retirement 
of  northern  species  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period 
and  the  immigration  of  southern  forms.  The  qua- 
ternary beds  of  the  Clyde  district  contain  a rich 
assemblage  of  mollusca ; those  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilothesay  especially  representing  the  deeper  part 
of  the  Laminarian  and  the  Coralline  zone.  The 
broad  characteristic  of  the  fauna  of  this  bed  is 
that  many  of  the  most  numerous  species — for 
example,  Peclen  ialandicus,  Tellina  calcarea,  and 
Natica  clama — are  now  extinct  in  the  seas  of 
Britain,  but  are  still  met  with  in  abundance  in  the 
seas  of  Scandinavia  and  Labrador ; while  many  forms 
now  extremely  common  in  the  British  seas  and 
having  a southern  extension  arc  entirely  absent. 
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We  found  some  of  the  I'lacial  shells  of  the  Clyde 
beds  living  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  our  region, 
— Tellina  calcarea,  for  instance,  was  very  common 
in  some  of  the  Ijords  in  Fd*roe.  It  seems  evident 
that  this  fauna  quietly  retreated  northwards  in  the 
face  of  slowly  altering  circumstances.  Such  an 
instance  of  change  of  fauna,  which  we  are  able  in 
a great  degree  to  trace  step  by  step,  has  an  interest- 
ing bearing  upon  the  great  question  of  the  contem- 
poraneity of  beds  containing  generally  the  same 
fauna  at  distant  localities.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  a block  of  perfectly  recent  silt  might  he  brought 
from  a locality  on  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
imbedding  precisely  the  same  species  of  mollusca 
as  those  contained  in  a block  of  the  Clyde  glacial 
clav,  and  the  mineral  character  of  the  matrix  in 
the  two  cases  might  correspond  most  closely ; ajiply- 
ing  the  ordinary  geological  rule,  those  two  blocks 
agreeing  in  their  paheontological  characters  ought 
to  he  contemporaneous, — but  we  know  that  while 
the  northern  silt  belongs  to  the  present  period,  the 
llritish  glacial  clays  are  overlain  by  a deep  series 
of  modern  deposits,  representing  the  lapse  of  a 
period  of  time  considerable  even  in  a geological 
sense,  and  containing  a fauna  of  a very  different 
character.  This  is  no  doubt  a comparatively  trifling 
case,  involving  beds  of  no  gi’eat  depth  or  import- 
ance, hut  it  is  a case  in  Avhich  two  beds  correspond 
palmontologically,  and  yet  we  Icnotc  that  they  are 
not  contemporaneous  from  one  of  them  being  overlain 
by  a considerable  thickness  of  newer  strata,  while  the 
other  is  now  forming,  and  thus  furnishes  a date,  a 
rare  and  valuable  thing  in  geology. 
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I have  already  pointed  out  that  in  reasoning  upon 
the  ground  of  identity  of  deep-sea  forms  with  species 
liitherto  found  in  Scandinavia,  we  must  remember 
tlmt  the  conditions  of  temperature  of  our  southern 
seas  at  great  dejiths — the  conditions  which  appear  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  distribution  of 
S2)ecies — correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  much 
shallower  ^vater  in  the  Scandinavian  seas ; and  that 
consequently  the  corresponding  fauna  in  the  northern 
regions  was  much  earlier,  and  is  still  much  better 
known.  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  greater  numbers  and  the  greater  development 
in  size  and  in  prominent  characters  of  sculpture  and 
other  ornament,  of  the  Arctic  examples  of  species 
common  to  our  deep  water.  This  is  no  doubt  often 
the  case,  but  we  must  admit  that  in  many  groups, 
and  particularly  among  tlie  mollusca,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dwarfing  in  deej)  water,  and  I should 
think  it  very  possible  that  a species  may  attain 
a greater  size  and  development  in  that  region  where 
its  zone  of  special  temperature  conditions  comes 
nearest  the  surface, — most  under  the  influence  of 
air  and  light. 

Many  of  the  mollusca  from  the  deep  Avater  have 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  northern  portions  of 
the  area  examined,  and  are  generally  allied  to  northern 
forms.  As  examples  of  this  group  I may  mention 
tw'o  interesting  additions  to  the  already  famous  Shet- 
land fauna,  Bticcinopais  striata,  Jeffreys  (Fig.  70), 
a form  somewhat  allied  to  Jhicci/iopsis  dalei,  which 
lias  long  been  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  Shetland  seas,  . 
and  Latirus  albas,  Jeffreys  (Fig.  77),  known  also 
from  the  coast  of  Xorway.  Cerithium  granosum,  S. 
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V.  Wood,  also  common  to  Norway  and  Shetland, 
is  found  fossil  in  the  coralline  and  red  crag,  and 
Ftisns  sargi,  Jeffreys,  common  to  Shetland  and 
Norway,  is  found  fossil  at  Bridlington. 

Several  species  have  hitherto  been  known  only 
from  the  south,  and  Mr.  Jeffreys  finds  a difficulty 
in  accounting  for  their  presence.  Thus,  Tellina  cotn- 
pressa,  BROc;cni,  is  known  from  the  Canary  Islands 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fossil  in  the  newer 
■ Italian  tertiaries.  Ferlicordia  aculico«lnta,Viiii.ivvi, 


Fio.  76.— JcrrRBVS 
Fitxue  ChamivK 


Fio.  JsrrRKrn 

Twice  the  UMtural  lixe.  Fu  rue 
Cluuiucl. 


I have  already  referred  to  as  being  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  Japan.  It  is  a common 
fossil  in  the  coralline  crag  of  Calabria.  The  mol- 
lusca  which  are  of  the  most  special  interest,  how- 
ever, are  those  which  we  must  refer  to  the  abvssal 
fauna.  About  this  group  we  know  as  yet  very 
little.  Like  the  Echinoderms,  they  seem  to  be  special, 
and  to  have  a wide  lateral  extension.  Pleuroneclia 
Itipida,  Jeffreys  (Fig.  78),  a pretty  little  clam  be- 
longing to  tlie  Pectcn  pleuronectcs  set,  is  figured 
both  from  the  North  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico.  The  abyssal  mollusca  are  by  no  means  de- 
void of  colour,  though,  as  a rule,  they  are  paler  than 
those  from  shallow  water.  Dacryditim  vitreum — 
a curious  little  mytiloid  shell-fish  which  makes  and 
inhabits  a delicate  flask-shaped  tube  of  foraminifera. 


Kio.  7S, — rUartyntriin  lui'itUi,  JPFFREYff  Twioe  the  natural  Mize.  frt>nithe  Eastern  Atlantic  • 
h,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ’ 

sponge  spicules,  coccoliths,  and  other  foreign  bodies, 
cemented  together  by  organic  matter  and  lined  by  a 
delicate  membrane — is  of  a fine  reddish  brown  colour 
dashed  with  green,  from  2,435  fathoms;  and  the 


Fio.  70.  —Pfcten  hosk^nsi,  FoBBSa.  Taricc  the  natural  size. 


animals  of  one  or  two  species  of  Lima  from  extreme 
depths  are  of  the  usual  vivid  orange  scarlet..  Neither 
are  the  abyssal  mollusca  universally  destitute  of  eyes. 
A new  species  of  Flcnrotoma  from  2,090  fathoms  had 
a pair  of  well-developed  eyes  on  short  footstalks ; and 
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a Fusus  from  1,207  fathoms  was  similarly  provided. 
The  presence  of  organs  of  sight  at  these  great  depths 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  light  must  reach  even 
these  abysses  from  some  source.  From  many  con- 
siderations it  can  scarcely  he  sun-light.  I have 
already  tlirown  out  the  suggestion  that  the  whole 
of  the  light  beyond  a certain  depth  might  be  due 
to  phosphorescence,  which  is  certainly  very  general, 
particularly  among  the  larvae  and  young  of  deep- 
sea  animals;  but  the  question  is  one  of  extreme 
interest  and  difficulty,  and  will  require  careful  in- 
vestigation. • 
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Doctrine  of  the  Continuity  of  the  Chalk. — Objections. — Arguments 
in  favour  of  the  View  from  Pliysical  Geology  and  Geography. — 
Former  Distribution  of  Sea  an<l  Land. — Palieontological  Evidence. 
--Clialk-flints. — Modern  Sponges,  and  Ventriculites. — Coral,<. — 
Echinoderms. — Mollusca. — Opinions  of  Professor  Hu.xley  and  Mr. 
Prestwich. — The  Composition  of  Sea-water. — Presence  of  Organic 
Matter. — Analysis  of  the  contained  Gases. — Differences  of  Specific 
Gravity.  — Conclusion. 

Appendix  A. — Summary  of  the  Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples 
of  Sea-water  taken  at  the  Surface  and  at  various  Depths.  Ry 
William  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Appendix  B. — Results  of  the  Analyses  of  Eight  Samples  of  Sea-water 
collected  during  the  Third  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Porcupine.'  By  Dr. 
Frankland,  F.R.S. 

Appendix  C. — Notes  on  Specimens  of  the  Bottom  collected  during 
the  First  Cruise  of  the  ‘Porcupine’  in  1869.  By  David  Forbes, 
F.R.S. 

Appendix  D. — Note  on  the  Carbonic  Acid  contained  in  Sea-water. 
By  John  Young  Buchanan,  M.A.,  Chemist  to  the  ‘Challenger’ 
Expedition. 

Very  speedily  after  the  first  samples  of  the  bottom  of 
the  mid-Atlantic  had  been  brought  up  by  the  sound- 
ing-line, and  submitted  to  chemical  analysis  and 
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to  microscopical  examination,  many  obsen  ers  were 
struek  with  the  f»reat  similarity  between  its  composi- 
tion and  structure  and  that  of  the  ancient  chalk.  I 
have  already  described  the  general  character  and  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  great  calcareous  deposit  which 
seems  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic.  If  we  take  a piece  of  the  ordinary  soft 
white  chalk  of  the  south  of  England,  wash  it  down 
with  a brush  in  water,  and  place  a drop  of  the 
milky  product  on  the  slide  of  a microscope,  we  find 
that  it  consists,  like  the  Atlantic  ooze,  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  fine  amorphous  partieles  of  lime,  with  here 
and  there  a portion  of  a Globigerina  shell,  and  more 
rarely  one  of  these  shells  entire,  and  a considerable 
proportion — in  some  examples  coming  up  to  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  whole — of  ‘ coccoliths,’  which  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  ooze.  Altogether 
two  slides — one  of  washed  down  white  chalk,  and 
the  other  of  Atlantic  ooze — resemble  one  another  so 
clearly,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  for  even  an  accom- 
plished microscopist  to  distinguish  them.  The  nature 
of  chalk  can  also  be  well  shown,  as  has  been  done  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Sorby,  by  cutting  it  into  thin  dia- 
phanous slices,  when  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the 
different  materials  can  be  readily  demonstrated. 

But  while  successive  observers  have  brought  oiit 
more  and  more  clearly  those  resemblancQS<*-sufli- 
ciently  striking  to  place  it  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
chalk  of  the  cretaceous  period  and  the  chalk-mud  of 
the  modern  Atlantic  are  substantially  the  same, — a 
more  careful  investigation  shows  that  there  are  very 
important  differences  between  them.  Tlie  white  chalk 
is  very  homogeneous,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other 
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sedimentary  rock,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  pure 
earbonate  of  lime.  I quote  an  analysis  of  the  white 
ehalk  of  Shoreliam  (Sussex),  by  Mr.  David  Forbes.' 


Calcium  carbonate 98 ’40 

Magnesium  carbonate 0'08 

Insoluble  rock  I'lO 

Alumina  and  loss 0'42 


100-00 

Even  the  grey  elialk  of  Folkestone  contains  a very 
large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  other  sub- 
stances existing  merely  as  impurities  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
rock.  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Forbes  of 
the  base  of  the  Folkestone  grey  chalk : — 


Calcium  carbonate 94’09 

Magnesium  carbonate O'.ll 

Insoluble  rock  debrit 3 'Cl 

Phosphoric  acid | 

Alumina  and  loss / ^ ^'^***'' 

Sodium  chloride 1'29 

Water 0'70 


100-00 


The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  analysis  is  that 
while  white  chalk  is  almost  always  associated  with 
chert  and  flints,  the  chalk  itself  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  silica. 

The  chalk-mud  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other  hand 
contains  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, with  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  varying 
proportions  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
"\Ve  must  remember,  however,  that  in  the  English 

* (Quoted  in  Mr.  Prestwich’s  Presidential  Address,  1871. 
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din’s  we  have  the  chalk  in  its  very  purest  form,  and 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  world  it  assumes  a very 
different  character,  and  contains  carbonate  of  lime  in 
very  different  proportions.  Mr.  Prestwich  instances 
a hed  28  to  30  feet  thick  of  the  white  chalk  (Terrain 
Senonien)  of  Touraine,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
entirely  absent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  have 
forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean,  a vast 
sheet  of  rock  which  very  closely  resembles  chalk  ; 
and  there  can  he  as  little  doubt  that  the  old  chalk, 
the  cretaceous  formation  Avhich  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land has  becm  subjected  to  enormous  denudation,  and 
which  is  overlaid  hv  the  beds  of  the  tertiary  series, 
was  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  closely 
similar  circumstances ; and  not  the  chalk  only,  but 
most  probably  all  the  great  limestone  formations.  In 
almost  all  of  these  the  remains  of  foraminifera  are 
abundant,  some  of  them  apparently  specifically  iden- 
tical with  living  forms ; and  in  a large  number  of 
limestones  of  all  ages  Dr.  Glimhel  has  detected  the 
characteristic  ‘ coccoliths.’ 

Long  before  commencing  the  present  investigation, 
certain  considerations  had  led  me  to  regard  it  as 
highly  probable  that  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic a deposit,  differing  possibly  from  time  to  time 
in  comj)osition  hut  always  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, might  have  been  accumulating  continuously 
from  the  cretaceous  or  even  earlier  periods  to  the 
present  day.  This  view  I suggested  in  my  first  letter 
to  Dr.  Carpenter  urging  the  exploration  of  the  sea- 
bed ; and  from  the  first  it  has  had  the  cordial  support 
of  my  colleague,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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some  of  the  animal  groups  whose  remains  enter  most 
largely  into  the  chalk  both  old  and  new,  makes  his 
opinion  on  such  a question  particularly  valuable. 

On  our  return  from  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ cruise,  during 
which  we  believed  that  our  speculation  had  received 
strong  confirmation,  we  used  the  expression, — perhaps 
somewhat  an  unfortunate  one  since  it  was  capable  of 
misconstruction, — that  we  might  be  regarded  in  a 
certain  sense  as  still  living  in  the  cretaceous  period. 
Several  very  eminent  geologists,  among  whom  were 
Sir  Roderick  ilurchison  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  took 
exception  to  this  statement ; but  it  seems  that  their 
censure  was  directed  less  against  the  opinion  than 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  expressed ; and  I think  I 
may  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  the 
chalk,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understood  it,  is  now 
very  generally  accepted. 

I do  not  maintain  that  the  phrase  ‘ we  are  still 
living  in  the  cretaceous  epoch,’  is  defensible  in  a 
strictly  scientific  sense,  chiefly  because  the  terms 
‘ geological  epoch  ’ and  ‘ geological  period  ’ are 
thoroughly  indefinite.  We  speak  indifferently  of 
the  ‘ Silurian  period,’  and  the  ‘ Glacial  period,’  with- 
out consideration  of  their  totally  unequal  value ; 
and  of  the  ‘Tertiary  period,’  and  of  the  ‘ Pliocene 
period,’  although  the  one  includes  the  other.  The 
expression  is  intended  rather  in  a popular  sense 
to  meet  what  was  certainly  until  very  lately  the 
general  popular  impression,  that  a geological  period 
has,  in  the  region  where  it  has  been  studied  and 
defined,  something  like  a beginning  and  an  end ; 
that  it  is  bounded  by  periods  of  change — elevation, 
denudation,  or  some  other  evidence  of  the  lapse  of 
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unrecorded  time ; and  that  it  would  be  inadmissible 
to  speak  of  two  portions  of  the  same  continuous 
deposit,  liowever  distant  the  times  of  their  deposition 
might  be,  and  however  distinct  their  imbedded 
faunae,  as  belonging  to  different  ‘Geological  periods.’ 

It  was  certainly  in  this  sense  that  in  an  address  to 
a popular  audience  in  April  1869  I ventured  to  state 
my  belief  that  it  is  not  only  chalk  which  is  being 
formed  in  the  Atlantic,  “ but  the  chalk,  the  chalk  of 
the  cretaceous  period.”  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  in 
summing  up  his  objections  to  this  view,*  “ The 
reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  present  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  are  geographical  terms 
which  must  be  wholly  Avithout  meaning  Avhen  applied 
to  the  eocene,  and  still  more  to  the  cretaceous  period, 
so  that  to  talk  of  the  chalk  having  been  uninter- 
ruptedly formed  in  the  Atlantic  is  as  inadmissible  in 
a geographical  as  in  a geological  sense.”  I confess 
I do  not  see  the  geographical  diflBculty ; the 
“Atlantic  ocean”  is,  undoubtedly,  a geographical 
term,  but  the  depression  under  discussion  occupies 
the  area  at  present  expressed  by  that  term,  and  to 
use  it  seems  to  be  the  simplest  Avay  of  indicating  its 
position.  "VVe  believe  that  the  balance  of  probability 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  chalk  having  been  unin- 
terruptedly forming  over  some  parts  of  the  area  in 
question,  and  our  belief  is  founded  upon  many  con- 
siderations, physical  and  palmontologicaL 

All  the  principal  axes  of  elevation  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America  have  a date  long  an- 
terior to  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary,  or  even  of  the 

* The  Student’s  Elements  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart., 
F.R.S.  London,  1S71.  B.  2»ir». 
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newer  secondary  beds,  although  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  have  received  great  acces- 
sions to  their  lieight  in  later  times.  All  these  newer 
beds  have  therefore  been  deposited  with  a certain  re- 
lation in  position  to  certain  main  features  of  contour 
which  are  maintained  to  the  present  day.  Many  oscil- 
lations have  doubtless  taken  place  since,  and  every 
spot  on  the  European  plateau  may  have  probably 
alternated  many  times  between  sea  and  land;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  show  that  these  oscillations  have  occurred 
in  the  north  of  Europe  to  a greater  extent  than  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet,  the  extreme  vertical  distance  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  tertiaries  and  the  highest  point 
at  which  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  shells  are  found  on 
the  slopes  and  ridges  of  mountains.  A subsidence  of 
even  1,000  feet  would,  however,  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce over  most  of  the  northern  land  a sea  100  fathoms 
deep,  deeper  than  the  German  Ocean ; and  an  eleva- 
tion to  a like  amount  would  connect  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Islands  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
Denmark  and  Holland,  leaving  only  a long  deep  Fjord 
separating  a British  peninsula  from  Scandinavia. 
"W’hen  we  bear  in  mind  the  abundant  evidence 
which  we  have  that  these  minor  oscillations,  with  a 
maximum  range  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  have  occurred 
again  and  again  all  over  the  world  within  compara- 
tively recent  periods,  alternately  uniting  lands  and 
separating  them  by  shallow  seas,  the  position  of  the 
deep  water  remaining  throughout  the  same,  the  im- 
portance of  an  accurate  determination  of  the  depth  of 
intervening  sea  in  all  speculations  as  to  geographical 
distribution  and  the  origin  of  special  fauna)  becomes 
most  apparent. 
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rrom  a glance  at  the  map  (PI.  VIII.),  and  remem- 
bering that  nearly  the  same  arrangement  exists  in 
regard  to  the  newer  rocks  of  North  America,  it  would 
seem  that  the  sum  of  these  minor  elevations  and 
subsidences  has  produced  a general  elevation  of  the 
edges,  and  a general  contraction, — of  a basin  the  long 
axis  of  which  coincides  roughly  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  Jurassic  beds  crop  out  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  basin,  the  cretaceous  beds  form  a 
middle  hand,  while  the  tertiaries  occupy  the  troughs 
and  valleys.  All  of  these,  however,  maintain  a cer- 
tain parallelism  determined  by  the  contour  of  the 
earlier  land  and  the  direction  of  the  older  mountain 
ridges,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
present  sea. 

From  the  parallel  of  BS”  north  latitude,  at  all 
events  to  the  equator,  we  have  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  a depression  600  or  700  miles  in  width, 
averaging  15,000  feet  in  depth.  These  two  valleys 
are  separated  by  the  modern  voleanic  plateau  of  the 
AQores.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  at  all  probable 
that  any  general  oscillations  have  taken  place  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  sufficient  either  to  form  these 
immense  abysses,  or,  once  formed,  to  convert  them 
into  dry  land. 

Reasoning  partly  upon  physical  and  partly  upon 
palaeontological  grounds,  Mr.  Prcstwich  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  ancient  chalk  ocean  which  formed 
a great  transverse  belt  entirely  across  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  southern  North 
America  on  the  other,  was  cut  off  by  a land  barrier 
from  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  that  account  possessed  a 
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Jurassic  systems  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  with  reference  to  contour. 
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much  higher  and  more  equable  temperature  to  the 
bottom;  and  there  is  every  reasou  to  believe  that  such 
a land  harrier  did  exist  to  the  north  of  the  great 
Atlantic  basin,  and  continuous  with  the  belt  of 
northern  land  on  which  there  is  no  deposition  of  cre- 
taceous rocks,  lie  says  that  “ if  such  a land  harrier 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  chalk,  and  that  barrier 
was  submerged  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  tertiary 
period,  it  would,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  very 
different  conditions  of  depth  under  which  the  chalk 
and  lower  tertiaries  were  found,  go  far  to  account  for 
the  great  break  in  the  fauna  of  the  two  periods.” 
From  the  information  we  have  as  to  the  depths 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  North  Pacific,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  a 
barrier  has  recently  existed  shutting  off  the  polar 
sea  of  the  southern  hemisphere ; and  I confess  I 
cannot  quite  see  how  the  result  suggested  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  could  follow,  without  taking  into  account 
another  condition  of  whose  existence  we  seem  to 
have  evidence.  A hand  of  cretaceous  rocks  has  been 
shown  to  extend  round  the  w'orld  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  equator  wherever  we  have  dry  land ; 
and  it  has  likewise  been  shown,  from  considera- 
tions of  depth,  that  this  chalk  band  probably  ex- 
tended also  across  our  great  ocean  basins.  At  that 
time,  then,  it  seems  that  no  continent  ranging  from 
north  to  south  interrupted  the  drift  of  the  equatorial 
current,  deflecting  the  heated  equatorial  water  to 
north  and  south  and  inducing  a return  indraught 
of  polar  water.  This  would  undoubtedly  remove 
one  great  cause,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the  present 
low  temperature  of  deep  water  between  the  tropics. 
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According  to  this  view,  the  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, the  cause  of  the  break  in  the  fauna,  would 
depend  more  upon  the  elevation  of  Central  America 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  intertrojiical 
eastern  coast  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  than  even 
upon  the  depression  of  the  northern  barrier  and  the 
throwing  open  of  the  Arctic  basin. 

“ If  at  any  former  period  the  climate  of  the  globe 
was  much  warmer  or  colder  than  it  is  now,  it  would 
have  a tendency  to  retain  that  higher  or  lower  tem- 
perature for  a succession  of  geological  epochs.  . . . 
The  slowness  of  climatical  change  here  alluded  to 
would  arise  from  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  as  com- 
pared witlx  the  height  of  the  land,  and  the  con- 
sequent lapse  of  time  required  to  alter  the  position 
of  continents  and  great  oceanic  basins.  . . . The 
mean  height  of  the  land  is  only  1,000  feet,  the 
depth  of  the  sea  15,000  feet.  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  vertical  movements  equally  1,000  feet  in  both 
directions,  upwards  and  downwards,  is  to  cause  a 
vast  transposition  of  land  and  sea  in  tliose  areas 
which  are  now  continental,  and  adjoining  to  which 
there  is  much  sea  not  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  depth. 
But  movements  of  equal  amount  would  have  no 
tendency  to  produce  a sensible  alteration  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans,  or  to  cause  the  oceanic  or 
continental  areas  to  change  places.  Depressions  of 
1,000  feet  would  submerge  large  areas  of  existing 
land;  but  fifteen  times  as  much  movement  would 
bo  required  to  convert  such  land  into  an  ocean  of 
average  depth,  or  to  cause  an  ocean  three  miles  deep 
to  replace  any  one  of  the  existing  continents.”  ' 

* Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  18C7.  Pp.  265-6. 
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The  wide  extent  of  Tertiarics  in  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa  sufficiently  proves  that  much  dry  land 
has  been  gained  in  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  times, 
and  the  great  mountain-masses  of  Southern  Europe 
give  evidence  of  great  local  disturbance.  But  al- 
though the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  make  a deep  impression  upon  the 
senses  of  men,  taking  them  together,  these  moun- 
tains would  if  spread  out  only  cover  the  surface 
of  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and 
it  would  take  at  least  two  thousand  times  as  mueh 
to  fill  up  its  bed.  It  would  seem  by  no  means  im- 
jirobable,  that  while  the  edges  of  what  wo  call  the 
great  Atlantic  depression  have  been  gradually  raised, 
the  central  portion  may  have  acquired  an  equivalent 
increase  in  depth;  but  it  seems  most  unlikely  that 
while  the  main  features  of  the  contour  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  remain  the  same,  an  area  of  so  vast  extent 
should  have  been  depressed  by  more  than  the  height 
of  ilont  Blanc.  On  these  physical  grounds  alone  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a considerable  portion  of 
this  area  has  been  continually  under  water,  and  that 
consequently  a deposit  has  been  forming  there  unin- 
terruptedly, from  the  period  of  the  chalk  to  our  own. 

I will  now  turn  to  the  palaeontological  bearings  of 
the  question.  Long  ago  Mr.  Lonsdale  showed  that 
the  white  chalk  was  mainly  made  up  of  the  (Ubris  of 
foraminifera,  and  Dr.  Mantell  estimates  the  number  of 
these  shells  at  more  than  a million  to  a cubic  inch. 
In  1818  Dr.  Mantell,  speaking  of  the  chalk,  says 
that  it  “ forms  such  an  assemblage  of  sedimentary 
deposits  as  would  probably  be  presented  to  observa- 
tion if  a mass  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  2,000  feet 
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in  thickness,  were  elevated  above  the  waters  and 
became  dry  land ; the  only  essential  difference  would 
be  in  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  im- 
bedded animal  and  vegetable  remains.” ' In  1858 
Professor  Huxley  spoke  of  the  Atlantic  mud  as 
“ modern  chalk.”  * Very  early  the  identity  of  some 
of  the  chalk  foraminifera  with  species  now  living  was 
observed.  !Mr.  Prestwich,  in  his  able  resume  of  this 
question,  so  often  quoted,  gives  a table  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Rupert  Jones  of  19  species  of  foraminifera 
out  of  110  from  the  Atlantic  mud  identical  with 
chalk  forms,  viz. : — ■ 


Species  nf  Foraminifera  found  in  Imth  the  Atlantic 
Mud  and  the  Chalk  of  England  and  Europe. 

Other  older  1 
Uiey  a 

k df 

U ' |i 

-s  j -a 

'ormati 
re  also 

o*  “ 

£ 

ona in  v 
bund. 

I 

1 

U 

rhich 

il 

t 

Glandulina  lievu/ala,  JTOrbigN'Y  . 

X 



X 

_ 

1 Nodusaria  radicula,  Linn 

X 

X 

X 

— 

„ rapluinus,  Linn. 

— 

X 

X 

- 

1 Dentalina  commiiitit,  D’ORDto.NY  . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CruUllaria  adlrata,  Mont.  . . . 

X 

X 

X 



- 

„ rotulaia,  I.am 

X 

X 

X 

— 

- 1 

,,  crepidula,  F.  and  M.  . 

- 

X 

- 

— 

- 

Lageiia  sulcata,  W.  and  J 

— 

— 

1 

1 

„ fjtuhosa,  Montagu  .... 

— 

_ ! 

l*{ilymorphina  lacien,  W.  and  J.  . 

X 

— 

— 

— 1 

.,  communis,  D’OhBIONY. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 1 

„ compressa,  D'Orbiony. 

X 

X 

X 

, „ orbignii,  Euu.  . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



I 

Globigerina  hultoides,  D’Orbiony  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Planorbulina  lobatula,  W.  and  J. 

— 

— 

— i 

p-uhinulina  michelinna^  D’Orbiony  , 

— 

- 

— 

SpiropUrtn  biformis,  P.  and  J. 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

Yrrneuitina  triqiutra.  Von  M.  . 

— 

— ! 

i „ polystropha,  Ueuss 

1. 

“ 

-JJ 

> Wonders  of  Geology,  6th  edition,  1848.  Vol.  i.  p.  30'i. 
’ Saturday  Review. 
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And  the  following  table,  shoAving  the  number  of 
foraminifera  common  to  the  Atlantic  mud  and  various 
geological  formations  in  England  : — ■ 


I 

I 


Total 
in  tha 
deep 
Atlaulic. 


110 


Common  to  the  following  Fonnations. 


London 

ci»y. 

Clialk. 

Upi>«r 
J unutiic. 

Lower 

JuroMic. 

Rlm'l  to 
ami 
Upi*er 
Trina. 

Per- 

Diiao. 

— 

Carbo- 

niferous. 

28 

19 

7 

7 

7 

1 

1 

The  morphology  of  the  foraminifera  has  been 
studied  with  great  care,  and  the  differences  between 
closely  allied  so-called  species  are  so  slight  that  it  is 
possible  that  in  many  cases  they  should  only  be 
regarded  as  varieties ; but  this  careful  criticism  and 
appreciation  of  minute  differences  renders  it  all  the 
more  likely  that  the  determinations  are  correct,  and 
that  animal  forms  which  are  substantially  identical 
have  persisted  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  during  a con- 
siderable lapse  of  geological  time. 

In  the  late  deep-sea  dredgings  by  M.  de  Pourtales 
off  the  American  coast,  and  by  H.M.  ships  ‘ Light- 
ning ’ and  ‘ Porcupine,’  and  Mr.  Marshall  Hall’s  yacht 
‘Norna’  off  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  no  animal 
forms  have  been  discovered  belonging  to  any  of  the 
higher  groups,  so  far  as  we  are  as  yet  aware,  speci- 
fically identical  with  chalk  fossils ; and  I do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  such  will  be 
found.  To  a depth  of  6,000  feet  or  so  a large  portion 
of  the  North  Atlantic  is  at  present  heated  very  con- 
siderably above  its  normal  temperature,  while  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  indraught  depresses  the  bottom 
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temperature  in  deep  Avater  to  a like  extreme  degree. 
These  abnormal  temperatures  are  dependent  upon 
the  present  distribution  of  sea  and  land ; and  1 
have  already  shown  that  Ave  have  evidenee  of  many 
oscillations,  in  modern  times  geologically  speaking, 
Avhich  must  have  produced  totally  different  condi- 
tions of  temperature  over  the  same  area.  Accepting, 
as  I believe  we  are  now  bound  to  do  in  some  form, 
the  gradual  alteration  of  species  through  natural 
causes,  Ave  must  be  prepared  to  expect  a total  absence 
of  forms  identical  with  those  found  in  the  old  chalk, 
belonging  to  groups  in  which  there  is  sufficient 
structural  differentiation  to  require  or  to  admit  of 
marked  variation  under  altering  circumstances.  The 
utmost  which  can  be  expected  is  the  persistence  of 
some  of  the  old  generic  types,  and  such  a resemblance 
between  the  tAvo  faunae  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that, 
making  duo  allowance  for  emigration,  immigration, 
and  extermination,  the  later  fauna  bears  to  the 
earlier  the  relation  of  descent  with  extreme  modi- 
fication. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  differences  betAvecn  the  recent  Atlantic 
chalk-mud  and  the  ancient  white  chalk  is  the  total 
absence  in  the  latter  of  free  silica.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  analysis  of  chalk,  that  silicious  organisms 
Avere  entirely  wanting  in  the  aneient  cretaceous  seas. 
In  the  chalk  mud,  on  the  other  hand,  silica  is  found 
in  abundance,  in  most  specimens  to  the  amount  of 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  A considerable  portion  of 
this  is  inorganic  silica — sand ; and  its  presence  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  circumstance  that  our  dredgings 
have  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
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of  land  and  in  tlie  path  of  slight  currents,  whilst  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  white  chalk  of  Sussex  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  I)een  laid  down  in  dee]) 
still  \»ater  far  from  land.  A considerable  i)roj)ortion 
of  the  silica  of  the  chalk-mud,  however,  consists  of 
the  s])icules  of  sponges,  of  the  spicules  and  shields 
of  radiolarian.s,  and  of  the  frustules  of  diatoms ; 
and  this  organic  silica  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  whole  mass.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  absence  of  ditfnsed  silica  in  the  white  chalk, 
we  have  the  singular  fact  of  the  presence  of  regular 
layers  of  flinty  masses  of  nearly  pure  silica,  pre- 
senting frequently  the  external  form  of  more  or 
h'ss  regularly-shaped  sponges,  and  frequently  tilling 
up  the  cavities  of  sea-urchins  or  bivalve  shells.  If 
we  take  the  simple  instance  of  juire  grey  flint  filling 
up  entirely  the  cavity  of  an  urchin,  such  as  (Jale- 
rilcs  alho-tjalcruH,  or  AiHinchylvH  ocuIuh,  and  showing 
at  the  oral  opening  of  the  shell  a little  projecting 
knob,  like  a bullet-mould  filled  with  lead,  we  have 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  after  the  death 
of  the  urchin  the  silica  has  percolated  into  the  shell 
in  solution  or  in  a gelatinous  condition,  and  the  silica 
must  have  previously  existed  in  some  other  form, 
either  in  the  chalk  or  elsewhere.  In  the  chalk  which 
contains  not  a trace  of  silica  we  often  find  the  moulds 
and  outlines  of  organisms  which  we  know  to  have  been 
silicious,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  silica  has  been 
removed  ; and  I have  more  than  once  seen  cases  in 
which  a jtortion  of  the  delicate  tracery  of  a silicious 
sponge  has  been  preserved  entire  in  a flint,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  vase  which  projected  beyond  the 
outline  of  the  flint  appeared  in  the  chalk  as  a trellis- 
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work  of  spaces,  vacant,  or  loosely  filled  with  peroxide 
or  carbonate  of  iron.  It  therefore  seems  certain  that 
by  some  means  or  other  the  organic  silica,  distributed 
in  the  shape  of  sj)onge  spicules  and  other  silicious 
organisms  in  the  chalk,  has  been  dissolved  or  reduced 
to  a colloid  state,  and  accumulated  in  moulds  formed 
by  the  shells  or  outer  walls  of  imbedded  animals  of 
various  classes.  How  the  solution  of  the  silica  is 
cITcctcd  wc  do  not  precisely  know.  Once  reduced 
to  a colloid  condition,  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine 
that  it  may  he  sifted  from  the  water  by  a process 
of  endosmosc,  the  chalk  matrix  acting  as  a porous 
medium,  and  accumulated  in  anv  convenient  cavities. 

In  various  localities  in  the  chalk  and  green-sand  of 
the  North  of  England  the  peculiar  bodies  M’hich  arc 
called  A'entrieulites  are  excessively  abundant, — ele- 
gant vases  and  cups  with  branching  root-like  bases, 
or  groups  of  regularly  or  irregularly  spreading  tubes, 
delicately  fretted  on  the  surface  with  an  impressed 
network  like  the  finest  lace.  In  the  year  1810  the 
late  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  published  the  result  of 
many  years’  careful  study  of  these  bodies,  and  gave 
a minut(!  and  most  accurate  description  of  their 
structure.  He  found  them  to  consist  of  tubes  of 
extreme  tenuity,  delicately  meshed,  and  having  be- 
tween them  interspaces  usually  with  very  regular 
cubial  or  octohedral  forms.  These  tubes  in  the  Ven- 
triculites found  in  chalk  were  empty,  or  contained  a 
little  red  ochreous  matter;  but  when  a ventriculite  or 
a portion  of  one  happened  to  he  entangled  in  a Hint,  it 
was  either  incorporated  with  the  Hint  or  replaced  by 
silica.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  supposed  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  ventriculite  had  been  originally  calcareous, 
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and  he  referred  tlie  group  to  the  Poly/.oa.  When 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  studied  the  Ventriculites,  the 
Hcxactinellidm— the  sponges  with  six-rayed  meshes 
or  sjiicules — were  practically  unknown,  though  there 


Fio  W>.— Tut'LMix  Smith.  Once  and  a half  tht*  nattiral  aixe. 

were  already  a few  examples  in  museums.  One  of  the 
first  results  of  deep-sea  dredging  was  the  discovery 
that  the  chalk-mud  of  the  deep  sea  is  in  many  places 
literally  croAvded  Avith  these  ; and  when  we  compare 
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such  recent  forms  as  Aphrocalllstes,  Iphileon,  IIol- 
Icnla,  and  Askonema  witli  certain  scries  of  tlie  chalk 
Ventriculites,  there  cannot  he  the  slightest  douht  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  family— in  some  cases  to 
very  nearly  allied  genera.  Fig.  80  represents  a very 
beautiful  specimen  of  Ventriculites  simplex  preserved 
in  flint,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sanderson  of 
Edinburgh.  Looking  at  this  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  of  Euplectella  or  Aphrocallistes  beatrix, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  working  out  its  structure, 
even  to  the  most  minute  microscopic  detail. 

Other  sponges,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Lithistidae 


and  the  Corticata;,  re- 
produce with  wonderful 
accuracy  the  more  irre- 
gular sponge-forms  of 
the  chalk  and  green- 
sand ; and  a group,  as 
yet  undcscribed,  hut 
apparently  an  aberrant 
family  of  the  EsperiadBe, 
send  out  long  delicate 
Pir.-  Kl.  — yrntHmlitex  ntwpW,  Ti>t*l.MlN  SvtTll  tubes,  which  contract 

Outer  surface ; four  tlmcrt  the  iwttiml  aiw  i»  i i . • 

slightly,  hut  in  a most 
characteristic  way,  at  the  point  of  their  insertion 
into  the  sponge  body,  recalling  very  forcibly  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  tube-like  root  processes 
join  the  sponge  iu  such  genera  as  the  vaguely  defined 
Choaniles. 


One  sponge  belonging  to  the  group  is  represented 
at  Fig.  83.  A sphere  15  to  20  mm.  in  diameter  con- 
sists of  a smooth  glossy  external  rind,  composed  of 
closely  meshed  pin-headed  spicules,  with  two  kinds 
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of ‘spicules  of  the  sarcode,’  one  large,  C-shaped,  the 
other  much  more  minute,  answering  to  Bowerbank’s 
‘tridentate  equianchorate  ’ type  ; every  now  and  tlien 


Fio.  82  — V€ntricxiUif$  simplfr,  Tori.iiis  Smith.  Seethm  of  the  outer  wall.  Allowing  the 
structure  of  the  silicious  network,  (x.  5tb) 


the  rind  thus  formed  coming  to  the  margin  of  a small 
pore.  The  interior  of  the  sphere  is  filled  with  soft 
semi-fluid  sarcode,  supported  by  tbe  loosest  possible 


Fio.  M —Cfrhifphtrm  tkfn/rr.  WvviU.F  Tno«aox.  Slightly  etilnrve'J.  Oft  the  coast  of  rorlnpil. 


mesh- work  of  granular  horny  matter  and  pin- 
headed  spicules.  From  points  apparently  irregularly 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sponge,  tubes  about 
3 mm.  in  diameter  run  out  in  all  directions ; 
the  walls  of  the  tubes  are  tbin  and  delicate,  being 
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more  so  towards  tlie  distant  ends,  where  the  tubes 
contract  slightly  to  an  open  orilicc.  At  the  jiroximal 
end,  at  tlie  junction  between  the  tube  and  the 
sponge  body,  there  is  also  a contraction,  and  a slight 
pit-like  involution  of  the  surface  of  the  sponge. 
There  is  something  very  characteristic  in  this  pccu- 


Fm).  h4.— * t'/lonnitf'ff.*  In  a flint  fmm  the  M-hite  chalk. 

liar  form  of  junction  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define, 
hut  which  almost  forces  the  conviction  that  there  is 
the  clos(‘st  relation  between  these  recent  forms  and 
tube-hearing  fossil  sponges  such  as  Choaiiifes. 

Professor  Martin  Duncan  mentions  several  corals 
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from  the  coast  of  Portugal  more  nearly  allied  to 
chalk  forms  than  to  any  others,  hut  it  is  in  the 
Eohiuodermata  tliat  the  peculiar  relation  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  faume  becomes  most 
apparent.  To  review  hrielly  the  chief  points  hearing 
upon  this  question.  The  Ai)iocrinidm,  the  group  of 
fixed  crinoids  which  I have  already  described,  arc 
aljundant  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks,  their  remains  being  frequently  very  abundant 
in  the  thick  cream-coloured  limestone  beds  of  the 
oolites.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period, 
the  typical  genera  disappear,  and  in  the  chalk  we 
find  the  group  represented  by  an  evidently  degenerate 
form,  JiourQuelticrinus.  In  some  tertiary-heds  frag- 
ments of  the  stems  of  a small  Bourguetticrbius  have 
been  found,  and  such  were  likewise  discovered  in 
the  recent  lime  breccia  of  Guadaloupe,  uhich  con- 
tained the  Avell-known  human  skeleton  now  in  the 
Britisli  iluseum.  Tliere  can  he  little  doubt  that 
these  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  fragments  are  to  he 
I'cferred  rather  to  tlie  genus  Bhhoennus,  which  we 
now  know  to  he  so  widely  distributed,  living,  in 
deep  water.  Now  in  this  series  of  Apiocrinidm, 
extending  from  the  Porest  marble  to  the  present 
time,  although  there  is  a succession  of  constantly 
changing  species,  yet  the  gradual  degradation  in 
development  in  the  same  direction  tliroughout  the 
series  seems  to  point  unmistakeahly  to  some  form 
of  continuity,  to  a type  gradually  succumbing  to  con- 
ditions slowly  altering  in  an  unfavourable  direction. 

The  other  family  of  the  stalked  crinoids,  the 
Pentacrinidui,  are  in  a different  position.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  Lias ; very  abundant  in  the  lower 
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oolite,  wliere  slabs  are  often  found  almost  made  up 
of  them,  nith  a clianieteristie  deep-water  association 
of  Cldaris,  Astrogonuun,  and  Antropccleii ; and  al- 
tliou^h  not  abundant  in  the  English  chalk,  several 
species  are  found,  and  tliese  sliow  no  tendency  to 
degeneracy.  As  might  be  expected,  sueli  remains 
are  rare  in  the  shallow-water  tertiaries.  With  regard 
to  their  distril)ution  in  modern  seas,  from  tlic 
apparent  abundance  of  P.  asleria  and  P.  viiillcri 
in  deep  water  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and  of  P.  in/rifle- 
Ihomsoni  olf  tlio  coast  of  Portugal,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible, as  I liave  already  said,  tliat  tliey  may  occupy 
a much  more  imi)oi-tant  plaei!  in  the  abyssal  fauna 
tliun  ne  at  ])resent  imagine. 

Nearly  all  the  additions  Irom  the  deep  water  to 
the  list  of  the  Astcridea  fall  into  the  genera 
Archnsler  and  Aslropeclev,  or  into  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  old  genus  Gon'mnter.  From  their 
breaking  up  into  a multitude  of  undistinguisbable 
ossicles  by  the  decomposition  of  their  soft  organic 
matter  immediately  after  death,  the  fossil  remains 
of  star-fishes  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  scarcely 
met  with  except  in  fine  calcareous  formations,  such 
as  the  Wcnlock  limestone, — and  in  later  times  in  the 
fine  vellow  limestones  of  the  oolitc.s,  and  in  the 
white  chalk.  In  the  latter  formation,  deposited  ap- 
})arently  very  much  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  Atlantic  chalk-mud,  the  general  character  of 
the  grouj)  of  imbedd(’d  star-fishes  is  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  modern  fauna  of  the  deep  Atlantic. 

The  Echinidea  are  a more  typical  order.  From 
the  compactness  of  their  tests  they  are  more  readily 
l)reserved  entire,  and  from  the  earliest  periods  their 
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characteristic  and  harmoniously  varying  scries  are 
of  considerable  value  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
different  formations.  In  the  soft  white  chalk  of  the 
south  of  England  their  remains  arc  cxtromclv  abun- 
dant.  Perhaps  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
fossils  in  the  chalk  are  the  Cidaridae,  and  these  more 
than  any  other  chalk  fossils  illustrate  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  chalk  has  been  laid  down. 
The  great  spines  of  Cidurk  are  attached  to  the  plates 
of  tlie  shell  by  a central  ligament  which  passes  from 
the  cup  on  the  spine  to  a perforation  in  the  ball  on 
the  plate,  and  by  a membrane  which  rises  from  the 
I)late  and  passes  over  the  base  of  tlie  spine.  The 
spines  are,  however,  so  disprojjortionately  large,  and 
the  soft  matter  softens  and  decomposes  so  rapidly 
after  death,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  spines 
attached  to  a specimen  prepared  even  with  consider- 
able care.  In  the  chalk,  tests  of  Cidaris  are  fre- 
quently preserved  absolutely  entire,  Avith  all  the 
spines  in  position ; so  that  by  carelully  working  out 
tlie  chalk  Avith  a penknife,  avc  can  here  have  the 
Avhole  animal  perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  precisely 
hoAV  this  result  can  haA'c  been  produced.  The  urchin 
must  have  sunk  into  the  soft  chalk-mud  and 
been  coACTed  up  by  a sufficient  quantity  to  support 
its  spines  and  test,  and  allow  the  Avhole  to  become 
gradually  compacted  into  a solid  mass.  One  of  the 
new  deep-sea  Cidarites  belongs  to  a genus  Avhieh 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  the 
chalk-mud  forms  generally  do  not  shoAV  any  special 
apjiroach  to  any  particular  chalk  species.  Still  the 
general  character  of  the  grouji  is  the  same.  The 
Echinothuridte  Avere  previously  known  only  as  chalk 
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fossils,  SO  that  their  presence  apparently  in  abun- 
dance in  the  recent  chalk-mud  is  a clear  instance 
of  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  old  types  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  extinct.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Poitrlalesia,  which  must  associate  itself  either  with 
AnancJnjtes  or  with  Dyaaslcr,  both  of  which  are 
types  of  groups  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
We  thus  find  that,  while  no  Echinoderm  hitherto 
discovered  in  the  deep  water  is  specifically  identical 
with  any  chalk  form,  not  only  does  the  abyssal  fauna 
with  its  abundance  of  the  Cidaridte,  Echinothuridm, 
and  irregular  urchins,  and  the  disproportionate  num- 
hers  of  the  genera  Astropecteu,  Aatrogoninni,  and 
Slcllaaler,  and  their  allies  among  starfishes,  singu- 
larly resemble  the  chalk  in  general  facies ; but 
several  genera  approach  chalk  forms  more  closely 
than  they  do  any  hitherto  known  in  a living  state 
— approach  them  so  closely  as  almost  to  force  upon 
us  the  conviction  that  their  relation  is  one  of  descent, 
accompanied  by  change  of  conditions  and  consequent 
modification,  though  not  to  any  extreme  degree. 

As  I have  already  stated,  the  whole  of  the  mol- 
lusca  from  the  deep  water  which  had  been  previously 
described  as  fossils  were  known  from  tertiary  and 
post -tertiary  beds ; with  the  very  doubtful  exception 
of  our  common  Terebratidina  caput-acrpenl'ia,  which 
certainly  approaches  very  closely  Terchratida  striata 
from  the  chalk. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
It  is  a marked  character  of  the  European  Tertiarics 
that  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  older  beds  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  all  of  them  have  been  deposited 
in  shallow  water ; so  that  the  tertiary  beds  represent 
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the  mineral  accumulations  and  tlie  fauna  of  the 
margin  of  some  sea.  We  may  say  that  they  have  been 
deposited  in  the  shallow  water  of  tertiary  seas  whose 
deep-sea  fauna  is  unknown,  and  this  mode  of  e.xprcs- 
sion  is  most  in  accordance  with  previous  ideas  ; hut  if 
the  view  here  advocated  he  correct,  we  must  regard 
the  tertiaries  as  the  deposits  formed  and  exposed  by 
depressions  and  upheavals  of  the  borders  of  the  cre- 
taceous sea ; of  a sea  which,  with  many  changes  of 
condition  produced  by  the  same  oscillations  which 
alternately  exposed  and  submerged  the  tertiaries, 
existed  continuously,  depositing  conformable  beds  of 
chalk-mud  from  the  period  of  the  ancient  chalk. 

Mollusca  are  chicHy  shallow-water  forms,  although 
some  of  them  are  special  to  deep  water,  and  others 
have  a great  vertical  range.  As  I have  already  said, 
considering  the  many  clianges  in  the  conditions  which 
most  affect  animal  life  which  have  occurred  during 
later  geological  times,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any 
animals  of  the  higher  groups  specifically  identical 
with  chalk  fossils ; the  diflicultv  in  the  case  seems 
rather  to  be  to  account  for  the  identity  of  many 
living  deep-water  species  with  species  found  in  the 
Tertiaries.  I think,  however,  that  we  can  find  a clue, 
^lost  of  the  species  common  to  the  modern  Atlantic 
and  to  tertiary  beds  arc  now  found  in  the  Atlantic  at 
much  greater  depths  than  those  at  which  they  were 
imhedded  in  the  tertiary  seas.  This  we  know  hy  the 
species  from  shallower  water  which  are  associated 
with  them  in  the  Tertiaries.  They  are,  therefore, 
species  which  had  a considerable  vertical  range;  and 
probably  while  many  of  the  shallower  water  forms 
were  exterminated  hy  elevations  or  other  change 
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affecting  the  first  one  or  two  hundred  fathoms,  they 
were  enabled  to  survive,  the  deeper  part  of  tlieir 
habitat  having  suffered  but  little  alteration. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  says:  “The  reader  should  be 
reminded  that  in  geology  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  founding  our  great  chronological  divisions,  not  on 
foraminifera  and  sponges,  nor  even  on  echinoderms 
or  corals,  but  on  the  remains  of  the  most  highly 
organized  beings  available  to  us,  such  as  mollusca. 
. . . In  dealing  with  the  mollusca,  it  is  those  of  the 
highest  or  most  specialized  organizations  which  afford 
us  the  best  characters  in  proj)ortion  as  their  vertical 
range  is  the  most  limited.  Thus  the  cephalopoda  are 
the  most  valuable,  as  having  a more  restricted  range 
in  time  than  the  gasteropoda,  and  these  again  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  particular  stratigraphical  sub- 
divisions than  the  lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  w'hile 
these  last  again  are  more  serviceable  in  classification 
than  the  brachiopoda,  a still  lower  class  of  shell-fish, 
which  are  tlic  most  enduring  of  all.”  With  great 
deference  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  I cannot  regard  the 
most  highly  specialized  animal  groups  as  those  most 
fitted  to  gauge  the  limits  of  great  chronological 
divisions,  though  I admit  their  infinite  value  in 
determining  the  minor  subdivisions. 

The  culmination  of  such  animal  groups,  such  as 
w'c  find  in  the  marvellous  abundance  and  variety  of 
both  orders  of  cephalopods  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic 
and  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous  period, 
undoubtedly  brings  into  high  relief,  and  admirably 
illustrates  to  the  student,  the  broad  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  the  mczozoic  fauna ; but  speaking  very 
generally,  the  more  highly  a mollusc  is  specialized 
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the  sliallower  is  the  water  which  it  inhabits.  The 
cephalopods  arc  cliiefly  pelagic  and  surface  things, 
and  their  remains  are  consequently  found  in  deposits 
from  all  depths.  To  this  general  pelagic  distri- 
bution of  cephalopods  there  seem  to  be  two  re- 
markable exceptions,  and  these  the  two  members 
of  their  class  which  are  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing in  their  geological  relations.  NauUlns  liom- 
pilins  inhabits  the  deep  water  of  the  Pacific,  while 
the  habitat  of  Spirilla  amlralis  is  unknown.  The 
sliell  of  Spirilla  is  thin  and  light,  and,  probably 
after  the  death  of  the  animal  and  hy  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  it  hecomes  filled  with  air, 
and  the  emptied  shell  floats,  and  is  drifted  along  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Tropical  shores  arc  strewn  with 
the  pearly  little  coil,  which  attracts  attention  by  the 
elegance  of  its  form.  It  is  abundant  on  all  shores  in 
the  path  of  the  Gulf-stream.  Sysselmann  Dliiller  gave 
me,  a few  years  ago,  a quantity  W'hich  had  been  drifted 
on  the  south-western  shores  of  different  islands  of  the 
Ficroe  group.  Still  the  structure  of  the  animal  of 
Sjiiriila  may  he  said  to  he  unknown.  One  specimen 
only,  which  was  described  by  Professor  Owen,  was 
found  nearly  perfect  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  by 
Mr.  Percy  Noel.  I suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  a deep-water  form,  and  I hope  that  w ith 
our  deep-sea  dredging  we  shall  soon  clear  up  its 
economy;  but  in  the  meantime  the  evident  abundance 
of  the  animal  and  our  ignorance  of  its  history  are  very 
suggestive.  In  the  London  clay  one  or  two  examples 
of  a fossil  have  been  found,  nearly  allied  to  Spirilla, 
but  dittering  in  this  respect — that  a solid  conical 
rostrum  projects  backwards,  its  half-calcified,  half- 
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horny  substance  enclosing  the  greater  part  of  the 
curved  spiral  shell.  Now  if  the  recent  Sjnrida  had 
been  weighted  with  such  a rostrum  it  would  probably 
have  remained  up  to  tlie  present  time  utterly  unknown 
to  us.  It  is  unwise  to  prophesy,  but  I certainly 
look  upon  some  form  allied  to  Spindiroslris  as  one 
of  the  most  likely  spoils  of  the  deej)  sea.  I'rom  the 
Tertiaries  we  pass  to  the  Cretaceous  forms,  and  find 
in  BelemtiUeUa  the  chambered  shell  straightened  and 
reduced,  and  the  ‘ guard  ’ greatly  increased  in  size. 
If  Belemnites  were  deep-sea  animals,  as  seems  very 
probable,  and  if  any  of  them  still  exist, — from  the 
form  and  weight  of  their  shells  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  should  ever  be  thrown  up  on  the  shore, 
and  without  deep-sea  dredging  they  might  remain 
for  ever  unknown.  I merely  mention  this  to  show 
that  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  base  even  what  little 
argument  might  rest  upon  it,  upon  the  absence 
at  the  present  time  of  all  representatives  of  the 
cretaceous  cephalopodous  fauna. 

The  gasteropods,  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, range  from  the  shore  to  a depth  of  100  to 
200  fathoms,  and  lamellibranchs  become  scarcer  at 
a slightly  greater  depth ; while  some  orders  of  bra- 
chiopods,  Crustacea,  echinoderms,  sponges,  and  fora- 
minifera,  descend  in  scarcely  diminished  numbers  to 
a depth  of  10,000  feet.  In  fact,  the  bathymetrical 
range  of  the  various  groups  in  modern  seas  corre- 
sponds remarkably  with  their  vertical  range  in 
ancient  strata. 

A change  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  in- 
volving a mere  change  in  the  course  of  an  ocean- 
current  might  modify  the  conditions  of  an  area  for 
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most  cephalopods  and  all  pteropods,  lieteropods,  and 
other  surface  living  animals,  of  high  type,  even  to 
their  extinction,  lly  oscillations  of  500  feet  uj)  or 
down,  the  great  mass  of  gasteropods,  and  all  reef- 
huilding  corals,  would  he  forced  to  emigi’ate,  would 
become  modified,  or  would  be  destroyed, — and  another 
hundred  fathoms  would  exterminate  the  greater  num- 
ber of  bivalves ; while  elevations  and  depressions  to 
ten  times  that  amount  might  only  slightly  affect  the 
region  of  brachiopods,  echinoderms,  and  sponges. 

After  a careful  consideration  of  the  results  of  recent 
investigations,  we  are  strengthened  in  our  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  the  opinion  whicli  we  previously  held, 
that  the  various  groups  of  fossils  characterizing  the 
tertiary  beds  of  Europe  and  North  America  represent 
the  constantly  altering  fauna  of  the  shallower  por- 
tions of  an  ocean  whose  depths  are  still  occupied  by 
a deposit  which  has  been  accumulating  continuously 
from  the  period  of  the  pre-tertiary  chalk,  and  which 
])erpetuates  with  much  modification  the  pre-tertiary 
chalk  fauna.  I do  not  see  that  this  view  militates  in 
the  least  against  the  “ reasoning  and  classification  ” of 
that  geology  which  we  have  learned  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell ; our  dredgings  only  show  that  these  abysses  of 
the  ocean — abysses  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  to  have  outlasted  on  account 
of  their  depth  a succession  of  geological  epochs — are 
inhabited  by  a special  deep-sea  fauna,  possibly  as  persis- 
tent in  its  general  features  as  the  abysses  themselves. 
I have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  I 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘continuity  of  the  chalk,’ 
as  understood  by  those  who  first  suggested  it,  now 
meets  with  very  general  acceptance  ; and  in  evidence 
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of  tliis  I will  quote  two  passages  in  two  consecutive 
anniversarv  addresses  bv  Presidents  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  we  mav  have  every  confidence  that  the 
statements  of  men  of  so  great  weight,  made  under 
such  circumstances,  indicate  the  tendency  of  sound 
and  judicious  thought.  Professor  Uuxley,  in  the 
anniversary  address  for  the  year  1870,  says  : — “ JIany 
years  ago*  1 ventured  to  speak  of  the  Atlantic  mud 
as  ‘ modern  chalk,’  and  I know  of  no  fact  inconsistent 
with  the  view  which  Professor  AVyville  Thomson  has 
advocated,  that  the  modern  chalk  is  not  only  the 
lineal  descendant,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  chalk, 
hut  that  it  remains,  so  to  speak,  in  possession  of  the 
ancestral  estate  ; and  that  from  the  cretaceous  period 
(if  not  much  earlier)  to  the  present  day,  the  deep  sea 
has  covered  a large  part  of  what  is  now  the  area  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  if  Glohigerina  and  Terchruliila 
caput-serpen tis  and  Beryx,  not  to  mention  other 
forms  of  animals  and  of  plants,  thus  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  the  present  and  the  mczozoic 
periods,  is  it  possible  that  the  majority  of  other 
living  things  underwent  a sea-change  into  something 
new  and  strange  all  at  once  ? ” 

And  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  the  presidential  address  for 
1871,  says  : — “Therefore,  although  I think  it  highly 
probable  that  some  considerable  portion  of  the  deep 
sea-hed  of  the  mid-Atlantic  has  continued  submerged 
since  the  period  of  our  chalk,  and  although  the  more 
adaptable  forms  of  life  may  have  been  transmitted  in 
unbroken  succession  through  this  channel,  the  im- 
migrations of  other  and  more  recent  faunas  may 
have  so  modified  the  old  population,  that  the  original 
' .Saturday  llevicw,  IS.jS  ; “Chalk,  Ancient  and  Modern.” 
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chalk  element  is  of  no  more  importance  than  is  the 
original  British  element  in  our  own  English  ijeople.” 

Mr.  Prestwich  thus  fully  admits  the  high  pro- 
bability of  the  ‘ continuity  ’ for  which  wc^  contend. 
The  last  question  which  he  raises  in  tlie  sentence 
quoted  is  one  of  enormous  difficulty,  which  wo  have 
as  yet  no  data  to  solve.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  much 
harder,  however,  after  all,  than  the  problem  in  ethno- 
logy which  he  has  selected  as  an  illustration. 

Several  other  very  important  questions  bearing 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  ocean  at  great  depths, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  naturalists  in  scientific 
charge  of  the  dredging  cruises  of  the  ‘ Lightning  ’ 
and  ‘ Porcupine.’  An  assistant  versed  in  the  methods 
of  chemical  and  physical  research  accompanied  the 
vessel  on  each  occasion.  A son  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  'William  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  went  on 
the  first  cruise  with  !Mr.  Jeffreys,  ilr.  John  Hunter, 
F.C.S.,  a promising  young  chemist,  since  deceased, 
accompanied  me  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Carpenter,  a younger  son  of  my  colleague,  was 
our  companion  during  the  third  long  cruise  in  the 
Fifcroe  channel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  taken  at 
each  station,  and  in  the  serial  soundings  the  water- 
bottle  was  let  down  to  the  intermediate  depths  and 
the  water  carefully  tested.  The  diffei’ences  observed 
were  v^ery  slight,  but  they  were  as  a rule  confirmatory 
of  Professor  Forschammer’s  opinion  that  Arctic  water 
contains  less  salt  than  the  sea-water  of  temperate 
and  intertropical  regions. 

As  I have  already  mentioned  (page  46),  organic 
matter  in  appreciable  quantity  was  detected  by  the 
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permanganate  test  everywhere,  and  at  all  depths. 
The  gas  contained  in  the  water  w'as  carefully  ana- 
lysed, and  it  was  found,  as  a general  result,  that 
the  amount  of  free  carbon  dioxide  increased  and 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminished  with  increased 
depth.  There  seemed  to  be  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  depended 
to  a great  degree  upon  the  abundance  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life.  Mr.  Lant  Carpenter  used  always  to 
predict  a bad  haul  for  the  zoologists  when  he  foupd 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  to  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  unusually  low.  The  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  was  just  above  the  bottom. 
The  general  average  of  thirty  analyses  of  surface- 
water  gives  the  following  as  the  proportions  of  the 
contained  gases  present; — Oxygen  25T,  nitrogen  64‘2, 
carbon  dioxide  20-7  ; this  proportion  was  subject, 
however,  to  great  variations.  Intermediate  water 
gave  an  average  percentage  of  oxygen  22-0,  nitrogen 
62  8,  and  carbon  dioxide  26' 2 ; while  bottom  waters 
gave — oxygen  19‘5,  nitrogen  52’6,  and  carhon  dioxide 
27‘9.  But  bottom  water,  at  a comparatively  small 
depth,  often  contained  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as 
intermediate  water  at  much  greater  depths.  In  one 
of  the  serial  soundings,  in  which  the  water  was 
taken  at  every  50  fathoms,  three  analyses  gave  the 
following  singular  result : — 


760  Pathomt. 

Oxygen 18-8 

Nitrogen  ....  49'3 

Carbon  dioxide  . . 31-9 


800  Pathomi. 

17-8 

48-5 

33-7 


Bottom,  M3  Fitb«. 

17-2 

34-5 

48-3 


The  greatly  increased  percentage  of  carhon  dioxide 
in  the  stratum  of  sea-water  immediately  overlying 
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the  sea-bed,  was  here  accompanied  hy  a great  abun- 
dance of  animal  life. 

I can  scarcely  regret  that  the  space  at  my  disposal 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter  at  present  into  the  many 
very  important  hearings  of  these  physical  investiga- 
tions, for  I am  compelled  to  admit  that  I do  not 
place  thorough  confidence  in  our  results.  The  obser- 
vations and  analyses  were  undoubtcdlv  conducted 
* • 

with  great  care  and  skill,  hut  the  dilference  between 
different  samples — in  specific  gravity,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  chemical  composition  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients — is  so  very  slight,  tliat  more 
exact  methods  than  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
employed  will  be  required  to  insure  accurate  results. 

In  such  investigations  everything  depends  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  means  of  bringing  up  water 
from  any  given  depth ; and  the  principle  of  the 
construction  of  the  water-bottle  used  in  the  ‘ Por- 
cupine ’ was  faulty.  It  consists  of  a strong  tube  of 
brass  about  two  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in 
internal  diameter,  containing  rather  more  than  a 
litre  and  a half,  and  closed  at  each  end  by  a brass 
disk.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  disks  there 
is  a round  aperture  closed  by  a well-ground  conical 
valve,  both  valves  opening  upwards  when  the  instru- 
ment is  in  position  for  being  let  down. 

In  passing  down  through  the  water,  a continuous 
current  is  supposed  to  raise  the  valves  and  run 
through  the  bottle,  thus  keeping  it  constantly  filled 
with  the  water  of  the  layer  through  which  it  is 
passing.  On  reversing  the  motion  in  hauling  up, 
the  valves  fall  into  their  places,  and  the  contents 
of  tlie  tube  at  the  greatest  depth  are  brought  to 
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the  surface.  This  bottle  appeared  to  answer  fairly, 
and  we  often  had  evidence,  from  its  turbidity,  that 
bottom-water  came  up  ; but  subsequent  exi)criments 
liave  shown  that  it  cannot  bo  depended  upon,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
instrument  will  not  work  at  all  unless  the  descend- 
ing motion  be  sufficiently  steady  and  rapid  to  nitiin- 
tain  a current  cajiable  of  keeping  two  heavy  brass 
valves  open  to  their  full  extent ; if  thei’e  be  tlie 
slightest  reversal,  or  jerk,  or  irregularity  in  hauling 
up,  the  water  is — at  all  events  partially — changed  ; 
the  two  valves,  even  when  thoroughly  open,  are 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  water — ^and  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
water  is  not  so  rapidly  and  thoroughly  changed  as 
we  at  first  imagined.  A perfectly  satisfactory  water- 
bottle  is  still  a desideratum,  but  1 believe  that  one 
which  was  used  by  Dr.  !Mayer  and  Dr.  Jacob.sen 
in  the  German  North  Sea  expedition  of  the  past 
summer,  goes  far  to  remedy  most  of  these  defects. 
1 hope  we  may  be  in  a better  position  to  give  an 
opinion  a year  hence. 

I give,  in  the  ajipendix  to  this  chapter,  an  abstract 
of  the  general  results  of  the  chemical  investigations 
carried  on  during  the  ‘ Porcupine  ’ cruises  of  1869 ; 
and  I add  a note,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  uho  accompanies  me  as 
chemist  to  the  ‘ Challenger  ’ expedition,  which  will 
show  how  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  we  can 
hope  to  come  to  any  really  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  gases  con- 
tained in  sea-water.  Neither,  I regret  to  say,  can 
we  place  much  reliance  on  the  determination  of 
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organic  matter  in  sea-water  by  the  permanganate 
method,  altliougli  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  general  result  at  which  we  arrived — that  organic 
matter  is  contained  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  in 
all  localities  and  at  all  depths — is  substantially  true. 
The  application  of  the  exact  methods  of  modern 
science  to  this  line  of  inquiry  is  new,  and  it  will 
require  long  and  patient  work  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. The  one  real  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  is  the  addition  to  the  appliances  for 
the  investigation  of  the  physics  of  the  deep  sea ; of  a 
correct  and  trustworthy  instrument  by  which  ocean 
temperatures  can  be  ascertained  to  any  depth  with 
what  may  be  regarded  as  absolute  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes. 


KPxa,  rnoM  vaat  rx  imiiiio. 
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APPENDIX  A, 

Siimman/  of  the  Rrjmtis  of  the  E.eamiiialion  of  Eamiilcs  of  Sea- 
nmter  taken,  at  the  Surface  and  at  various  Dej>ths.  By  Wm. 
LaNT  CARPESTEIi,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Surface-waters. — Care  was  taken  to  obtain  these  samples  as 
pure  as  possible,  and  free  from  any  contamination  caused  by 
matters  derived  from  the  vessel,  by  dipping  them  up  in  clean 
vessels  at  a few  inches  below  the  surface  at  or  near  the  bow 
of  the  ship.  In  two  instances,  however,  the  samples  were  taken 
from  abaft  the  paddles. 

Waters  taken  at  elqiths  below  the  surfaee. — It  was  found 
desirable  to  coat  the  bra.ss  "Water-Bottles  internally  with 
sealing-wax  varnish,  owing  to  the  corro.sive  action  of  the  sea- 
water. The  apparatus  was  then  found  to  work  perfectly  satis- 
factorily in  all  cases  in  which  there  was  sutficient  weight  on  the 
sounding-lino  to  which  they  were  attached  to  keep  the  bottles 
perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  When,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
attached  weight,  or  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  the  sounding-line 
was  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  general  level  of  the  sea-surface 
while  it  was  lieing  drawn  up,  the  re.sults  of  the  examination  of 
water  thus  obtained  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  some  water 
at  or  near  the  surface  had  found  its  way  into  the  bottle,  and  that 
its  contents  were  not  to  be  relied  on  as  coming  from  the  lowest 
depths. 

When  bottom-water  was  obtained  from  depths  beyond  500 
fathoms,  it  was  almost  invariably  charged  with  a quantity  of 
very  fine  mud  in  suspension,  rendering  it  quite  turbid.  Many 
hours’  standing  was  necessary  for  the  deposit  of  this ; but  it  was 
readily  removed  by  filtration.  In  no  instance  was  there  any 
evidence  of  water  from  great  depths  being  much  more  highly 
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charged  with  dissolved  gases  than  surface-waters ; a considerable 
elevation  of  temperature  being  in  all  cases  necessary  for  the 
evolution  of  any  dissolved  gas. 

Mode  of  examining  Samples. — The  samples  of  water  thus 
taken  were  examined  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  determine : — 

(1)  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water. 

(2)  The  total  quantity  of  dissolved  ga.ses  contained  in  them, 

and  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid. 

(d)  The  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  to  oxidize  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  water ; distinguishing  between 
a,  the  decomposed  organic  matter,  and 
h,  the  easily  decomposable  organic  matter. 

(1)  The  specific  gravity  determinations  were  made  at  a tem- 
])erature  as  near  60°  Fahr.  as  possible,  with  delicate  glass  hy- 
drometers, so  graduated  that  the  specific  gravity  could  be  read 
ofl'  directly  to  the  fourth  decimal  place  with  ease. 

(2)  The  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  the  gases  dissolved  in 
the  sea-water  was  essentially  that  described  by  Prof.  Miller 
in  the  second  vokmie  of  his  ‘ Elements  of  Chemistry.’  It  was 
found  necessary  to  make  several  modifications  in  it,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  sus- 
pending much  of  it  from  the  cabin-ceiling,  instead  of  supporting 
it  from  beneath,  and  in  rendering  all  the  parts  less  rigid  by  a 
free  use  of  caoutchouc  tubing,  &c.,  the  utmost  care  being  taken 
to  keep  all  joints  tight. 

It  was  found  possible  to  make  correct  analyses,  even  when 
the  vessel  was  rolling  sufficiently  to  upset  chairs  and  cabin- 
furniture. 

The  method  of  analysis  may  bo  thus  summarized; — From 
700  to  800  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sample  to  bo  examined 
were  boiled  for  about  thirty  minutes,  in  such  a way  that  the 
steam  and  mixed  gases  evolved  were  collected  over  mercury  in 
a small  graduated  Bunsen’s  gas-holder,  all  access  of  air  being 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  mixed  gases  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  two  graduated  tubes  in  a mercurial  trough,  where  the 
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carbonic  acid  was  first  absorbed  by  a strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash ; and  subsequently  the  0X3’gen  was  absorbed  by  the 
addition  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  remaining  gas  being  assumed  to 
be  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  the  anal^’ses  were  always  corrected  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  0°  Cent,  and  to  700  millimetres’  baro- 
metric pressure,  for  comparison  among  themselves  and  with 
others.  In  nearly  every  case  the  duplicate  analyses  from  the 
same  ga.seous  mixture  agreed  clo.sely,  if  they  were  notgdentical. 

(3)  Tlie  examination  of  the  sea-water  for  organic  matter  was 
made  according  to  the  method  detailed  by  Prof.  Miller  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  May  1805,  with  an  addition 
suggested  by  J)r.  Angus  Smith.  Each  sample  of  water  was 
divided  into  two;  to  one  of  these  a little  free  acid  was  added, 
and  to  both  an  excess  of  a standard  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  the  reaction  was  stopped 
by  tlie  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  and  the 
excess  of  permanganate  estimated  by  a standard  solution  of 
hj’posulpliide  of  soda.  The  portion  to  which  free  acid  was  added 
gave  the  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  decomposed  and  easily 
decomposable  organic  matter ; the  second  portion  gave  the 
o.xygen  required  liy  the  decomposed  oiganic  matter  alone,  which 
was  usually  from  about  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  total  number  of  obser- 
vations, analy.ses,  &c.,  made  during  the  three  cruises  respec- 
tively ; — 


1 

1 

i 

First  I 
Cniiie. 

1 

1 

Aeroml 
CniiM.  j 

Tliinl  1 
1 Cniiae.  i 

TotJil 

Specific-gravity  determinations  . 

1 

72 

1 

27 

1 

26 

125  ' 

Duplicate  giw-analyses  .... 

45 

1 

21 

89 

Organic-matter  testa 

1.37 

2G 

1 

32 

195 

Specific  Qravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  surface-water  was 
found  to  diminish  slightly  as  land  was  approached;  but  the 
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average  of  thirty-two  observations  ujx)ii  water  at  a suflicient 
distance  from  land  to  In;  unaffected  Ijy  local  di.sturbances  was 
1'02779,  the  maximum  Iwing  1'0284  and  the  minimum  10270. 

It  was  almost  always  noticed  that,  during  a high  wind,  the 
specific  gravity  of  surface-water  was  ahove  the  average. 

The  average  of  thirty  oKservations  upon  the  specific  gravity 
of  intermediate  water  was  1'0275,  the  maximum  bfjing  1’0281 
and  tlie  minimum  1'0272. 

The  sjAecific  gravity  of  Iwttom-waters  at  depths  varj-ing 
from  77  to  2,090  fathoms,  deduced  from  an  average  of  forty- 
three  observations,  was  10277,  the  maximum  being  r0283  and 
the  minimum  1'02G7. 

It  wilt  Ihj  noticed  that  the  average  specific  gravity  of  bottom- 
water  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  surface-w'ater.  In  several 
instances  the  specific  gravities  of  surface-  and  of  bottom-waters 
taken  at  the  same  place  having  been  compared,  that  of  the 
bottom-water  was  found  to  be  appreciably  less  than  that  of  the 
surface-water.  Thus — 


At  142.5  fathoiiia’ depth  (Station  17)  it  was  . . l‘02(;o 

Surface  at  the  same r0280 

And 

At  604  fathoms’  depth  (Station  26  b)  it  wa.s  . . I -0272 
.Surface  at  the  same I 


According,  however,  to  a series  of  observations  made  at  the 
same  spot  (Station  42)  at  intervals  of  fifty  fathoms,  from  50  to 
800,  the  specific  gravity  increased  with  the  depth  from  1‘0272 
at  50  fathoms  to  1’0277  at  800  fathoms. 

Several  series  of  specific-gravity  observations  were  made  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  streams ; showing  the  gradual  mixture 
of  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  the  floating  of  lighter  portions  aboA  e 
the  denser  sea-water,  as  well  as  the  reverse  effect  produced  by 
the  influence  of  tidal  currents.  Thus  outside  Belfast  Lough  a 
rapid  stream  of  water  of  specific  gravity  1 0270  was  found  above 
water  which,  at  a depth  of  seventj'-three  fathoms,  had  a specific 
gravity  of  1‘0265. 

Qase*  of  iSea-jcafrr.— The  analyses  of  the  gaseous  constituents 
of  sea-water  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Analyses  of 
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surface-waters.  (2)  Analysses  of  waters  below  the  surface ; and 
these  lust  may  be  again  subdivided  into  (<i)  intermediate,  and 
(h)  bottom-waters. 

The  total  (quantity  of  dissolved  gases  in  sea-water,  whether 
at  the  surface  or  below  it,  was  found  to  average  about  2 8 
volumes  in  100  volumes  of  water. 

The  average  of  thirty  analyses  of  surface-waters  made  during 
the  expedition  gave  the  following  proportions; — 


PrirenlAife. 

I*To  portion. 

Oxygen  . , . . 

25-04(5 

lot) 

Nitrogen 

. 54-2U 

216 

Carbonic  acid  . . 

. 20-74:} 

W) 

100-(KK) 

These  were  thus  distributed  over  the  three  cruises,  and  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  each  constituent  are  thus  shown: — 


t 

^ j ATemfff  per- 

® ■ Cf^fltAgP. 

Average 

proportion. 

Oiygtn. 

Nitrogen. 

Carl>onie  i 
Acid. 

s'!  ' 

1 a Oxy.  Nilro. 

gra. 

0.  . 

CO, 

Max. 

per 

cent. 

Min 

I»er 

evut. 

Max. 

per 

cent. 

Min. 

per 

cent. 

Max.  1 Min.  ' 
per  1 i,er  1 
cent.  cent. 

FinlCntiM 

2.I  47  52^5  23-58 

too  216 

92 

3878 

10  60 

62  05 

46*36 

S26 

1272  , 

Sfctimt  Cruliw. 

3 31*38  54*85  13  82 

100  175 

44 

37*10 

25  66 

69  63 

60  07 

24-37 

3*27 

■nilnl  CniiM  . 

0 24  8ti  56*73  18  41 

100  238 

74 

45*28 

13  96 

68*67 

41-42 

27*14 

5*64 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  surface-water  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen  and  a less  quantity  of  carlwnic  acid 
during  the  prevalence  of  strong  wdnd.  The  following  is  an 
average  of  five  analyses  made  under  such  conditions : — 


I Oxygen  . . . 
.■i  •!  N itrogcn  . . 

( Carlxiuic  acid  . 


P.*r  wnt. 

Proportion. 

Grneral  average. 

29-10 

lOO 

25-046 

100 

52-87 

182 

54-211 

216 

18-03 

G2 

2tr743 

83 

In  the  two  cases  winch  presented  the  remarkable  small 
mijiima  of  carbonic  acid  with  a great  excess  of  oxygen,  the 
water  had  been  accidentally  taken  from  immediately  abaft 
the  paddles,  where  it  hod  been  subject  to  violent  agitation 
in  contact  with  air. 
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Of  water  at  various  depths  bcncatli  the  surface,  fifty-nine 
analyses  were  made.  Tliose  in  the  first  cruise,  twenty -six 
in  number,  were  chiefly  from  l>ottom-water  at  depths  from 
25  to  1,470  fathoms.  In  the  second  cruise  the  twenty-one 
analy.ses  chiefly  belonged  to  two  series, — the  first  of  samples 
taken  at  intervals  of  250  fathoms,  from  2,090  to  250  fathoms 
inclusive;  and  the  second  of  samples  taken  at  intervals 
of  fifty  fathoms  from  8G2  to  400  fathoms  inclusive.  In  the 
third  cruise  twelve  analyses  were  made, — eight  of  bottom-water, 
of  which  one-half  were  in  the  "cold  area,”  and  four  at  inter- 
mediate depths. 

The  general  average  of  the  fifty-nine  analyses  of  water  taken 
below  the  surface  gives : — 


Prreentago.  Proportion. 

Oxygen 20'5(»8  100 

Nitrogen 52‘240  264 

Carbonic  acid . . . . 27'l!)2  132 


lOO-(KK) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
is  only  197  per  cent,  less  than  in  surface-water,  the  quantity  of 
o.vygen  is  diminished  by  448  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  iucreivsed  by  G'45  loer  cent.  This  difference  is 
greater  if  bottom-waters  only  are  compared  with  surface-waters. 


1 

so  Siirface. 

^ 34  IliWrmediaU. 

1 

35  Bottom. 

' 

Per  c«nt  ' 

1 

Proportion. 

Per  cent. 

1 

jProiwrtion. 

Per  cent. 

1 

I Propor- 
tion. 

i ' 

Oxygen  . . . 

26-05 

100 

22-03 

100 

19-63 

100 

1 Nitrogen  ... 

64-21 

216 

1 

61-82 

236 

62-60 

261 

Carbonic  acid  . 

20-74  ! 

1 

83 

26-16 

119 

27-87 

143 

; 

100-00  ' 

1 

100-00 

100-00 

The  two  series  of  analyses,  before  referred  to,  performed 
during  the  second  cruise  upon  intermediate  waters  at  successive 
depths  over  the  same  spot,  both  show  a regular  increase  of  the 
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ciirboriic  acid  and  diniinutiun  of  the  oxygen,  as  the  depth 
increases,  tlie  percentage  of  nitrogen  varying  l)ut  slightly. 

Those  general  residts  ajipear  to  show  that  the  oxygen  dimi- 
nishes and  the  carbonic  acid  increa-ses  with  the  depth  until  tlie 
bottom  is  reached  ; but  that  at  tlie  Ixittom,  whatever  the  depth 
from  the  surface,  the  proportions  of  carlxmic  acid  and  of  oxygen 
do  not  conform  to  this  law,  bottom-water  at  a compamtively 
small  depth  often  containing  as  much  carbonic  acid  and  as  little 
oxygen  as  intermediate  water  at  a greater  depth.  No  instance 
occurred  during  the  first  two  cruises  in  which  (where  samples 
of  surface  and  intermediate  or  bottom-waters  were  Uiken  at  the 
same  place)  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  less  and  of 
oxygen  gieater  than  at  the  surface  ; the  only  exception  occurred 
in  the  third  cruise,  at  a place  where,  it  is  lielieved,  currents  of 
water  were  meeting. 

It  was  frequently  noticed  that  a large  jH’rcentage  of  carbonic 
acid  in  bottom-water  wius  accompanied  by  an  abundance  of 
animal  life,  as  shown  by  the  dredge ; and  that  where  the  dredge- 
results  were  liarren,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  much 
smaller.  The  greatest  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  ever  fouiul 
was  accompanied  by  an  abundance  of  life;  while  at  a short 
distance  (62  fathoms)  above  the  bottom,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  conformable  to  the  law  of  variation  with  depth 
before  referred  to  : — 


Bottom,  8f*2  fni*. 

800  fniR. 

750  fmt. 

Oxygon  . . . 

. . 17-22 

17-79 

18-76 

Nitrogen  . . 

. . 34-60 

48-46 

49-32 

Carbonic  acid  . 

. . 48-28 

33-75 

31-92 

100-00 

itxeoo 

100-00 

The  lowest  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  (7'95)  ever  found  in 
bottom-water,  occurring  at  a depth  of  362  fathoms,  was  ac- 
companied by  a “ very  bad  haul." 

In  crossing  the  wide  channel  from  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
towards  Rockall,  where  the  water  for  some  di.stance  is  over 
1,000  fathoms  depth,  so  that  the  other  circumstances  varied  very 
little,  if  at  all,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  appeared  to  vary 
with  the  dredge-results  ; so  that  the  analyst  ventured  to  predict 
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whether  the  collection  wonld  he  good  or  not  before  the  dredge 
came  to  the  surface — drawing  his  inference  from  the  results  of 
his  analyses  of  the  gases  of  the  bottom-water.  In  each  case 
his  prediction  was  justified  by  the  result. 


SfATlOK  17. 

St*T10!«  19. 

Statiom  20. 

Htatiok  91. 

l,3t>9  fiuti. 

I,44li  fimi. 

1,470  fms. 

Oxygi-n  . . . 

Ui*l4 

17*92 

2r.34 

lfi-08 

Nitrogen  . . . 

4W78 

47-r)i 

43-4<! 

I'arbonic  acid 

. 3.’>07 

36-20 

31-15 

3!)-8<i 

1(KI(M) 

l(H)'IM) 

lOO-(K) 

UKPOO 

Good  haul 

Good  haul. 

Had  haul. 

Good  haul. 

In  the  analyses  made  of  the  water  in  the  cold  area,  and 
generally  in  the  third  cruise,  there  appears,  as  might  be 
expected  frfun  the  various  currents,  &c.,  a greater  variation  in 
the  re.sults  than  in  the  other  series.  In  the  bottom  and  inter- 
mediate waters  the  nitrogen  appears  to  be  rather  in  excess  of 
the  average,  and  the  carbonic  acid  has  a lai^e  range  of  varia- 
tion— from  7 ')8  per  cent,  at  Station  47  (540  fathoms,  temp. 
49°'8)  to  45'79  per  cent,  at  Station  52  (384  fathom.s,  30°’(i 
Fahr.).  The  average  of  the  surface-waters  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  cruise. 

It  may  l>e  worth  notice  that  in  localities  where  the  greatest 
depth  did  not  exceed  150  fathoms,  the  results  of  the  gas-analysis 
of  bottom-  and  surface-water  were  frequently  so  nearly  the  same, 
whatever  the  amount  of  animal  life  on  the  bottom,  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  there  might  be  at  that  limit  a sufficient 
circulation,  either  of  the  particles  of  the  water  itself  or  of  the 
gases  di.ssolved  in  it,  to  keep  the  gaseous  constitution  alike 
throughout  The  coincidence  of  this  depth  with  the  extreme 
depth  at  which  fish  are  usually  found  to  exist  in  these  seas  is 
suggestive. 

Organic  matter. — With  a view  to  test  the  method  of  analysis 
by  permanganate  of  potash,  two  or  three  series  of  analyses  were 
made  where  fresh  and  salt  water  mixed  together,  as  in  Killibegs 
Harbour,  Donegal  Bay,  &c. ; and  the  results  in  all  cases  justified 
the  expectation  fonned,  that  the  amount  of  itermanganate  was 
an  index  of  the  comparative  purity  of  the  water,  both  as  regards 
the  “ decomposed”  and  the  “ decomposable”  organic  matter. 
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Disregarding  the  aixtve  series,  a total  of  134  e.xperiinents  were 
made  upon  sea-water,  which  may  lx:  thus  divided  : — 

56  upon  surfuce-water, 

18  „ intermediate  water, 

60  „ bottom-water, 

1:J4 

during  the  first  and  third  cruises. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  fnictions 
of  a gramme  required  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  in  a litre  of 
water. 

Average  of  oG  analyses  of  surface-water : — 

No. 

28.  Decomposed.  . . OtXXIiS  I 0'(KK)<»5. 

28.  Decomiwsable  . . 0"00070  i 

Mnximum.  Minimum. 

Decomposed.  . . 0tHI()!»4  OIHHUO  j 4 cases. 

Decomposable  . . OOOIW  (V(MMHH)  1 case. 

Total  . . . 0-lX)l!)4  OIXXKX)  I 1 Ciise. 


Average  of  18  analyses  of  intermediate  water:— 


9.  Decomposed  . 
9.  Decomposable. 


In  7 out  of  9 there  was  no  “decomposed”  organic  matter; 
and  in  3 out  of  9 there  was  no  organic  matter  at  all,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  test. 

In  this  series  the  analyses  of  the  ohserx-ations  made  during 
the  second  crui.se  are  not  included,  as  the  calculations  have 
been  differently  made. 

Average  of  GO  analyses  of  bottom- umter : — 


No. 

26.  Decomposed  . 
34.  Decomposable. 


0-00047 

0-IXH141 


Total  0-00088 


MAximnm.  Minlimiin. 

Decomposed  . . 0-00105  0-(XXKtO  2 ca.sea. 

Decomposable  . . 0-(Xll  48  O-OIXKX)  1 case. 

Total  . . 0-0oi53  0-OfXXXl  I case. 
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These  figures  appear  to  show  (1)  that  intermediate  waters  are 
more  free  fronj  organic  contamination  tlian  either  surface-  or 
bottom-waters,  as  miglit  be  expected  from  the  comparative 
absence  of  animal  life  in  tlicse  waters ; (2)  that  the  total  absence 
of  organic  matter  is  least  frequent  in  bottom-waters,  and  most 
frequent  in  intermediate  waters,  surface-waters  occupying  a 
middle  place  in  this  respect;  and  (3)  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  Ijetween  bottom-  and  surface-waters,  either  in  the  total 
quantity  of  organic  contamination  or  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  " decomposed  ” and  “ easily  decomposable  ” organic 
matter. 

It  may  be  worth  notice  that  when  the  bottom-water  from 
great  depths  was  muddy,  tests  made  before  and  after  filtration 
showed  that  some  of  the  organic  matter  was  removed  by  this 
operation. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Besults  of  the  Analysts  of  Eight  Samples  of  Sm-'SVattr  col- 
lected during  the  Third  Cruise  of  the  ' Porcupine.’  By  Dr. 
Frankland,  F.K.S. 


Rotal  Oolleoe  of  Chemistry, 
Horember  15tA,  1S69. 

Dear  Dr.  Carpenter, — Herewith  I enclose  results  of  analyses 
of  the  samples  of  sea-water  collected  during  your  recent  cruise 
in  the  ‘ Porcupine.’ 

I shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  these 
results;  your  owm  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circum.stances 
under  which  the  different  samples  were  collected  will  enable  you 
to  do  this  much  better  than  I. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  is  highly  remarkable,  and 
to  which  I would  draw  your  attention ; it  is  the  large  amount  of 
very  highly  nitrogenized  organic  matter  contained  in  most  of 
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the  sauipk‘8,  ns  shown  of  the  deterininatioiis  of  organic 
carbon  and  organic  nitrogen,  and  the  proj)ortion  of  organic 
carlx)ii  to  organic  nitrogen.  For  tlie  purposes  of  comparison,  I 
have  appended  the  re.sults  of  analyses  of  Thanies-water  and  of 
tlie  water  of  Loch  Katrine,  the  former  re]>resenting  probably 
at)out  a fair  average  of  the  proportion  of  organic  nitrogen 
reaching  the  sea  in  the  rivers  of  this  country,  but  being  pre- 
sumably considerably  greater  than  that  contributed  by  rivers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  either  that 
soluble  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  being  gcnenited  from  inor- 
ganic materials  in  the  sea,  or  that  this  matter  is  undergoing  con- 
centration by  the  evaporation  of  the  ocean, — the  rivers  and 
streams  continually  furnishing  additional  (juautities  whilst  the 
water  evaporated  takes  none  away. 

The  amounts  of  carbonate  of  lime  given  in  the  table  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  number  three  (representing  the  solubility  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  pure  water)  to  the  temporary  hardness  which 
denotes  the  carbonate  of  lime  thrown  down  on  boiling.  As  the 
<letermination  of  temporary  hardness  in  water  containing  so 
much  saline  matter  is  not  very  accurate,  the  numbers  in  the 
columns  heatled  ‘ Temporary  Hardness’  and  ‘ Carbonate  of  Lime  ’ 
must  only  be  regarded  as  rough  appHr-ximatious  to  the  truth  ; 
moreover,  a small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  mixed 
with  the  ciirbonate  of  lime  and  estimated  with  it. 

In  all  their  j)cculiar  features  these  analytical  results  agree 
with  those  which  I have  previously  obtained  from  numerous 
samples  of  sea- water  collected  by  myself  off  'Worthing  and 
Hastings. 

1'ours  very  truly, 

E.  Fkanklam). 
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APPENDIX  C. 


N'otes  on  Specimens  of  the  Bottom  eoUerIcd  during  the  First 
Cruise  of  the  'Porcupine'  in  1869.  By  David  Fokbes,  F.R.S. 

Atlantic  Mud  contained  in  a small  bottle  marked  ‘ Soundings 
No.  20,  1,443  fathoms.’ 

A complete  analysis  of  this  sample  shows  its  chemical  com- 
piisition  to  be  as  follows: — 


Carbonate  of  lime .’iO’12 

Alumina  * (‘ soluble  in  acids ’) 1'.33 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  (‘ soluble  in  acids ’)  . . . 2’17 

Silica  (in  a soluble  condition) 5"04 

Fine  insoluble  gritty  sand  (rock  debrii)  . . . 2077 

Water 2'90 

Organic  matter  ...  4‘19 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  other  soluble  salts  . . 7'48 


100-00 

If  we  compare  the  chemical  composition  as  above  with  that 
of  ordinary  chalk,  which  consists  all  but  entirely  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  seldom  contains  more  than  from  2 to  4 per  cent, 
of  foreign  matter  (clay,  silica,  &c.),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  diflers 
chiefly  in  containing  so  very  large  an  amount  of  rock-matter 
in  a fine  state  of  division.  If  we  subtract  the  water,  organic 
matter,  and  marine  salts,  which  would  probably  in  greatest 
]>art  be  removed  before  such  mud  could  in  pixiccss  of  ages  l>e 
converted  into  solid  rock,  even  then  t he  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  pure  chalk  would  not  be  more  than  at  highest  some 
60  per  cent,  of  the  mass. 

As  such  deposits  must  natumlly  l)e  expected  to  vary  greatly 
in  mechanical  character  and  chemical  composition,  it  would  be 

' With  ])ho«phoric  acid. 
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premature  to  generalize  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  tl>e  deposits 
now  in  course  of  formation  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  before 
a careful  examination  had  been  made  of  a S(!ries  of  such  sjjeci- 
niens  from  dilferent  localities.  The  soluble  silica  is  princi(ially 
from  silicious  oiganisms. 

As  regards  tlie  probable  origin  of  the  pebbles  and  gravel 
found  in  the  various  dredgings,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  from 
the  de.scription,  that  they  consist  principally  of  fragments  of  vol- 
canic rocks  and  crystalline  schists.  The  former  of  these  have 
in  all  probability  come  from  Iceland  or  Jan  Mayen ; whilst  the 
latter,  associated  iis  they  are  with  small  fragments  of  grey  and 
somewhat  altered  calcareous  rock,  would  a]ipear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the  rocks 
are  quite  identical  in  mineral  character.  The  north  of  Scotland 
and  its  i.slands  also  contain  similar  rocks ; but,  without  being 
at  all  positive  on  this  head,  I am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  they  have  been  derived  from  Ireland,  and  not  neee.s.sarily 
connected  with  any  glacial  phenomena,  believing  that  their 
presence  may  lie  accounted  for  by  the  ortlinary  action  of  marine 
currents. 


I’EHBLra  FROM  1,215  Kathom.s  (Station  28). 

The  stones  were  all  subangular,  the  edges  l>eing  all  more  or 
le.ss  worn  or  altogether  rounded  off.  The  specimens  were  thiity- 
eight  in  number,  and  uiwn  examination  were  found  to  consist 
of — 

5 Ilorblende  schist ; the  largest  of  these  (which  also  was  the 
largest  in  size  of  the  entire  series)  weighed  421  grains  (| 
of  an  ounce),  was  extremely  compact,  and  was  composed 
of  black  hornblende,  dirty-coloured  quartz,  and  some 
garnet. 

2 Mica  schist;  qnnrtz  with  mica,  the  largest  weighing  20 
grains. 

5 Grey  pretty  compact  limestone,  the  largest  being  7 grains 
in  weight. 

2 Fragments  (showing  the  cleavage  faces  rounded  off  on 
edges)  of  orthoclase  (potash  felspar),  evidently  derived 
L L 2 
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from  granite ; tlio  largest  of  the  two  fnigineiits  weighed 
15  grains.  * 

."i  (Jiiartz,  milky  in  colour  or  colourless ; the  largest  of  these 
weighed  OOJ  grains,  and  showed  evidence  of  having  been 
derived  from  the  quartz-veins  so  common  in  clay-.slute. 

19  Fragments  of  true  volcanic  lava,  most  of  which  were  v«-ry 
— light  and  scoriaceous  (vesicular),  although  some  small 
:tft  ones  were  compact  and  crystalline ; and  in  these  the 
minerals  augite,  olivine,  and  glassy  felspar  (Sanadine) 
could  be  distinctly  recognized.  Among  these  were  frag- 
ments of  trachytic,  trachydoleritic,  and  i)yroxenic  (basaltic) 
lavas,  quite  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  or  Jan  Mayen 
of  the  present  period,  from  which  they  had  probably 
been  derived. 

Gravel  from  1,443  Fathoms  (Station  20). 

This  sample  of  gravel  con.sisted  of  718  subangnlar  fragments, 
in  general  not  above  from  J to  J grain  in  weight,  with  occasion- 
ally some  of  a little  greater  size ; but  the  most  considerable  of 
all  (a  fragment  of  mica  schist)  only  weighed  3 giains.  They 
consisted  of : — 

3 Fragments  of  orthoclase  felspar. 

4 Bituminous  or  carbonaceous  shale  (?  if  not  accidental). 

5 Fragments  of  shell  (undistinguishable  species). 

4 Granite,  containing  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  muscovite. 

15  Grey  compact  limestone. 

(59  Qnartzose  mica  schi.st. 

317  Hornblende  schist;  sometimes  containing  garnets. 

273  Quartzite  fragments,  with  a very  few  fragments  of  clear 
quartz.  The  majority  of  the  pieces  being  of  a dirty 
colour,  often  cemented  together,  were  evidently  the  (UbrtJt 
of  quartzite  rocks  or  beds  of  indunrted  sandstone,  and 
not  from  granite. 

28  Black  compact  rock,  containing  augite,  most  probably  a 

volcanic  basalt. 

718 
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Fkom  1,2G3  Fathoms  (.Station  22). 

A single  rounded  pebble,  weighing  18  gniins,  chiefly  quart/., 
with  a little  of  a black  mineral  hornblende  or  tourmaline,  prob- 
ably from  a metamorphic  schist. 

Gravel  fro.m  l.SGfi  Fatiio.ms  (.St.ation  19«). 

Consisted  of  51  small  subangular  pieces  of  rock,  all  less  than 
i grain  in  weight,  excepting  only  one  fragment  (angular)  of 
quartz,  which  weighed  2 grains;  they  consisted  of — 

19  Fragments  of  quartz,  all  of  which  appeared  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  disintegration  of  crystalline  schists,  and 
not  from  granite. 

9 Hornblende  schist. 

8 Mica  schist.  ^ 

7 Ixtose,  dirty-white  tufaceous  limestone. 

3 Small  fragments  of  augite  or  tourmaline  (?  which). 

1 Fragment  of  quartz,  with  tourmaline. 

4 Fragments  of  indistinct  and  uncertain  chameter. 

51 

Gravel  from  1,47G  Fathoms  (Station  21). 

Six  .small  subangular  fragments,  the  largest  of  which  did  not 
exceed  two  grains  in  weight;  they  were  respectively — 

1 Yellow’  quartz. 

1 Quartzose  chlorite  schist. 

3 Mica  schist. 

1 Small  fragment,  apparently  of  volcanic  lava. 

G 

The  sjiecimen  from  Ilockall  is  not  a fragment  of  any  normal 
rock,  but  is  only  a brecciaform  aggregate,  principally  consisting 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  crystals  of  green  hornblende,  held  to- 
gether by  a silicions  cement.  It  has  evidently  been  broken 
from  the  piTijecting  edge  of  a fault  or  vein  tissure  ; and  although 
it  cannot  settle  the  matter  definitely  ns  to  what  rocks  this  islet 
may  really  be  composed  of,  it  would  indicate  that  it  most 
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APPKNDIX  I». 

y'lilf  fjti  thf  f'nrfifjnir.  Anti  coiit<ui‘f'l  in  f^d’-irnlfT.  Btf  .IijHX 

Voi  NC  J5i;i  iia\.\S,  M.A.,  ( to  the  * (.hailfiiger ' 

Kx]if;<lition. 

At  a iiiw-tin;' ' of  the  Oieiiiiral  Society  la.'-t  ?uiauier.  Dr. 
Ilitiily  iiienlioned  that  I>r.  .lacoW.-n,  of  Kiel,  had  foutid  that 
rarlKiiiie  a'.-id  Ls  only  vejy  itiii>erfeetfy  s<-[iarated  ftrim  sea-water 
hy  lioilinj'  in  rarvo.  This  was  conliriiietl  hy  l>r.  Jacobsen  hiiu- 
H'-lf  in  a letter  to  Xnture  of  August  8,  1872.  Altno.st  at  the 
very  same  time  the  flerriian  North  Sea  E.\|>edition  arrived  in 
I>;ilh,  when  I had  the  privile"e  of  hearing  the  confirmation  of 
it  from  his  own  mouth,  a.s  well  as  his  conjecture  that  it  was 
probalily  owing  to  the  jiresenee  of  salts  with  water  of  hal-, 
hydration,  such  its  sulphate  of  magnesia,  that  the  carlxinic  acid 
was  retainerl  with  such  vigour. 

Having  ussiinsl  myself  by  experinient  that,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  carbonic  acid  is  retained  by  sea-water  with  considenible 
energy,  the  last  tnrces  of  it  having  scarcely  disap[>eared  before 
tlie  contents  of  the  mtort  were  reduced  to  dr}’iiess,  I set  on  foot 
a series  of  analytical  e.x[»erirnents,  so  as  to  determine  which  of 
the  salts  it  was,  w hose  pre.sence  was  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  in 
<|uestion.  The  re.sult  of  these  exjieriments  was  shortly  this : 
Itislilled  water,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  solution 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  each  .saturated  with  carlxinic  acid, 
behaved  on  distillation  alike,  giving  off  the  whole  of  their  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  first  eighth  of  the  distillate.  Solutions,  however, 
of  Hul]ihate  of  magnesia  and  of  sulphate  of  lime  behaved  like 

* ('liciiiicul  Soi-iety  Joiinial.  1S72,  p.  4.').5. 
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tlie  otliers  at  first,  giving  off  the  surplus  carbonic  acid  dissolved 
in  the  first  eiglitli  of  the  distillate.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
corning  off  then  fell  very  low,  gradually  increasing,  however, 
until  a half  had  Ireen  distilled  over,  when  the  amount  coming 
off  again  reached  a ma.xirnum,  the  quantity  then  diminishing^ 
but  rarely  entirely  disa]ipearing  as  the  contents  of  the  retort 
approached  drymess.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  sulphates  of 
magnesia  and  lime  we  have  an  agent  capable  of  retaining  car- 
ironic  acid  in  the  way  in  which  we  see  it  in  sea-water;  whether 
there  may  be  other  agents  present,  capable  of  doing  the  same 
work,  will  be  brought  to  light  when  the  subject  has  Ireen  more 
fully  inve-stigated.  An  independent  set  of  experiments  were 
made  on  the  variation  with  pressure  of  the  coefficient  of  ab- 
sorfrtion  for  carbonic  acid  of  a solution  containing  1'23  per  cent, 
of  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia,  kei>t  at  a constant  tem- 
perature of  11°C.  The  result  was,  that  at  010  mm.  pressure  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  solution  dissolvetl  sensibly  the  same  quan- , 
lity  of  carbonic  .acid  as  the  same  volume  of  water  would  have 
done ; in  otlier  words,  their  coefficients  of  absorjdion  were  iden- 
tical. Ifelow  610  mm.  that  of  the  saline  solution  was  the 
greater;  above  610  mm.  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  curx'e, 
however,  is  not  a straight  line,  and  it  appears  to  cut  that  of 
water  again  at  a pressure  of  about  800  mm. 

The  facts  alxjve  related  naturally  suggest  to  the  chemist  the 
question,  what  is  the  Iwdy  formed  when  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonic  acid  meet  each  other  in  solution  ? 

It  is  clear  that,  besides  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved,  there  is 
some  rtdained  by  a stronger  bond,  and  which  is  only  liberated 
when  the  concentration  has  proceeded  a certain  distance.  Is 
the  decomposition  caused  by  the  lo.ss  of  water,  or  by  the  rise  of 
boiling-ix)int  ? The  difference  between  the  boiling-points  of  the 
solution,  when  it  has  just  cca.sed  to  give  off  the  merely  dissolved 
carbonic  acid,  and  when  the  retained  gas  is  being  given  off  in 
greatest  quantity,  does  not  exceed  1°  C. ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  compound  should  remain  practically  intact  at 
101°  and  decompose  rapidly  at  102°.  Again,  if  the  compound 
i.s  decomposed  by  fhe  water  alone,  we  should  expect,  that  the 
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more  ililute  the  solution,  the  easier  would  be  the  decomposition. 
Adopting  Erlenmeyer’.s  view  of  the  position  of  the  halhydration 
water  in  .sulphate  of  magnesia  (HO  — Mg  — 0 — SOj  — OH),  we 
might  supiKjse  the  carbonic  acid  simply  to  replace  the  molecule 

of  water,  thus — ^Ig  ^0  ; but  it  would  be  contrary  to 

nil  analogy  for  such  a bo<ly  to  be  more  .stable  in  dilute  than 
in  moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  the  same  tenipenituie. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  supjxise  the  CO^  to  interpose  itself 
between  the  Mg  and  the  basic  110,  we  have  a body  of  this  form  : 
HO  — CO  — O — Mg  — O — t>0j  — OH.  It  is  conceivable  that 
such  a body  would  in  tluj  jirocess  of  concentration  become  dehy- 

diated,  when  the  anhydrous  salt  Mg^0 CO'/^  would  l)e 

formed,  which  would  then  split  up  into  CO^  and  MgSO^.  Assuming 
now  that  the  body  formed  has  this  constitution,  it  is  evident  that, 
for  a given  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  water  and  carlmnio 
ae.id,  the  amount  of  the  above  body  formed  will  be  a function 
of  the  temperatui-e,  the  jiressure  and  the  duration  of  their 
action  upon  one  another.  Now,  at  great  depths  in  the  sea,  where 
atmo.spheric  infliu-nces  are  insensible,  these  conditions  are  most 
completely  fulfilled.  The  tem[>erature  is  low,  the  pre.ssure  high, 
and  the  time  j)ractically  unlimited.  Sea-water  contains  on  an 
average  about  two  grammes  of  crysUdlized  sidphate  of  magnesia 
in  the  litre;  and  if  the  reaction  were  comjilete,  the  two  grammes 
of  sulphate  of  nmgnc-siu,  or  one  litre  of  sea-water,  would  absorb 
1814  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid.  Supposing  only 
one-tifth  part  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  be  thus  saturated 
with  carlwiiic  acid,  we  have  provision  in  one  litre  of  sea- 
water for  the  removal  of  over  3G  cubic  centimetres  of  car- 
bonic acid.  We  have  thus  in  the  .sulphates  (for  the  lime-salt 
appears  to  act  even  more  energetically)  an  agent  which  in 
the  ocean  depths  j>erforms  one  of  the  twm  important  functions 
of  plants  in  shallow  wateis  and  in  the  air,  namely,  the  removal 
of  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated  by  the  animals;  the  ta.sk  of 
re|)lenishing  the  oxygen  supidy  is  accomplished  by  the  sy.stem 
of  ocean  circulation.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difticult  to  conceive 
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eircunistances  more  fiivoursible  to  the  formation  of  tliis  Inxly  than 
those  wliich  exist  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean.  The  tempemture 
is  generally  little  over  that  of  melting  ice ; the  pressure  often 
exceeds  several  hundred  atino.spheres ; whilst  tlie  carbonic  acid, 
being  produced  gradually,  and  coming  in  statu  nasccndk  in  con- 
tact with  the  saline  solution,  is  in  the  condition  most  favourable 
for  easily  entering  into  chemical  combination. 

The  amount  of  this  salt  formed  depending  on  the  pre.ssure,  it 
is  evident  that,  on  bringing  up  a sample  of  water  from  a great 
depth,  a part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  wiv-s  bomul  Ixfore,  will 
become  free  under  the  atinosjdieric  pressure ; and,  moreover,  as 
the  amount  decoinpo.sed  varies  with  the  time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  in  vacuo, 
will  vary  with  the  depths  from  which  the  samjde  was  obtained, 
with  the  time  it  stands  before  Ixiiling,  with  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  expo.sed  during  boiling,  and  with  the  duration  of  that 
openition.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  assuming  the  body 
al)ove  luintioned  to  have  lx;en  formed.  Dr.  Jacobsen  found  that 
the  (iuuutity  of  carlwnic  acid  obtained  by  boiling  in  vacuo  was 
no  measure  of  the  amount  actually  present,  and  that  even 
jKU'tions  of  the  same  sample  gave  discordant  results. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  solutions  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  sea-water  and  in  blood  resemble  each  other  in 
almost  every  particular;  only  in  the  latter  the  retaining  body  is 
pho.sphate  of  soda,  whilst  in  the  former  it  is  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, both  of  which  contain  constitutional  water.  The  physical 
conditions,  under  which  carbonic  acid  is  eliminated  from  the 
blood  and  from  sea-water,  are  also  very  similar. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
other  gases  to  saline  solutions,  there  is  a practically  unlimited 
field  for  useful  re.scarch.  The  determination  of  the  absorjition 
coefticienta  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  solution  for  carbonic  acid 
alone,  under  varying  conditions  of  tempemture,  pres.sure,  con- 
centtation,  and  duration  of  action,  would  atVord  interesting  and 
profitable  occupation  for  more  than  one  chemist. 
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Airy. — Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.,  Astronomer  Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Univer- 
sities. With  Diagnims.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5/.  6</. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  methods  of  sohiiion  here  explained^  and  the  in- 
stanees  exhibited,  will  be  found  sttfieient  for  application  to  nearly 
all  the  imf>ortant  problems  of  Physical  Science,  which  require  for 
their  complete  investigation  the  aid  of  Partial  I>ifferential  Equa^ 
tions. 

ON  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL  THEORY  OF 
ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  THE  COMBINA- 
TION OF  OBSERVATIONS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  6d. 

In  order  to  spare  astronomers  and  ohseri'ers  in  natural' philosophy  the 
confusion  and  toss  of  time  which  are  produced  by  referring  to  the 
ordinary  treatises  embracing  both  branches  of  probabilities  {the  first 
_ F A 
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Airy  (G. 

relating  to  chances  -ohich  can  be  altered  only  by  the  changes  of  entire 
units  or  integral  multiples  of  units  in  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  problem ; the  other  concerning  those  chances  which  have 
respect  to  insensible  gradati, ms  in  thevalueof  the  element  measured), 
this  ivlume  has  been  drawn  up.  It  relates  only  to  errors  of  observa- 
tion, and  to  the  rules,  derivable  from  the  consideration  of  these 
errors,  for  the  combination  of  the  results  of  observations. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OI-'  OPTICS.  Designed  for  the  Use 
of  Students  in  the  University.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
6/.  (sd. 

The  umlulatory  theory  of  optics  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  having 
the  same  clawts  to  his  attention  as  the  theory  of  gravitation,— namely, 
that  it  is  certainly  true,  and  that,  by  mathematical  operations 
of  general  elegance,  it  leads  to  results  of  great  interest.  This  theory 
exflaim  with  accuracy  a vast  variety  of  phenomena  of  the  most 
complicated  kind.  The  plan  of  this  tract  has  been  to  include  those 
phenomena  only  which  admit  of  calculation,  and  the  investigations 
are  applied  only  to  phenomena  which  actually  hctve  been  observed. 

ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS.  With 
the  MathcirfiUical  Elements  of  Music.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Studenl.s  of  the  University.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

This  volume  consists  oj  sections,  which  again  are  divided  into  num- 
bered articles,  on  the  following  topics : — General  recognition  of  the 
air  as  the  medium  which  conveys  sound;  Properties  of  the  air  on 
which  the  formation  and  transmission  of  sound  depend ; Theory  of 
undulations  as  applied  to  sound,  etc.  ; Investigation  of  the  motion 
of  a wave  of  air  through  the  atmosphere;  Trammission  of  waves 
of  soniferotss  vibrations  through  different  gases,  solids,  and  fluids; 
Experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound,  etc. ; On  musical  sounds, 
and  the  manner  of  produAng  thens;  On  the  elements  of  musical 
harmony  and  melody,  and  if  simple  musical  composition;  On  in- 
strumental  music;  On  the  human  orgasis  of  speech  and  hearing. 

A TREATISE  ON  M.AGNETISM.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  University.  Crown  8vo.  9r.  6./. 

As  the  laws  of  .Magnetic  Force  have  been  experimentally  examined. 
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‘Ufith  phiiosophicat  accurtuy^  only  in  Us  eonni^iwn  ~vUh  iron  and 
stedy  and  in  the  influence  ejcUed  by  the  earth  as  a whAe^  the 
accurate  portions  oj  this  tvorh  are  confined  to  the  investigations  cost' 
necfeti  unth  these  metals  and  the  earth.  The  latter  part  of  the 
ivorky  hmoeveTy  treats  in  a more  general  u*ay  of  the  lau^s  of  the 
connection  bchoecft  Magnetism  on  the  one  hand  and  Galvanism 
and  JhcrmO'EleetncUy  on  the  other.  The  tvork  is  divided  into 
7'welve  Sectionsy  and  each  section  into  numbered  urticleSy  each 
of  which  stiUes  concisely  and  clearly  the  subject  of  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Ball  (R.  S.,  A.M.) — EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS.  A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland.  By  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland  (Science  and  Art  Department).  Royal  8vo.  i6x. 

The  author's  aim  in  these  hventy  Lectures  has  been  to  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  physical  ideas  corresponding  to  theoretical  lawSy 
and  thus  to  produce  a work  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a sup- 
plement or  an  introduction  to  manuals  of  theoretic  mechanics.  To 
realize  this  desigUy  the  copious  use  of  experimental  illustrations  was 
necessary.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  Lectures  and  figured  in  the 
solume  has  been  principiilly  built  up  from  Professor  fVillis's  most 
admintble  system.  In  the  selection  of  the  subjectSy  the  question  of 
practical  utilily  has  in  many  cases  been  regarded  as  the  one  of  para- 
mount  importanccy  and  it  is  belieied  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  is  adopted  is  more  t^r  less  original.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  lectures  relating  to  friction y to  the  mechanical 
poaversy  to  the  strength  of  timber  and  structuresy  to  the  laws  of 
motiotty  and  to  the  pendulum.  The  illustrafionsy  drawn  from 
the  apparatuSy  are  nearly  all  original  and  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. ^*In  our  reading  soe  have  not  met  with  any  book  of  the  sort 
in  English.^' — Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Bayma. — the  elements  of  molecular  mecha- 

NICS.  By  Joseph  Bavnia,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Stonyhurst  College.  Demy  8vo.  cloth.  lox.  6d. 

Of  the  hoch'c  Books  into  which  this  IrctUise  is  dividedy  the  first 
and  second  give  the  demonstration  of  the  prinnples  which  bear 
directly  on  the  constitution  and  the  properties  of  matter.  The  next 
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three  books  contain  a series  of  theorems  and  of  problems  on  the  laws 
of  motion  of  elementary  substances.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh^  the 
meehanieai  constitution  of  molecules  is  imestigated  and  determined: 
and  by  it  the  general  properties  of  bodies  are  explained.  The  eighth 
book  treats  of  luminiferous  ether.  The  ninth  explains  some  special 
propertia  of  bodies.  The  tenth  and  eles^Uh  contain  a radical  and 
lengthy  investigation  of  chemical  principles  and  relations^  which 
may  lead  to  practical  results  of  high  importance.  The  twelfth  and 
last  book  treats  of  molecular  masses^  distances^  and  powers. 

Boole Works  by  G.  Boole,  IJ.C.L,  K.R.S.,  Professor  of 

Mathematics  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland  : — 

A TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Third 
Edition.  Edited  by  I.  Todhuntkr.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  14/. 
Professor  Boole  has  endeavoured  in  this  treatise  to  com-ey  as  compete 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Dif 
ferential  Equations^  as  u'as  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a work  in- 
tended^  primarily,  for  cletnentary  instruction.  The  earlier  sections 
of  each  chaper  contain  that  kind  of  matter  which  has  usually  been 
thought  suitable  for  the  beginner,  while  the  latter  ones  are  dezfoted 
either  to  an  account  of  recent  disccn^ery,  or  the  discussion  of  such 
deeper  questions  of  principe  as  are  likely  to  present  themselves  to  the 
reflective  student  in  connection  with  the  methods  and  processes  of  his 
previous  course.  **  A treatise  incomparably  suprior  to  any  other 
elementary  book  on  the  subject  with  which  soe  arc  acquainted.'* — 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

A TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Supple- 
mentary Volume.  Edited  by  L Todhunter.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
8j.  (>d. 

This  r>olume  contains  all  that  Professor  Boole  nwte  for  the  purpse 
of  enlarging  his  treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.  lor.  6</.  New  Edition  revised. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  Calculus  of  FinUe  Differences,  pirticular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  connection  of  its  methods  vnlh  those  oj 
the  Differential  Calculus  —a  connection  which  in  some  instances 
invoftres  f}r  more  than  a merely  formal  analogy.  The  SLork  is  in 
some  measure  designed  as  a sequel  to  Professor  Boolfs  Treatise  on 
Differential  Equations. 
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Brook-Smith  (J) ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook-Smith^  M.A.,  LL.B.,  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge;  Barrister-al-Law  ; one  of  the  Masters  of 

Cheltenham  College.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  (xi. 

H'riicrs  on  ArUhmftir  at  the  present  day  feel  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  principles  on  which  the  rules  of  the  subject  are  hased^  but  few  as 
yet  feel  the  necessity  of  makingthese  explanatiotts  strict  and  complete  ; 
or^  fading  that t of  distinctly  punting  out  their  defective  character. 
If  the  science  of  Arithmetic  is  to  be  made  an  effectwe  instrument  in 
developing  and  strengthening  the  mental  powers^  it  ought  to  be 
worked  out  rationally  and  tonclusively ; and  in  this  work  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  reason  out  in  a clear  and  accurate 
manner  the  leading propnitions  of  the  science^  and  to  illustrate  and 
apply  those  propositions  in  practice.  In  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject  he  has  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the  majority  of  preceding 
writers;  particularly  in  Dh^uitm^  in  Greatest  Common  Measure^ 
in  Cube  Root^  in  the  chapters  on  Decimal  Money  and  the  Metric 
System^  and  more  especially  in  the  application  of  Decimals  to  Per- 
centages and  cognate  subjects.  Copious  examples^  original  and 
selected^  are  given. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and  Riders, 

WITH  SOLUTIONS:— 

1848-1851. — PROBLEMS.  Ejr  Ferrers  and  Jackson.  8vo. 
cloth.  I Jr.  60*. 

1848-1851. — RIDERS.  ByjA.'iKsoN.  8vo.  cloth.  71.  (xt. 

1854.— PROBLE.MS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Walton  and 

Mackenzie.  8vo.  doth.  loj.  ti. 

1857.— PROBLEM.!  AND  RIDERS.  By  Campion  and 

Walton.  8vo.  cloth.  8j.  bd. 

i860.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Watson  and  Routh. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  71.  bd. 

1864.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Walton  and  Wil- 
kinson. 8vo.  cloth.  10, '.  bd. 

Tkfse  volumes  ■will  be  found  ej  great  value  to  Teachers  and  Students, 
as  indicating  the  style  and  range  0/  mathematUa!  study  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal. 

The  Complete  Work,  in  Nine  Vols.  8vo.  cloth.  \ol,  to/. 
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Only  a fnu  €Ofn£S  rtninin  on  hand,  Amcn^  contributors  to  this 
%vork  will  be  found  Sir  Thomson^  Stokes^  Adams^  Boole,  Sir 
ly.  A*.  IlamUton,  Dc  Morgan,  Cayley,  Sylvester,  Jcllet,  and  other 
distin^ished  mathematicians. 

Cheyne.— Works  by  C.  H.  H.  CllEYNK,  M.A.,  K.R.A.S.:— 

AN  ELEMKNTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  I’EAXETARY 
THEORY,  With  a Collection  of  rroblcms.  Second  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  (xs.  (ni. 

In  this  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a treatise  on  the 
Planetary  theory,  which,  being  elementary  in  character,  shimld  be 
so  far  complete  as  to  contain  all  that  is  usually  required  ly  students 
in  the  Vnn’crsity  of  Cambndge.  This  Edition  has  been  carefully 
revised.  The  stability  of  the  Planetary  System  has  been  more  fully 
treated,  and  an  elegant  geometrical  explanation  of  the  fortnuhr  fot 
the  secular  varuitunt  of  the  node  and  inclination  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

THE  EARTH’S  MOTION  OF  ROTATION.  Crown  8vo. 

3^.  (>d. 

The  fast  part  of  this  u*ork  consists  of  an  application  of  the  method  oj 
the  ‘iHsriation  of  elements  to  the  gcfteral  faoblcm  of  rotation.  In  the 
second  pari  the  general  rotation  formuliC  are  applied  to  the  pnirliculat 
ease  of  the  earth. 

Childe.— the  singular  PROrERTIES  OF  THE  ELUP- 
SOID  AND  ASSOCIATED  SURFACES  OF  THE  Nth 
DEGREE.  By  llie  Rev.  G.  F.  Childe,  M.A.,  Author  of 
**  Ray  Surfaces,”  “ Rclatetl  Caustics,”  6:c.  8vo.  lOu.  (>d. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  dev  elop  peculiarities  in  the  Ellipsoid  ; 
and,  further,  to  establish  analogous  properties  in  the  unlimited  con- 
generic series  of  which  this  remarkable  surface  is  a constUuettt. 

Dodgson.— an  elementary  treatise  ON  DETER. 

MINANTS,  with  their  Application  to  Simultaneous  Linear 
Equations  ami  Algebraical  Geometry.  By  Ciiari.ks  L.  Doik’.so.n, 
M.A.,  Student  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
Oiiord,  Small  4to.  cloth,  tor.  (>d. 
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The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present  the  subject  as  a continuous 
chain  of  argument^  separateit  from  all  accessories  of  explanation 
of  illusfration.  All  such  explanation  and  illustration  as  seemed 
necessar}'  for  a beginner  are  introduced  either  in  the  form  of 
foot-notes^  or^  where  that  would  hat'e  occupied  too  much  room,  of 
Appendices. 

Earnshaw  (S.,  M.A.)— partial  diffeken'TIAL 

KQUATIONS.  An  Essay  towards  an  entirely  New  Method  of 
Integrating  them.  By  S.  Earnshaw,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s 
( ollegc,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  5/. 

The  peculiari/p  of  the  system  expounded  in  this  u'orh  iV,  that  in  ei'cry 
emation^  whatever  be  the  number  of  original  independent  variables^ 
the  work  of  integration  is  at  once  reduced  to  the  use  of  one  indepen- 
dent zfariable  only.  The  astthods  object  is  merely  to  render  his 
method  thoroughly  intelligible.  Thevanous  steps  of  the  investiga- 
tion are  all  obedient  to  one  general  principle : and  though  in  some 
degree  novels  are  not  really  difficulty  but  on  the  contrary^  easy  when 
the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  novelties  of  the  notation.  Many 
of  the  results  of  the  integrations  are  far  more  general  than  they  zvere 
in  the  shape  in  zohich  they  appeared  in  Jormer  TreatiseSy  and  many 
Equations  ziHll  be  found  in  this  Essay  integrated  zoith  ease  in  finite 
termSy  which  zvere  nez’er  so  integrattd  bejore. 

Ferrers.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  TRIUNEAR 
CO-ORDINATES,  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the 
Theory  of  Projector?.  By  the  Rev.  N.  M.  t'ERRERS,  M.A. , Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambritlge.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  zuriting  on  this  subject  has  tnainly  been  to 
place  it  OH  a basis  altogether  independent  of  the  ordinary  Cartesian 
systcfHy  instead  of  regaiding  it  as  only  a special  J'orm  of  Abridged 
N^otation.  A short  chapter  on  Deiermitiants  has  been  introduced. 

Frost. — Works  by  PERCIVAL  Frost,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge : — 

THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  NEWTON’S  PRIN- 
CTPIA.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  ARo  a Collection  of 
Problems,  principally  intended  as  Examples  of  Newton’s  Methods. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth.  JOi.  6d. 
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F rOSt — continued. 

Tht  authors  pnncipul  intt^twn  is  to  txplatn  difficulties  which  may  bt 
encountered  by  the  student  on  first  reading  the  Principia,  and  to 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  a careful  study  of  the  methods  employed 
by  Xoioton^  by  shcninng  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  applied  m 
the  solution  of  problents  ; he  has  also  endeavoured  to  give  assistance 
to  the  student  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  oj 
mathematics^  by  representing  in  a geometrical  form  sei'eral  of  the 
processes  employed  in  the  Differential  and  Integral  CalculuSy  and  in 
the  analytical  investigations  of  Dynamics. 

AX  ELEMKNTARY  TREATISE  OX  CURVE  TRACING. 

8vo.  I2X. 

The  author  has  written  this  book  under  the  conviction  that  the  skill 
and  power  of  the  young  mathematical  sfudcnfy  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  available  afterwards^  ought  to  be  dev  eloped  in  all  possible 
directions.  The  subject  which  he  has  chosen  presents  so  many  facesy 
pointing  in  directions  ttovards  which  the  mind  of  the  intended 
mathematician  has  to  radiate^  that  it  unmld  be  difficult  to  find 
another  which,  with  a very  limited  extent  of  reading,  combines,  to 
the  same  extent,  so  many  valuable  hints  of  methods  of  calculations 
to  he  employed  hereafter,  -Atk  so  much  pleasure  in  its  present  use. 
In  order  to  understand  the  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  much 
knowledge  of  what  is  called  Higher  Algebra,  nor  of  Algebraical 
Geometry  of  a higher  hnd  than  that  which  simply  relates  to  the 
' ’ Conic  Sections.  From  the  study  of  a work  tike  this,  it  is  believed 
that  the  student  will  derive  many  advantagee.  Especially  he  will 
become  skillnt  in  makittg  correct  approximatums  to  the  values  oJ 
quantities,  which  cannot  be  found  exactly,  to  any  degree  of  accuracy 
which  may  be  required. 

Frost  and  Wolstenholme.— a TREATISE  ON  solid 
GEOMETRY.  By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 

WoLSTENIloi.MK,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s 

Collide.  8vo.  cloth.  i8j. 

Intending  to  make  the  subject  accessible,  at  least  in  the  earlier  portions 
to  all  classes  of  students,  the  authors  haze  etideaz  oured  to  explain 
eompUidy  all  the  processes  zvhieh  are  most  useful  in  dealing  ziith 
ordinary  theorems  and  problems,  thus  directing  the  stm/ent  to  the 
selection  of  methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  exigences  of  each 
problem.  In  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject,  they  have 
eonstaered  themselves  to  be  addressing  a higher  class  of  students ; 
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and  th/y  haz’e  there  tried  to  lay  a goad  foundation  on  ivhick  to 
huihU  if  any  reader  should  uHsh  to  pursue  the  science  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  the  ‘vork  extends, 

Godfray. — Works  by  IlUGH  Godfray,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
lecturer  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge : — 

A TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Svo.  cloth.  I2s.  6d, 

This  booh  embraces  all  those  branches  of  Astronomy  which  hai  e^from 
time  to  tiffiCy  been  recommended  by  the  Cambridge  Board  of  A/athe- 
matical  Studies : but  by  far  the  larger  and  easier  portion,,  adapted 
to  the  first  three  days  of  the  Examination  for  Honours,  may  be  read 
by  the  more  advanced  ptspils  in  many  of  our  schools.  The  authors 
aim  has  been  to  convey  clmr  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. **  It  is  a u'orhing  bookf  says  the  Guardian,  taking 
Astronomy  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences.  . . . 
It  is  a bock  which  is  not  likely  to  be  got  up  unintdligently.  ” 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR 
THEORY,  with  a Brief  Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of 
Newton.  Second  Edition,  revi.se<l.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
These  pages  svill,  it  is  hoped,  form  an  introduction  to  more  recondite 
•works.  Difficulties  haze  been  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The 
selection  of  the  method  followed  uHth  regard  to  analytical  solutions, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Airy,  Herschd,  etc.,  was  made  on 
account  of  Us  simplicity ; it  is,  morecner,  the  method  which  has 
obtained  in  the  UniversUy  of  Cambridge.  **  As  an  elementary 
treatise  and  introduction  to  the  subject,  we  think  U may  justly  claim 
to  supersede  all  former  ones'* — London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Phil.  Magazine. 

Green  (George).— mathematical  papers  of  the 

LATE  GEORGE  GREEN,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Svo.  15/. 

The  publication  of  this  book  may  be  oppyrtune  at  present,  as  sei'eral 
of  the  subjects  with  xvhich  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  concern^ 
have  recently  been  iniraiuced  into  the  course  of  mathematical 
study  at  Cambridge.  They  kaz-e  also  an  interest  as  being  the  work 
of  an  almost  entirely  sAj-taughl  mathematical  genius.  The  Papers 
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(omprisf  thf  follounng: — An  Essay  on  the  applieoHon  of  Mathe- 
matical Analysts  to  the  7'heories  of  Kleetrieity  and  MapxetUm — 
On  the  Justus  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluuis  analogous  to  the  Electric 
Fluid— On  the  Determination  of  the  Attractions  of  Ellipsoids  of 
variable  Densities — On  the  Motion  of  I Fatses  in  a varwble  Canal 
of  smalt  depth  and  tvidth — On  the  Fejlcction  and  Refraction  of 
Sound-^On  the  Refection  and  Refraction  of  lAght  at  the  Common 
Surface  of  tioo  ^on- Crystallized  Media — On  the  Propagation  of 
J.ight  in  Crystallized  Media — Researches  on  the  Vibrations  of  Pen- 
dulums in  Fluid  Media.  **  It  has  been  for  some  time  recognheti 
that  Green's  “writings  are  amongst  the  most  vahtable  mathematical 
p*roductions  yVjj-<*jj.”--Alhcna.*um. 

Hemming.— an  ei.emkntarv  treatise  on  the 

niFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULU.S.  For  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  G.  \V.  Hemx!ING,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.  8vo.  cloth.  9j. 

“ There  is  no  book  in  common  use  from  which  so  clear  attd  exact  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  can  be  so  readily  ob- 
tained."— Eiterary  Gazette. 


Jackson.— GK0MP:TRICAL  conic  sections.  An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  in  which  the  Conic  Sections  are  dehnetl  as  the 
Plane  Sections  of  a Cone,  and  treated  by  the  Method  of  Projections. 
By  J.  Sttart  Jackson,  M.  A , late  Fellow  of  (ionville  and  Caius 
College.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  6c/. 

This  work  has  been  written  vnih  a 7‘ie7o  to  give  the  sfudettt  the  benefit 
of  the  Method  of  IVojections  as  applied  to  the  Ellipse  and  Hyper- 
bola. When  this  method  is  admitted  into  the  treatment  of  Conic 
Sections  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  be  defined^  not 
with  reference  to  the  focus  and  directrix^  but  according  to  the 
original  defimtion  from  which  they  hate  their  namey  as  Plane 
Sections  of  a Cone.  This  method  is  calculated  to  produce  a material 
simplification  in  the  treatment  of  these  cunes  and  to  make  the  prc*of 
of  their  properties  more  easily  understood  in  the  first  instance  and 
more  easily  remembertd.  It  is  also  a pawerj'ul  instrument  in  the 
solution  of  a large  class  of  problems  relating  to  these  curves. 
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Morgan.— A COLLECTION  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  EXAM- 
PLES IN  MATHEMATICS.  With  Answers.  By  H.  A. 
Morgan,  M.  A-,  Sadlerian  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  dr.  bd. 

This  book  contains  a number  of  problems^  chiefly  demefi/aty^  in  the 
Mathematical  subjects  usually  read  at  Cambridge.  They  hax>e  been 
selected  from  the  Papers  set  during  late  years  at  Jesus  College.  Very 
jew  of  them  are  to  be  met  siHih  in  other  cedlections^  and  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  due  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Mathe- 
maticians in  the  University. 


Newton’s  Principia.— 410.  cloth.  3ir.  (xi. 

It  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  rdiability  of  this  complete  edition  of 
Newtods  Principia  that  it  has  been  printed  for  and  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Pr>fessor  Plackburti^  oj 
Glasgow  University.  The  fdloaving  notice  is  prefixed : — **  Finding 
that  all  the  editions  of  the  Principia  are  nmv  imt  of  prints  we  have 
been  induced  to  reprint  Neu'ton^s  last  edition  \of  1726)  without  note 
or  comments  only  introducing  the  * Corrigenda*  of  the  old  copy  and 
correcting  typographical  errors**  The  book  is  of  a harulsome  stzCs 
unth  large  typCs  fine  thick  papers  and  cleanly-cut  figurcSs  and  is 
the  only  recent  edition  containing  the  whole  of  Neivtou's  great 
work. 


Parkinson.— Works  by  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow 
anti  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambriilge  : — 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.  For  the 
Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  Unirersity  and  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools,  With  a Collection  of  Examples.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  91.  d/. 

In  preparing  a fourth  edition  of  this  work  the  author  has  kept  the 
utrne  object  in  znezo  as  he  had  in  the  former  editions — namely,  to  in- 
clude in  it  such  portions  of  Theoretical  Mechanics  as  can  be  con- 
veniently investigated  without  the  use  of  the  Diflerential  CalculuSy 
and  so  render  it  suitable  as  a manual  for  the  Junior  classes  in  the 
University  and  the  higher  classes  in  Schools.  //  'iih  one  or  hw  short 
exceptions,  the  student  is  not  prcsumal  to  require  a kmaolcdgc  of  any 
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branches  of  lilathcmatUs  btyiynd  th(  demoUs  of  Algebra^  Geomdry^ 
and  Trigonometry.  Sri'eral  additional  propositions  haz'e  been  in^ 
eorporated  in  theu^orh  for  the  purpi>se  of  reftdering  it  more  complete^ 
and  the  collection  of  Examples  and  Problems  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

A TREATISE  OX  OPTICS.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
largetl.  CrowTt  Svo.  cloth.  lor.  Od. 

A colleetion  of  Eixamples  and  Problems  has  been  appmded  to  this  vort^ 
•which  are  sufficiently  numerims  and  varied  in  eharaeter  to  afford 
useful  exercise  for  the  student.  For  the  greater  part  of  them^  re- 
course has  been  had  to  the  Examitustion  Papers  set  in  the  Unwersily 
an*i  the  sroeral  Colleges  during  the  last  Poenty  years. 

Phear.— F.LEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  With  Numerous 
Examples.  By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.,  Eellow  and  late  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Clare  Collie,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth.  5r.  6i/. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  reinsed  tkroughouty  and  many  nc7v 
Illustrations  and  Examples  addedy  “which  it  is  hoped  “toill  increase 
its  usefulness  to  students  at  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.  In  ac- 
cordance “iiHih  suggestions  from  many  engaged  in  tuitiony  anru*ers  to 
all  the  Examples  htne  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Pratt.— A TREATISE  ON  A1TRACTIONS,  LAPLACE'S 
FUNCTIONS.  AND  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 
By  John  H,  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  Author  of 
“The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.”  F#urth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s.  6d. 

The  authors  chief  design  in  this  treatise  is  to  give  an  luts^ier  to  the 
question^  *^Ifas  the  Earth  acquired  its  present  form  from  being 
originally  in  a fluid  slate?”  7'his  edition  is  a complete  revision  of 
the  former  ones. 

Puckle. — AN  ELEMENTARY  TRE.ATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEO.METRY.  With  numerous 
Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solution  ; especially  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Beginners.  By  G.  II.  Pi’CKi.E,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Windermere  College.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  yr.  6d. 
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This  work  is  rscomnmtdH  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Cambridge  Locai 
/i.iamithitions^  attd  is  the  tcjct’book  in  Harvard  University,  l/.S. 
The  Athciia’um  says  the  author  displays  an  intime^e  acquaint^ 
ance  wUh  the  dijfficulties  likely  to  be  felt,  together  with  a singular 
aptitude  in  remieving  them.  ” 


Routh. — AN  ELKMF.NTAKY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DYNA- 
MICS OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES.  With 
numerous  Examples.  By  Edward  John  Routh,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambrid^  ; 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  14J. 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  made  several  additions  to  each  chapter: 
he  has  tried,  ez  en  at  the  risk  of  some  little  repetition,  to  make  each 
chapter,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  in  itself,  so  that  all  that  relates 
to  any  one  pnirt  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  same  place.  This 
arrangement  will  enable  recry  student  to  schxt  his  own  order  in 
which  to  read  the  subject.  The  Examples  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  have  been  chiefly  selected  from  the  Examina- 
tion Papers  zohich  have  been  set  in  the  University  and  the  Colleges 
in  the  last  few  years. 


Smith’s  (Barnard)  Works. — Sec  Educational  Cata- 
logue. 


Snowball.— THE  elements  of  plane  AND  SPHERl. 

CAL  TRIGONOMETRY  ; with  the  Con.struction  and  Use  of 
Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Tenth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  text  has  been  sub- 
iected  to  a careful  revision  ; the  proofs  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant propositions  hat  e been  rendered  more  strict  and  getteral ; and 
a considerable  adtlition  of  more  than  two  hundred  examples,  taken 
prineip*illy  from  the  questions  set  of  lateyatrs  in  the  public  exami- 
nations of  the  Unwersity  and  of  individual  Colleges,  has  been  made 
to  the  collection  of  Examples  and  Problems  for  practice. 
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Tait  and  Steele — DYNAMICS  OF  A PAKTICLF..  With 
numerous  Examples.  Ily  Professor  Tait  and  Mr.  Stekle,  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  lor.  (xf. 

In  this  trmtise  tuill  be  found  alt  the  ordinary  propositums^  connect^ 
with  the  Dynamics  of  Particles^  which  can  be  com'cniently  deduced 
without  the  use  of  D' Alemhcti'' s Principle.  Throughout  the  book 
udil  be  found  a number  of  illustrative  examples  introduced  in  the 
texty  and  for  the  most  pirt  completely  worked  out ; others  with  occa^ 
sic*nal  solutions  or  hints  to  assist  the  student  are  appended  to  each 
chapter.  Fe*r  by  far  the  p-eater  portion  of  thesCy  the  Cambridge 
Senate- I/ouse  and  College  Examination  Papers  have  been  applied  to. 

Taylor. — GEOMETRICAL  CONICS;  including  Anharmonic 
Ratio  and  Projection,  w'ith  numerous  Examples.  13y  C.  Taylor, 
B.  A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.  7/.  (sd. 

This  VHtrk  contains  Hementary  proofs  of  the  principal  properties  of 
Conic  SectionSy  togetherunth  chapters  on  Projection  and  Anharmomc 
Patio. 


Todhunter. — Works  by  I.  Touhunter,  F.R.S.,  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  : — 

** Perspicuous  languagCy  zagorous  im^estigationSy  scrutiny  of  difieultiesy 
atui  methodical  treatment y characterise  .\fr.  7'odhunters  works.** — 
Civil  Engineer. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID;  MENSURATION  FOR 
BEGINNERS:  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS;  TRIGO- 
NO.METRY  FOR  BEGINNERS ; MECHANICS  FOR 
BEGINNERS.— See  Educational  Catalogue. 

ALGEBRA.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  71.  6*/. 

This  zoork  contains  all  the  propositions  whieh  are  usually  included  in 
elementary  treatises  on  Algebroy  and  a large  number  of  Examples 
for  Exercise.  The  author  has  sought  to  render  the  zoork  easily  in* 
telligible  to  studentSy  “without  impairing  the  accuracy  of  the  demon' 
strationsy  or  contracting  the  limits  of  the  subject.  The  ExampleSy 
about  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  in  numbery  haz‘c  been  selected  with 
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a vUw  to  iilustraU  n<fry  port  of  the  subject.  The  work  will  he 
found  peculiarly  adapud  to  the  uhxhIs  of  students  who  are  without 
the  aid  of  a teacher.  The  Anszvers  to  the  Examples^  with  hints 
for  the  solution  of  some  in  which  assistance  may  be  needed^  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  In  the  presetti  edition  two  New 
Chapters  and  Three  hundred  miscellaneous  Examples  hai'e  been 
added.  **  It  has  merits  which  unquestionably  place  it  first  in  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.'^ — Educator. 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS.  Crown  8vo.  lOtr.  td. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 
EQUATIONS.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
^s.  6d. 

This  treatise  contains  all  the  propositions  which  are  usually  included 
in  elementary  treatisa  on  the  theory  of  Equations^  together  with 
ExampUs  for  exercise.  These  haz^e  been  selected  from  ike  College 
and  Unkersiiy  Examination  Papers^  and  the  results  hai>e  been 
given  when  it  appeared  necessary.  In  order  (a  exhibit  a compare' 
hensive  view  of  the  subject^  the  treatise  vtcludes  investigations  which 
are  not  found  in  all  the  prKcding  elementary  treatises^  and  also 
some  imestigations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.  For 
the  second  edition  the  xoork  has  been  rer/ised  and  some  additions 
haze  been  madcy  the  most  important  being  an  account  of  the 
Researches  of  Professor  Sylvester  respecting  Newton* s Rule.  **  A 
thoroughly  trusiworih)\  complete^  and  yet  not  too  elaborate  treatise." 
—Philosophical  Magazine. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5^. 

The  design  of  this  zvork  has  been  to  render  the  subject  intelligible 
to  beginnerSy  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the  student  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  obtaining  all  the  information  which  he  will  require  on 
this  branch  of  Mathematics.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a set 
of  Examples : those  which  are  entitled  Miscellaneous  Examples, 
together  zvith  a fezv  in  some  of  the  other  sets^  may  be  adzcintageously 
reserved  by  the  student  for  exercise  after  he  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  subject.  In  the  Second  Edition  the  hints  for  the  solution  of 
the  Examples  have  been  considerably  increased. 
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A TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  Third 
Edition^  enlarged.  Crown  Sn'o.  cloth.  4^.  6r/. 

Thf  present  ivork  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  treatise  on 
Plane  Trigonometry^  to  which  it  is  intended  as  a sequd.  In  the 
account  of  NapiePs  Rules  of  circular  parts^  an  explanation  has 
been  given  of  a method  of  proof  derdsed  by  Napier^  which  seems  to 
hai'e  been  cn>erlooked  by  most  modem  writers  on  the  subject.  Con- 
siderable labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  text  in  order  to  render  it 
comprehensh'e  and  accurate^  and  the  Examples  (selected  chiefly 
from  College  F.xamination  Papers)  hesve  all  been  carefully  verified. 
**  For  educational  purposes  this  tvori  seems  to  be  superior  to  any 
others  on  the  subject.'* — Critic. 

PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Straight 
Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.  With  numerous  Examples.  Fourth 
h^dition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  71.  (>d. 

The  author  has  here  endecrooured  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a simple 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  beginnersy  and  at  the  same  time  to  include 
in  one  volume  all  that  students  usually  require.  In  additiony 
thercforcy  to  the  propositions  which  have  always  appeared  in  such 
treatisesy  he  has  introduced  the  methods  of  abridged  notation, 
which  are  of  more  recent  origin : these  methods^  which  are  of  a 
less  elementary  character  than  the  rest  of  the  worky  are  placed  in 
separate  ehapterSy  and  may  be  omitted  by  the  student  at  first. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 
With  numerous  Examples.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
I or.  6d. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  in  the  present  work  to  exhibit  a compre- 
hensive ineiv  of  the  Differential  Calculus  on  the  method  of  limits. 
In  the  more  elementary  portions  he  has  entered  into  considerable 
detail  in  the  explanationsy  vnth  the  hope  that  a reader  who  is  unthout 
the  assistance  of  a tutor  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  Dif- 
ferential Coefficients.  To  the  different  chapters  are  appended 
Examples  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  another  book  unnecessary ; 
these  Examples  being  mostly  selected  from  College  Examinatwn 
Papers.  This  and  the  follcnuing  tvork  have  been  translated  into 
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Italian  by  Professor  Baitagiiniy  who  in  his  Preface  speaks  thus : — 
“ In  publishing  this  translation  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  of  Mr.  Todhuntery  we  hcroe  had  no  other  object  than  to 
add  to  the  books  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  students  of  our  Uni' 
f'ersities,  a work  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  the  expositiony  the 
rigour  of  the  demonstrations y the  just  proportion  in  the  parts,  and 
the  rick  store  of  examples  which  offer  a large  field  for  useful 
exercise.^' 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  ITS 
APPLICATIONS.  With  numerous  Examples.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  lox.  (sd. 

This  is  designed  as  a loork  at  onct  elementary  and  completCy  adapted 
for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  advanced 
students.  In  the  selection  of  the  propositionsy  and  in  the  mode  of 
establishing  them,  it  has  been  sought  to  exhibit  the  principles  clearly , 
and  to  illustrate  all  their  most  important  results.  The  process  oj 
summatwn  has  been  repeatedly  brought  forward,  with  the  view 
of  securing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  notions  which  form  the 
true  foundation  of  the  Calculus  itself  as  well  as  of  its  most 
valuable  applications.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  these 
difficulties  which  usually  perplex  beginners,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  limits  of  integrations.  A new  method  has  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  transformation  of  multiple  integrals.  The  last  chapter 
deals  svith  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  A large  collection  of  Exer- 
cises, selected  from  College  Examination  Papers,  has  been  appetided 
to  the  several  chapters. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE 
DIMENSIONS.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  4.*. 

A TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  With  numerous 
Examples.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crowm  8vo. 
cloth.  lOf.  isd. 

In  this  work  on  Statics  (treating  of  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of 
bodies ) xttill  be  found  all  the  ptvpositions  which  usually  appear  in 
treatises  on  Theoretical  Statics.  To  the  different  chapters  Examples 
are  appended,  svhich  have  been  principally  selected  from  Unrversity 
Examination  Papers.  In  the  Third  Edition  many  additions  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principles  oJ 
the  subject  to  the  solution  of  problems. 
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A HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF 
PROBAIIILITY,  from  the  Time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace. 
8vo.  1 8^. 

The  subject  if  this  work  has  hi^h  claims  to  rousii/eration  on  account 
of  the  subtle  problems  which  it  im'olvcs^  the  valuable  contributions 
to  analysis  sohich  it  has  produced^  its  important  practical  applicO' 
tions^  and  the  eminence  of  those  who  have  cultivated  it;  nearly 
roery  f^eat  mathematician  withiti  the  ran^^e  of  a century  and 
a half  comes  under  consideration  in  the  course  of  the  history.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  be  quite  accurate  in  his  statements^  and 
to  reproduce  the  essential  elements  of  the  original  xoorks  which  he 
has  analysed.  Besides  being  a histor)\  the  work  may  claim  the  title 
of  a comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Probability^  for  it 
assu^nus  in  the  reader  only  so  much  knmoledge  as  can  be  gained  from 
an  elementary  book  on  Algebra,  and  introduces  him  to  almost  ez>ery 
process  and  every  special  problem  which  the  literature,  of  the  subject 
can  furnish. 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS, 
Principally  on  the  Theory  of  Di.scontimious  Solutions : An  Essay 
to  which  the  Adams'  Prize  was  awarded  in  the  University  of 
Cambrid^jc  in  1871.  8vo.  6s. 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  7vas  p*rescribed  in  the  following  terms  by  the 
Examiners : — **A  determination  of  the  circumstances  umler  which 
discontinuity  of  any  kind  presents  itself  its  the  solution  of  a problem 
of  maximum  or  minimum  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and 
applications  to  particular  instances.  It  is  expected  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  instances  should  be  exemplified  as  far  as  possible  geo- 
metrically, and  that  attention  be  especially  directed  to  cases  of  real  or 
supposed  failure  of  the  Calculus.**  While  the  Essay  is  thus  mainly 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  discontinuous  solutions,  various 
other  questions  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations  are  cxamincti  and 
dtscidated  ; and  the  author  hopes  he  has  definitely  contributed  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  our  kno^vledge  of  this  refined  depart- 
ment of  analysis. 

Wilson  (W.  P.)— A TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  By 
W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  (jueen’s  College,  Belfast.  8vo. 

9^.  6d. 
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Wolstenholme.— A HOOK  OF  MATHEMATICAL 

PROBLEMS,  on  Subjects  included  in  the  Cambridge  Course. 
By  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  some 
time  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  lately  Lecturer  in  Mathe* 
matics  at  Christ’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  doth.  8r.  6<f. 

Contents  : — Geomeiry  (Euclid) — Algebra — Plane  Tri^mometry^ 
Gcrmeineal  Conic  Seclians — AnalyticaJ  Conic  Sections — TTteoryoJ 
Equations — Differential  Calculus — Integral  Calculus — Solid  ifeo- 
metry — Statics — Elementary  Dynamics — Nnuton — Dynamics  of  a 
Point — Dynamics  of  a Pigid  Body — Hydrostatics — Geometrical 
Optics — Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Astronomy.  In  some 
cases  the  author  has  perefixed  to  certain  classes  of  problems  frag* 
mentary  notes  on  the  mathematical  subjects  to  “tvhick  they  relate* 
**  Judicious^  symmetrical^  andvfdl  arrangedP — Gnardinn. 
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Airy  (G.  B.)— rOPUI.AR  ASTRON’OMV.  With  Illuslralions 
By  Sir  G.  B.  AlRV,  Astronomer  Royal.  Seventh  ami 

cheaper  E<lition.  i8mo.  cloth.  4/.  6</. 

This  xuork  €onsists  of  Six  Lfctures^  U'huh  are  intended  ''to  explain 
to  inieJli^i^eni  persons  the  principles  on  which  the  instruments  of  an 
Ohservatory  are  eonstrueted  (omitting  all  details^  so  far  ns  they  are 
merely  suhsidiaryf  and  the  principles  on  which  the  ohsenHition.^ 
made  with  these  instruments  are  treated  for  deduction  of  the  distances 
and  weights  of  the  bodies  of  the  Solar  System^  and  of  a few  stars^ 
omitting  all  minutur  of  formuLr^  and  all  troublesome  details  of 
calculation^  The  speciality  of  this  volume  is  the  direct  reference  of 
et>ery  step  to  the  Obsertntory^  and  the  full  description  of  the  methcHis 
and  instruments  of  observation. 

Bastian. — Works  by  H.  CllARLTON  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  University  College,  I/)mlon, 
etc.  : — 

THE  MODES  OF  ORIGIN  OF  LOWEST  ORGANISMS: 
TncUuling  a Discussion  of  the  Experiments  of  M.  Pasteur,  ami  a 
Reply  to  some  Statements  by  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall. 
Crown  8vo.  41.  6^/. 

The  present  volume  contains  a fragmetil  of  the  nidence  which  vHll  he 
embodied  in  a much  larger  work—  neno  almost  completed —relating  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  living  matter^  and  in  favour  of  what  is 
termed  the  Physical  Doctrine  of  Life.  " It  is  a 7oork  xvorthy  of  the 
highest  respect^  and  places  its  author  in  the  very  first  class  of  scientific 
physicians.  . . . It  would  be  dijficnlt  to  name  an  instance  in  which 
skilf  knoivledge^  perseirrancCy  and  great  reasoning  po7t*er  hare  been 
more  happily  applied  to  the  mx>estigation  of  a complex  biological 
problem." — British  Medical  Journal. 
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Bastian  (H.  C.)  — (ontinutd. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LIFE:  Hcinn  iomc  Account  of  the 
Nature,  Modes  of  Origin,  and  Tiansformations  of  Ix>wcr  Organ* 
isnis.  In  Two  Volumes.  With  upwards  of  too  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  28j. 

The  subject  of  this  ivork  is  one  e>f  the  hig;hest  interest  not  only  to 
scientific  inert,  but  to  intelligent  men  of  all  kinds.  Dr,  Bastian' s 
labours  in  this  direction  are  already  well  known  and  highly  Z’aluedf 
even  by  those  who  differ  from  his  conclusiom.  These  volumes  con- 
tain the  results  of  sei’cral  years'  investigation  on  the  Origin  of  Life, 
and  it  was  only  atfer  the  author  had  proceeded  some  length  with 
his  observations  and  experiments  that  hr  was  compelled  to  change 
theopinions  he  started  with  for  those  announced  in  the  present  work 
-—the  most  important  of  which  is  that  in  favour  of  “ spontaneous 
generation  " — (he  theory  that  life  has  nn'cr  ceased  to  be  actually 
originated.  The  First  Tart  of  the  ork  is  intended  to  show  the 
general  reader,  more  especially,  that  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
n<no  commonly  accepted  doctrines  concerning  the  “ Conservation  of 
Energy  ” and  the  “ Correlation  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces 
are  wholly  favourable  to  the  possibility  of  the  independent  origin  of 
^'living"  matter.  It  also  contains  a view  of  the  Cellular 
Theory  of  Organisation.'*  In  the  Second  Part  of  the  work,  under 
the  head  “ Archehiosis,"  the  question  as  to  the  present  occurrence  or 
non’occurrencc  of  “ spontaneous  generation  " is  fully  considered. 
**  He  has  made  a notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientist 
research  and  exposition."— 'DoaXy  News.  “//  is  a book  that 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  must  inevitably  ad  to  renewed  discussions 
and  repeated  observations,  and  through  these  to  the  establishment  of 
truth." — A.  K.  Wallace  in  Nature. 

Birks  (T.  R.) — O.N  MATTER  AND  ETHER  ; or,  The  Secret 
Laws  of  Physical  Change.  By  Th'.«mas  Kawson  Birks,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosopliy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Crown  Svo.  5l  (sd. 

The  author  believes  that  the  hypothesii  of  the  existem  e of  besides  matter, 
a luminous  ether,  of  immense  elaitu  force,  supplies  the  true  and  suf- 
ficient key  to  the  remaining  seereit  of  inorganic  matter,  cf  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  electricity,  etc.  In  this  treatise  the  author  endea- 
vours first  to  form  a clear  and  cUfiniit  cotu  4 p ion  wilh  regard  to  the 
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real  nature  both  of  matter  and  ethers  and  the  laws  of  mutual  action 
which  must  be  supposed  to  exist  behoccn  them.  He  then  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  main  consequences  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis, 
and  their  correspondence  uiih  the  hncnon  phenomena  of  physical 
change. 


Blanford  (W.  T.>— GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY  OF 

ABYSSINIA.  By  W.  T.  Blanford.  8vo.  2Ij. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Geological  and  Zoological  Obser- 
vations made  by  the  author  in  Abyssinia,  when  accompanying  the 
British  Army  on  its  march  to  Magdala  and  back  in  1868,  aptd 
during  a short  journey  in  Northern  Abyssinia,  after  the  departure 
of  the  troops.  Part  /.  Personal  Narrath>e;  Part  II.  Geology; 
Part  III.  Zoology.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Geological 
Map.  “ The  result  of  his  lalHmrsf  the  Academy  says,  **  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  ” 

Cooke  (Josiah  P.,  Jun.)— first  principles  of 

CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jun., 
En’inc  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  College. 
Crown  8vo.  I2J. 

TTir  ohjtxt  of  tht  author  in  this  book  is  to  frrsent  the  philosophy  .f 
Chemistry  in  such  a form  that  it  can  be  made  suith  profit  the  subject 
of  College  recitations,  and  furnish  the  teacher  -with  the  means  of 
testing  the  student’s  fcdthfulness  and  ability.  With  this  view  the 
subject  has  been  deiidoped  in  a logical  order,  and  the  principles  of 
the  science  are  taught  independently  of  the  experimental  evidence  on 
tohich  they  rest. 

Cooke  (M.  C.)— HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  FUNGI, 
with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  Siwcics,  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Genera.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.  Two  vols.  crown  8vo.  241. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  that  have  dapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  complde  Mycologie  Flora  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revise 
it,  to  incorporate  species  since  discovered,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
standard  of  modem  science.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  necessary  for 
the  present  effort,  since  all  ’.vili  admit  that  the  want  of  such  a 
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manual  has  long  bem  ftll^  ami  this  ioork  makes  its  appearanee 
under  the  adifantage  that  it  seeks  to  oeeupy  a pl^^  lohich  has  long 
been  vacant.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  \oork  uvrthy 
of  eoujuience^  and^  by  the  publication  0/  an  occasional  supplement^ 
it  is  hoped  to  maintain  it  for  many  years  as  tlie  Handbook 
for  every  student  of  British  Fungi.  Appended  is  a complete  alphas 
betical  Index  of  all  the  dhisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Fungi 
notictd  in  the  text.  The  bock  contains  400  figteres.  “ Will  main* 
tain  its  place  as  the  standard  English  hook^  on  ike  subject  of  u’hieh 
it  treatSyfor  many  years  to  corned' — Standard. 


Dawson  (J.  W.)— ACADIAN  geology.  The  Geologic 

Structure,  Organic  Remains,  ami  Mineral  Resources  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  ami  Prince  Edward  Island.  By  joH.v 
William  Dawson,  M.A.,  I.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  M*Gill  College  and  University,  Montreal, 
Second  Edition,  revise^l  and  enlarged.  With  * Geological  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  iSr. 

71ie  object  of  the  first  edition  of  this  loork  ivas  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  of  the  districts  to  which  it  relates^  a popular 
account  of  the  more  recent  discoz'eries  in  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  their  country^  and  at  the  same  time  to  gk  e to  geologists 
in  other  countries  a connected  view  of  the  structure  of  a very  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  American  Cofitinent^  in  its  relation  to 
gentral  and  theoretical  Geology,  In  the  present  edition,  it  is  hoped  this 
design  is  still  more  completely  fulfilled,  uish  reference  to  the  present 
more  advanced  condition  of  knowledge.  The  author  has  endea- 
zvurcil  to  convey  a knenoledge  of  the  structure  and  fossils  of  the 
region  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers, 
and  has  devoted  much  altmtion  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature 
and  present  or  prospective  zalue  of  deposits  of  useful  minerals. 
Besides  a large  eoloured  Geological  Map  of  the  district,  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  upivards  of  260  cuts  of  sections,  fossils,  animals, 
etc.  “ The  book  zvill  doubtless  find  a place  in  the  library,  not  only 
of  the  scientific  geologist,  but  also  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  the  in- 
dustrial progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Acadian  pro* 
tdnees.  ’* — M i n i ng  J ou  nial . **  A style  at  once  popular  a nd  seienti/ie. 
...  A valuable  addition  to  our  store  of  geological  knowledge,^' 
Guardian. 
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Flower  (W.  H.)— an  introduction  TO  THE  OSTE- 
OLOGY  OK  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  substance  of  the 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sux^eons 
of  England  in  1870.  By  W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  *js.  (xl. 

Although  tht  present  u*ork  contains  the  substance  of a Course  of  Lectures^ 
the  form  has  been  changed^  so  as  the  better  to  adapt  it  as  a hand- 
book for  students.  Theoretical  viejvs  have  been  almost  entirely  ex- 
clutied : and  while  it  is  impossible  in  a scientific  treatise  to  avoid  the 
employment  of  technical  terms^  it  has  been  the  author^ s endeavour  to 
use  no  more  than  absolutely  necessary^  and  to  exercise  due  care  in 
selecting  only  those  that  seem  most  appropriate^  or  which  hesve  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  general  adoption.  With  a very  few  excep- 
tions the  illustrations  have  been  drawn  expressly  for  this  ivorh  from 
specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Gftlton. — Works  by  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.  : — 

METEOROGRAPHICA,  or  Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  600  Printed  Lithographic  Diagrams.* 
4to.  9J. 

As  Mr.  Colton  entertains  strong  views  on  the  necessity  of  Meteorolo- 
gical Charts  and  Maps,  he  determined,  as  a practical  proof  of  what 
co%dd  be  done,  to  chart  the  entire  area  of  Europe,  so  far  as  meteorological 
stations  extend,  during  one  month,  xHz.  the  month  of  December,  1861. 
Mr.  Colton  got  his  data  from  authorities  in  every  part  of  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  has  here  drawn  up 
nearly  a hundred  different  Maps  and  Charts,  skenuing  the  state  of 
the  weather  all  over  Europe  during  the  above  period.  If  the 
various  Governments  and  scientific  bodies  would  perform  for  the 
whole  world  for  two  or  three  years  what,  at  a great  cost  and  labour, 
Mr.  Gallon  has  done  for  a pirt  of  Europe  for  one  month,  Meteoro- 
logy would  soon  cease  to  be  made  a joke  ^"—Spectator. 

HEREDITARY  GENIUS:  An  Inquiry  into  its  Laws  and  Con- 
sequences. Demy  Svo.  I2r. 

**  2 propose,''  the  author  says,  **  to  show  in  this  book  that  a marls 
natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance,  under  exactly  the  same 
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limitations  as  arc  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the  "whole  organic 
world.  / shall  show  that  social  agencies  of  an  ordinary  character ^ 
whose  influences  are  little  suspected,  are  at  this  moment  "working 
towards  the  degradation  of  human  nature,  and  that  others  are 
working  towards  its  improifcment.  The  general  fd<^n  of  my  argu- 
ment is  to  shotv  that  high  reputation  is  a pretty  accurate  test  of  high 
ability  ; ncjct,  to  discuss  the  relationships  of  a large  body  of  fairly 
eminent  men,  and  to  obtain  from  these  a general  surz>ey  of  the  laws 
of  heredity  in  respect  of  genius.  Then  will  follow  a short  chapter, 
by  way  of  comparison,  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  physical 
gifts,  as  deduced  from  the  relationships  of  certain  classes  of  oarsmen 
and  wrestlers.  Lastly,  1 shall  collate  my  results  and  drenv  conclu- 
sions.** The  Times  calls  it  **a  most  able  and  most  interesting 
book  ;**  and  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  **  Descent  if  Afan**  (vol.  p.  til), 
says,  **  We  knenv,  through  the  admirable  labours  of  Mr.  Gallon, 
that  Genius  tends  to  be  inherited.** 


Geikie  (A.)  — SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND,  Viewed  in  Connec- 
tion with  its  Physical  Geography.  With  Illustrations  and  a new 
Geological  Map.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  lox.  bd. 

**  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Geikids  work  to  those  who  tidsh 
to  look  bdmv  the  surface  and  read  the  physical  history  of  the  Scenery' 
of  Scotland  by  the  light  of  modem  science.** — Saturday  Review. 
**  Amusing,  picturesque,  and  instructive.**^Times. 

Guillemin the  forces  of  nature:  a Popular  intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  Am^d^e 
Guillemin.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Norman 
Lockyer  ; and  Edited,  with  Additions  and  Notes,  by  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  ii  Coloured  Plates  and  455 
Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  extra  gilt  3U.  6d. 

M,  Guillemin  is  already  rvell  known  in  this  country  as  a most  success- 
ful populariser  of  the  results  oj  accurate  scientific  research,  his 
works,  while  eloquent,  in/dligible,  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  being  thoroughly  trustu>orthy  and  up  to  date.  The  present 

work  consists  of  Seicn  Books,  each  divided  into  a number  of 
Chapters,  the  Books  treating  respectively  of  Grarvity,  Sound, 
Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Atmospheric  Meteors, 
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Thf  programnte  of  ihi  work  has  swt  hern  conftnrd  to  a simple 
explanation  of  the  facts : but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ^asp 
iheit  relative  beariu^Sy  oTy  in  other  wordsy  their  lawSy  and  that 
too  without  taking  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  acquainted 
7vith  mathematics.  The  au/hor*s  aim  has  been  to  smooth  the  way 
for  those  who  desire  to  extend  their  studiesy  and  liketoise  to  present 
to  gaieral  readers  a sufficiently  exact  and just  idea  of  this  branch  of 
science.  The  numerous  coloured  illustrations  and  Tcvodctsls  are  not 
brought  into  the  text  merely  for  sho70y  but  each  cne  is  really  Ulus- 
trative  of  the  subject.  The  name  of  the  translator  and  editor  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  l^oththat  the  u*ork  is  of  genuine  scientifie  value 
and  that  the  translation  is  accurate  and  executed  with  intelligence. 
“ This  l>ook  is  a luxurious  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  M.  (luiUcmin  has  found  an  excellent  translator  tn  Mrs. 
Norman  Lockycr,  while  the  editorship  ofV^x.  Norman  Lockyer, 
with  his  notes  and  additionSy  are  guarantees  not  only  of  sc$entife 
accuracy y but  of  the  completeness  and  latcftess  of  the  information,'^ 
—Daily  News. 

Hooker  (Dr.)— THE  STUDENT’.S  FLORA  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Globe  8vo. 
lor.  td. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  stucLnts  and fdd’boianists  with  a 
fuller  account  of  the  Plants  of  the  British  Islamls  than  the  manuals 
hitherto  in  use  aim  at  ghing.  The  Ordinaly  Genericy  and  Specific 
characters  have  been  re-writteny  and  are  to  a great  cstent  originaly 
and drenon from  living  or  dried  specimensy  or  both.  “ Cannot  fail  to 
perfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  for  xohieh  it  is  intcftded.*^ — Land  and 
Water.  **  Containing  the fullest  and  most  accurate  manual  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Huxley  (Professor). — lay  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Croum  8vo.  qs.  6</. 

Fourteen  Discourses  on  the  following  subjects:— {i)  On  the  AdiHsoHe- 
ness  of  Itnproving  Natural  A‘nowledge  :—{2)  £mancipation — 
Black  and  White  : — (3)  A Liberal  Education,  and  where  to  find 
it: — (4)  ScientificEducathn : — (S)  On  the  Educational  Value  of 
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Huxley  (Professor) — continual. 

the  Natural  History  Snmccs: — (6)  On  the  Study  of  ZooIoq': — 
(7)  On  the  Physical  Basis  tf  IJfe: — (8)  The  Scientife  As/*tvis  oj 
Positivism: — (9)  On  a Piece  if  Chalk: — (lO)  Geological  Contem- 
poraneiiy  and  Persistent  Types  of  Life: — (u)  Geoloyfcal  Reform: — 
(12)  7'he  Oriffn  of  (13)  Criticisms  on  the  **  Onif'f  ff 

Spiccies:'^ — (14)  On  Descartes*  Discourse  touchin}^  the  Method  of 
nsin^  Onds  Reason  rii^htly  and  of  seeking  Scicnti/ic  TruthP  The 
momentous  influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Huxley's  ^u>ritins^s  on  physical, 
mental j and  social  science  is  unh'ersally  achumiledgeil : his  loorks 
must  he  studied  by  all  who  would  comprehend  the  various  drifts  of 
modern  thought. 

ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

This  zolume  includes  Numbers  1,  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  14,  of  the  above. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numeroini 
Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition.  iSmo.  cloth.  4;.  (sd. 

This  book  describes  ami  explains,  in  a series  of  graduated  lessofis,  the 
principles  of  Human  Physiedogy,  or  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  The  first  lesson  supplies  a general  vieio  of 
the  subject.  This  is  follcrand  by  sations  on  the  Vascular  or  Venous 
System,  and  the  Circulation  ; the  Blood  and  the  Lymph  ; Respira- 
tion  : Sources  of  Loss  and  of  Gain  to  the  Blood  ; the  Function  of 
Alimentation  ; Motion  and  Locomotion  ; Sensations  ami  Sensory 
Organs  ; the  Organ  of  Sight ; the  Coalescence  of  Sensations  with 
one  another  and  with  other  States  of  Consciousness  ; the  Nert>ous 
System  and  /nnerzation  ; Histology,  or  the  Minute  Structure  oj 
the  Tissues.  A Tcdde  of  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Constants 
is  appended.  The  lessons  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  en- 
gravings. The  nr.o  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  netv  ilbislrations  added:  several  of  these  hazie 
been  taken  from  the  Rabbit,  theSluxp,the  Dog,  and  the  Frog,  in  order 
to  aid  those  who  attempt  to  make  their  Iturwledge  real,  by  acquiring 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology.  **  Pure  gold  throughout.** — Guardian.  **  Unquestionably 
the  clearest  and  most  complete  elementary  treatise  on  this  subject 
that  we  possess  in  any  language** — Westminster  Review. 
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Jellet  (John  H.,  B.D.)  — a treatise  on  the 

THEORY  OF  FRICTION,  Hy  John  H.  Jellet,  B.D., 

.Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; IVciidcnt  of  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy.  8vo.  6»/. 

Tkf  Thfofy  cf  Fricliotty  considiTcd  as  a pari  of  National  Mcchanus 
has  the  author  thinks^  received  the  attention  whteh  it  deserves' 
On  this  account  many  students  have  been  probably  led  to  rcj^ard 
the  discussion  of  this  force  as  scarcely  bclon^ng  to  National 
Mechanics  at  all ; V'hereas  the  theory  of  friction  is  as  truly  a part 
af  that  subject  as  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  force  with  which 
this  theory  is  concerned  is  subject  to  laws  as  definite^  and  as  fully 
susceptible  of  mathematical  expression^  as  the  force  of  graxnty. 
This  book  is  taken  up  with  a special  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
friction  ; and  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  it  are  believed  to 
be  here  enunciated  for  the  first  time.  The  work  consists  of  eight 
Chapters  as  follows: — /,  Definitions  and  Principles.  JI.  Kqutli' 
brium  with  Frictions.  Ill,  Extreme  Positions  of  Equilibrium. 
IV.  Movement  of  a Particle  or  System  of  Particles.  V.  Motion 
of  a Sot  id  Body.  IT.  Necessary  and  Possible  Equilibrium.  VII, 
Determination  of  the  Actual  Value  of  the  Acting  Forceof  Friction, 
VIII.  Miscellaneous  Proidcms^^l.  Problem  of  the  7op.  2.  Friction 
Wheels  and  Locomotives.  3.  Questions  for  Exercise.  **  The  book 
supplies  a want  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  science  of  pure 
iWrt'Aa/f/W.**— Kngineer. 

■Kirchhofif  (G.) — researches  on  the  soear  spec- 

TRUM,  and  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements.  By.  G. 

Kirchhoff,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Hcidclbei^. 

Second  Part.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  Sanction,  from  the 

Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1862,  by  Hknrv  R. 

Roscoe,  B.A.,  Ph.U.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens 

Collie,  Manchester.  Part  II.  410.  5/. 

**  It  is  to  Kirchhofif  wc  arc  indebted for  by  far  the  bat  and  most  accuraU 
observations  of  thac  phenomena  j* — Edin.  Review.  “ This  memoir 
seems  almost  indispensable  to  every  Spectrum  observer.** — Phili^ 
sophical  Magazine. 

Liockyer  (J.  N.)— ele.mentary  lessons  in  as- 

TRONOMV.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  J.  Noruan 

LOCKYER,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  i8mo  $s.6d. 
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Tfu  author  has  here  aimed  to  grre  a connected  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  supply  facts,  and  ideas  founded  on  the  facts,  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  subteq$*ent  study  and  discussion.  The  chapters  treat  of  the 
Stars  and  XebuLc  ; the  Sun ; the  Solar  System  ; Apparent  Mcrt'C' 
ments  of  the  Haivenly  Bodies  ; the  Measurement  of  Time;  Light : 
the  Telescope  and  Spectroscope;  Apparent  Places  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies;  the  Real  Distances  and  Dimensions  ; Universal  Grendtation. 
The  most  recent  Astronomical  Discoz'eries  are  incorporated.  Mr. 
Ijsckyers  u*ork  supplements  that  of  the  .Astronomer  Royal.  “ The 
book  is  full,  clear,  sound,  and  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  as  a 
popular  exposition,  but  as  a scientific  'Index.* — Athenxum. 
“ The  most  fascinating  of  elementary  books  on  the  Sciences.**^ 
Nonconfonnist. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh). — f or  other  Works  by  the  same 
Author,  sec  Theological  Cataloguk. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  (s. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  impart  a general  idea  of  the  origin,  cha- 
racter, and  distribution  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  Alpine  plants 
which  occur  on  the  British  hills,  ami  which  are  found  almost  every- 
where on  the  lofty  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  the  first  three  chapters  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the 
Highland  mountains  is  fully  described;  while  in  the  remaining 
chapters  this  vegetation  is  traced  to  its  northern  cradle  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Hoi  way,  and  to  its  southern  European  termination  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  information  the  author  has  to  give  i> 
conveyed  in  a setting  of  personal  adventure.  "One  of  the  most 
charming  bocks  oj  its  kind  ever  written.** — Literary  Churchman. 
"Mr.  Mis  glinving  pictures  of  Scandinmnan  Saturday 

Review. 

FOOT-NOTES  FROM  THE  PACE  OF  N.\TURE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  5/. 

“ Thosewho  have  derived  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  study  of /Imvers 
and  ferns — subjects,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  tusw  rverywhere  pi>pular 
— by  descending  Imver  into  the  arcana  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
will  find  a still  more  interesting  and  delightful  field  of  research  in 
the  objects  brought  under  review  in  the  following  pages.** — Preface. 

The  naturalist  and  the  bedanist  will  delight  in  this  volume,  and 
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thost  who  understand  little  of  the  scientific  farts  of  the  work  will 
linger  aver  the  mysterious  page  of  nature  here  usfolded  to  their 
view.'' — John  Bull. 

Mansfield  (C.  B.)— \ THEOHV  of  SALT.S.  a Treatise 
on  the  Constitution  of  Bipolar  (two-raembered)  Chemical  Com- 
pounds. By  the  late  Charles  Blackford  Mansfield.  Crotvn 
8vo.  1 41. 

"Mansfield,’'  says  the  editor,  "wrote  this  book  to  defend  the  frin- 
eifle  that  the  fact  of  voltaic  decomposition  afforded  the  true  indi- 
cation, if  property  interpreted,  of  the  nature  of  the  saline  structure, 
and  of  the  atomicity  of  the  elements  that  built  it  up.  No  chemist 
will  peruse  this  book  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an 
original  thinker,  whose  pages  are  continually  suggestive,  even 
though  their  general  argument  may  not  be  entirely  concurrent  in 
direction  with  that  of  modern  chemical  thought." 

Mivart  (St.  George).— on  the  genesis  of  species. 

By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Crovm  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
to  which  notes  have  been  added  in  reference  and  reply  to  Darwin's 
“Descent  of  Man.”  With  numerous  Illustrations,  pp.  xv.  296. 
9F- 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  various 
species  have  been  evolved  by  ordinary  natural  laws  (for  the  most 
part  unknrwn)  controlled  by  the  subordinate  action  of  "natural 
selection,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  some  that  there  is  and 
can  be  absolutely  nothing  in  physical  science  which  forbids  them  to 
regard  those  natural  laws  as  acting  with  the  Divine  concurrence, 
and  in  obedience  to  a creative  fiat  originally  imposed  on  the  primeval 
cosmos,  "in  the  beginning,"  by  its  Creator,  its  Upholder,  and  its 
Iwrd.  Nearly  fifty  woodcuts  illustrate  the  letter -press,  and  a com- 
plete index  makes  all  references  extremely  easy.  Canon  Kingsley, 
in  his  address  to  the  "Devonshire  Association,"  says,  "Let  me  re- 
commend earnestly  to  you,  as  a specimen  of  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  the  ' Genesis  of  Species,’  by  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
F.R.S.,  a book  which  / am  happy  to  say  has  been  received  elsewhere 
as  it  has  deserved,  and,  I trust,  will  be  received  so  among  you." 
“In  no  work  in  the  English  language  has  this  great  controversy 
ieen  treated  at  once  with  the  same  broad  and  zigorous  grasp 
of  facts,  and  the  same  liheral  and  candid  temper." — Saturday 
Review,  ’ 
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Nature.— A weekly  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF 

SCIENCE.  Publi.shed  every  Tlmrstlay.  Price  4//.  Monlhly 
Parts,  js.  4//.  and  ir.  &/. ; Half-yearly  Volumes,  lor.  Cases  for 
binding  Vols.  ir.  6^/. 

**  Backni  by  many  of  best  names  amcn^  philosophers^  and 

by  a frus  equally  valuable  supporters  in  America  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe'' — Saturday  Review.  “ This  able  and  well-edited 
yournalf  which  posts  up  the  science  of  the  day  promptly^  and 
promises  to  be  of  signal  service  to  students  and sai'ants." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

Oliver.  — Works  by  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Loudon,  and  Keei>er  of  the  Herba- 
rium and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  : — 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  With  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations.  Twelfth  Thousand.  iSmo  cloth.  4s,  6*1, 

7'his  book  is  designed  to  teach  the  elements  of  Botany  on  Professor 
Hensloiv's  plan  of  select^  Types  and  by  the  use  of  Schedules.  The 
earlier  chapterst  embracing  the  elements  of  Structural  and  Physio- 
logical Botany t introduce  us  to  the  methodical  stmly  of  the  Ordinal 
Types.  The  concluiiing  chapters  are  entitled^  “ How  to  Dry 
Plants  " and  **  I /ow  to  Describe  Plants."  A valuable  Glossary  is 
appended  to  the  XHolume.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  free  use 
has  been  made  of  the  manuscript  materials  of'jhe  late  Professor 
lienslow. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

This  manual  is^  in  substance,  the  author's  “ Lessons  in  Elementary 
Botany,"  adapted for  use  in  India.  In  preparing  it  he  has  had  in 
vieiv  the  vant,  often  felt,  of  some  handy  resumd  of  Indian  Botany, 
which  might  be  serviceable  not  only  to  residents  of  India,  but  also  to 
any  one  about  to  proceal  thither,  desirous  of  getting  some  pre- 
liminary ulea  of  the  botany  of  the  country.  It  contains  a xodl- 
digested  summary  of  all  e'sential  kncroledge  pertaining  to  Indian 
Botany,  wrought  out  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles  of 
scientific  arrangement." — Alienas  Indian  Mail. 
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Penrose  (F.  C.)— oN  A method  of  predicting  by 

GRAPHICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  OCCULTATIONS  OF 
STARS  BY  THE  MOON,  AND  SOLAR  ECLIPSES  FOR 
ANY  GIVKN  PLACE.  Together  with  more  rigorous  methodi 
for  the  Accurate  Calculation  of  l^ongitude.  By  F.  C.  Penrose, 
F.R.A.S.  With  Charts,  Tables,  etc.  4I0.  i2f. 

The  author  believes  that  if ^ by  a graphic  method ^ the  prediction  $f 
oecuUatioHs  can  be  rendered  more  inviting.,  as  well  as  more  expedi- 
tious, than  by  the  method  oj  calculation,  it  may  prm^e  acceptable  to 
the  nautical  profession  as  well  as  to  scientific  trar  ellers  or  amateurs. 
The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  process  as  intelfi- 
gible  as  possible,  so  that  the  beginner,  instead  of  merely  having  to 
Jollow  directions  imperfectly  understooti,  may  readily  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  each  step,  and  be  able  to  illustrate  the  praetke  by  the 
theory.  Besides  all  necessary  charts  and  tables,  the  work  contains 
a large  number  of  skeleton  forms  for  uvrking  out  eases  in 
praetke. 

RoSCOe. — Works  by  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manchester  : — 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC 
AND  ORGANIC,  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Chiomo* 
Hlho  of  the  Solar  Si>cctrum,  and  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline 
Earths.  New  Edition.  Thirty-first  Thousand.  i8mo.  cloth. 

4J.  6f/. 

It  has  been  the  emieavour  of  the  author  to  arrange  the  most  important 
facts  and  principles  of  Moxiern  Chemistry  in  a plain  but  concise 
and  scientific  form,  suited  to  the  present  requirements  of  elementary 
instruction.  For  the  fmrpose  of  facilitating  the  attainment  oj 
exactitude  in  the  kncnoletlge  of  the  subject,  a series  oJ  exercises  and 
questions  upon  the  lessons  have  been  added.  The  metric  system  oJ 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  centigrade  thrrmometrie  scale,  are 
used  throughout  this  work.  The  netv  edition,  besides  nc7v  ivood- 
cuts,  contains  many  additions  and  imprenements,  and  includes  the 
most  important  of  the  latest  discoverks.  **  We  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce ii  the  best  of  all  our  elementary  treatises  on  Chemistry." — 
Medical  Times. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  Six  I-ectures,  with  Appendices,  En- 
gravings, Maps,  and  Chromolithographs.  Royal  8to.  21/. 
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A Third  Edition  of  these  popular  Lectures^  containing  all  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  several  additional  illustrations.  **  In  six 
lectures  he  has  given  the  history  of  the  discoz^ery  ami  set  forth  the 
facts  relating  to  the  analysis  of  light  in  such  a zvay  that  any  reader 
of  ordinary  intelligenee  and  information  will  be  able  to  understand 
what  ^Spectrum  Analysis'  is,  and  what  are  its  claims  to  rank 
among  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  science.'* — Nonconformist. 
**The  lectures  themselves  furnish  a most  admirable  elementary 
treatise  on  the  subject,  whilst  by  the  insertion  in  appendices  to  each 
lecture  of  extracts  from  the  most  important  published  memoirs,  the 
a$tthor  has  rendered  it  equally  z>aluable  as  a text'book  for  advamai 
“—Westminster  Review. 

Roscoe  and  Jones.— the  owens  college  junior 

COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Professor 
Roscoe  and  Francis  Jones,  Chemical  Master  in  the  Grammar 
School,  Manchester.  j8mo.  with  Illustrations,  is.  (kl. 

Stewart  (B.)— lessons  in  elementary  physics. 

By  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illustrations  ami 

. Chromolithos  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars,  and  Nebula?.  New 
Edition.  i8mo.  4^.  (xi. 

A description,  in  an  elementary  ntanner,  of  the  most  important  oj 
those  iazvs  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  actwe 
agents,  heat,' light,  electricity,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  varieties  of 
energy,  and  the  7i>ori  is  so  arranged  that  their  relation  to  one 
another,  looked  at  in  this  light,  and  the  paramcnint  importance  oJ 
the  laws  of  energy,  are  clearly  brought  out.  The  volume  contains 
all  the  necessary  illustrations.  The  Educational  Times  calls  this 
**the  bcau'ideal  of  a scientific  text-book,  clear,  accurate,  and 
thorough.*' 

Thudichum  and  Dupre. — a TREATISE  ON  THE 
ORIGIN,  NATURE,  AND  VARIETIES  OF  WINE. 
Being  a Complete  Manual  of  Viticulture  and  (Enology.  By.  J.  L. 
W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  and  August  DuI'rE,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  Westminster  Hospital.  Medium  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  25/. 
In  this  elaborate  work  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  is 
treated  scientifically  in  minute  detail,  from  every  point  of  vino.  A 
chapter  is  devotei  to  the  Origin  and  Physiology  of  Pines,  two  to  the 
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Prim  ipiii  cj  ViiUuUure ; wiuU  itUicr  €hapia‘s  treat  of  Vintage  and 
yittijuatwn^  the  Chemistry  of  AUohal^  the  Acids^  Ether ^ Sugars, 
and  other  matters  occurring  in  wine.  This  introductory  matiet 
tHCu/Hcs  the  first  nine  chapters^  the  remaining  sezm/een  chapters 
hdn^  oceupi^  with  a detailed  account  of  the  Viticulture  ami  the 
n ines  of  the  iMsrious  countries  of  Europe^  of  the  Atlantic  Islands^ 
of  Asia,  of  Africa,  of  America,  and  tf  Australia,  Besides  a 
number  of  Analytical  ami  Statistical  Tables,  the  work  is  enriched 
with  eighty  fixe  illustrathe  woodcuts.  **A  treatise  almost  unit^uc 
per  its  usefulness  either  to  the  wine-grower,  the  tendin’,  or  the  con- 
sumer of  unne.  'The  analyses  of  wine  are  the  most  complete  tie 
have  yA  seen,  exhibiting  at  a glance  the  constituent  principles  of 
nearly  all  the  wines  knerwn  in  tkisccuntry'*-^\\  \ties  Trade  Review. 

Wallace  (A.  R.}— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  THEORV 
OF  NATURAE  SELECTION.  A Series  of  Essays.  By 
Alfred  Russel  W’allace,  Author  of  “ The  Malay  Aroliipclago,’’ 
etc.  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  (ui.  (For  other  Works  by  tlic  same  Author,  see  Cata* 
LOCUE  OF  UiiTORV  A.ND  TRAVELS.) 

Mr.  iValliue  has  good  claims  to  be  considered  as  an  independenf 
originator  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Dr.  Jlooker,  in 
his  address  to  the  British  Association,  spoke  thus  cf  the  author : 
^*0f  Mr.  IVallace  and  his  many  contributions  to  philosophical 
biology  it  is  not  losy  to  speak  without  enthusiasm ; for,  putting 
aside  their  great  merits,  he,  throughout  his  writings,  uith  a 
modesty  as  rare  as  I bdieie  it  to  be  unconscious,  forgets  his  own 
unquestionetl  clahn  to  the  honour  of  having-  on'gistated  indepen- 
dently of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  theories  iohich  he  so  ably  defends.*' 
The  Saturday  Review  says : **I/c  Itas  comhineii  an  abundance  oj 
fresh  and  original  facts  wilh  a lizrliness  and  sagicity  of  reasoning 
which  are  not  often  displayed  so  effectively  on  so  small  a scale.** 
The  Essays  in  this  volume  are *‘*0n  the  Lazo  zohiek  has  regsi- 
tated  the  intriduction  of  A<w  Species.**  //.  **On  the  'Jendeneies  of 
Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  Original  Type,  * III,  **M»- 
micry,  ami  othes-  protective  Resemblances  among  Animals,**  IV  , 
“ The  Malayan  Papilionidte,  as  illustrative  of  (he  Theory  oj 
Natural  Selection,**  V,  **0n  Instinct  in  Alan  and  Animals.*’ 
V/,  The  Philosophy  of  Birds*  Nests.**  P'/I.  **  A Theory.  oJ 
Birds'  Nests.**  VIII.  **  CraUion  fy  Law.*'  IX.  **  The  Devdop- 
ment  of  Human  Raecs  under  the  lato  of  Natural  Selection,'* 
X.  **  The  Limits  of  Naturxil  Selecticm  as  applied  to  Man.** 
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Warington. — THE  WEEK  OK  CRBL\TION ; OR,  THE 
COSMOGONY  OK  GENESIS  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  SCIENCE.  By  George  War- 
INGT0N»  Author  of  **Thc  Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch 
Vindicated.”  Crown  Svo.  4/.  td. 

Thf  f^reatfr  part  0/  this  loork  it  takm  up  with  tfu  tmehing  of  the 
Co:m.\^ny.  Its  purpose  is  also  in2>esti,iyttcil,  and  a chapter  is 
devot:  I to  the  consideratwn  of  the  passa  -^c  in  which  the  difficulties 
occur.  **A  very  able  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony^  by  a 
writer  who  unites  the  adiantases  of  a critical  knowledge  of  the 
Ilebrrw  text  and  of  distinguished  scientific  attainments!* — 
Spectator. 


Wilson. — Works  by  the  late  George  Wii^ON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  : — 

RELIGIO  CHEMICI.  With  a Vignette  beautifully  engraved  after 
a design  by  Sir  Noel  Patox.  Crown  Svo.  Ss.  6t/. 

**  George  Wilson,**  says  the  Preface  to  this  volume,  **had it  in  his  heart 
for  many  years  to  write  a book  corresponding  to  the  Religio  Medici 
of  Sir  Thomas  Braivne,  'with  the  title  Religio  Chcmici.  Several 
of  the  Essays  in  this  volume  iverc  intended  to  form  chapters  of  it. 
These  fragments  being  in  most  cases  like  finished  gems  waiting  to  be 
set,  some  of  them  are  neno  given  in  a collected  ft^rm  to  his  friends 
and  the  public.  In  living  remembrance  of  his  purpose,  the  name 
chosen  by  himself  has  been  adopteil,  although  the  original  design 
' can  be  bul  very  faintly  represented.**  The  Contents  of  the  ‘volume 
are: — Chemistry  and  Natural  Theology.**  The  Chemistry  of 
the  Stars;  an  Argume^Uiouching  the  Starsand  their  Inhabitants.** 
Chemical  Final  Causes;  as  illusiratcii  by  the  presence  of  Phos^ 
phorus.  Nitrogen,  and  Iron  in  the  Higher  Sentient  Organisms.** 
Pobert  Boyle.**  “ Wollaston.'*  Life  and  Discin»eries  of  Dalton  !* 

“ Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection;  an  .Address  to  Medical  Students.** 
more  fascinating  volume,"  the  Spectator  says,  has  seldom 
fallen  into  cur  hands.  **  The  Freeman  says:  “ These  papers  are  all 
valuable  and  deeply  interesting.  The  production  of  a profound 
thinker,  a suggestive  and  eloquent  •writer,  and  a man  whose  piety 
and  genius  went  hand  in  hand.** 
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AA^ilSOn — coniirtufd. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH.  Fcap.  Svo. 

“ While  a complete  view  of  the  pro^as  of  the  greatest  of  human 
imientions  is  obtained^  all  Us  suggestions  are  brought  out  untk  a 
rare  thoughtfulness^  a gettial  humour^  and  an  exceeding  beauty  of 
utterance.^* — Nonconformist. 

Winslow.— FORCE  AND  NATURE:  ATTRACTION  AND 
REPULSION.  The  Radical  Principles  of  Energy  graphically 
discussed  in  their  Relations  to  Physical  and  Mor|)hological  De- 
velopment. liy  C.  F.  Winslow,  M.D.  Svo.  14/. 

The  author  having  for  long  ini  csligUed  Xature  in  many  directions^ 
has  ci>er  felt  unsatisfied  with  the  physical  foundations  upon  which 
some  branches  of  sciesue  have  been  so  long  compelleti  to  rest.  The 
question^  he  belici’es,  must  have  oerurred  to  many  astronomers  and 
physicists  whether  some  subtle  principle  antagonistic  to  attraction 
iloes  not  also  exist  as  an  all-pervading  element  in  nature^  and  so 
operate  as  in  some  way  to  disturb  the  action  of  what  is  generally 
considered  by  the  scientific  world  a unique  force.  The  aim  of  the 
present  work  is  to  set  forth  this  subject  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
in  such  a manner  as  to  iniUc  thereto  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
The  subjects  of  the  eh’irn  chapters  arc  : — /.  ‘ ^Space.  *’  II.  ' ‘ Matter.  ” 
III,  **  Inertia,  Force,  and  Miiutl'  IV.  **Afoleeules.”  V. 
**  Molecular  Force.'*  VI.  and  InseparabilUy  of  Matter 

and  Force.**  VII.  and  VIII.  '^Xature  and  Action  of  Force- 
Attraction — Repulsion."  IX.  **  Cosmical  Repulsion.  A'.  **Me- 
chanical  Force.*'  XI.  Central  Forces  and  Celestial  Physics." 

Deserves  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Saturday  Review. 

WurtZ.— A HISTORY  OF  CHKMICAL  THEORY,  from  the 
Age  of  I^voisicr  down  to  the  present  time,  lly  An.  Wi  niz. 
Translated  by  Henrv  Watis,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  6j. 

**  The  discourse,  as  a resume  of  chemical  theory  and  research,  unitfs 
singular  luminousness  and  grasp.  A fw  judicious  notes  are  addetf 
by  the  translator.** — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  **  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  admirable,  and  the  translator  has  rvideutly  done  his  duty 
most  e/jidesUly.** — Westminster  Review. 
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WORKS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  ANATOMY,  AND 
MEDICAL  WORKS  GENERALLY. 

Allbutt  (T.  C.) — ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  Ol’HTHALMO- 
SCOPE  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of  the  Kidneys ; 
also  in  certain  other  General  Disorders.  By  Thomas  Clifford 
ALLBUrr,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Physician  to  the  Leeds  General 
Infirmary,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Medicine,  etc.  etc.  8vo.  15J. 

The  Ophthebnoseope  has  been  found  of  the  highest  value  in  the  inrocs 
ti^ation  of  nervous  diseases.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  physicians  who 
have  left  the  sehoolsy  and  are  engaged  in  practice^  to  take  up  a ne-io 
instrument  ‘which  requires  much  skill  in  using;  it  is  therefore 
hoped  that  by  such  the  present  X'olume^  containing  the  results  of  tht 
authors  extcnsh>e  use  of  the  instrument  in  diseases  of  the  nen>ous 
system,  loill  be  found  of  high  value  ; and  that  to  all  students  it  may 
prove  a usejul  hand-book.  After  four  introductory  chapters  on  tht 
history  and valueof  the  Ophthalmoscope,  and  themanner  of  investb 
gating  the  states  of  the  optic  nerze  and  retina,  the  author  treats  oj 
the  zarious  diseases  with  which  optic  changes  are  associated,  and 
describes  the  zvay  in  which  such  associations  take  place.  Besides 
the  cases  referred  to  throughout  the  volume,  the  Appendix  con- 
tains  details  of  1 23  cases  illustratke  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
text,  and  a series  of  tabulated  cases  to  show  the  Ophthalmoscopic 
appctiranccs  of  the  eye  us  Insanity,  Mania,  Dementia,  Melancholia 
asui  Monomania,  Jdiotcy,  and  General  Paralysis.  The  zvlume  is 
illustrated  zvith  tzvo  zaluable  coloured  plates  of  morbid  appearances 
of  the  eye  under  the  Ophthalmoscope.  ''By  its  aid  men  zoilt  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  zvork  for  years  in  the  dark  ; they  zoill  have  a 
definite  standpoint  whence  to  proceed  on  their  course  of  investigation." 
—Medical  Times. 

THE  EFFECrS  OF  OVERWORK  AND  STRAIN  ON  THE 
HEART  AND  GREAT  BLOOD-VESSELS.  (Reprinted  from 
St.  George’s  Hospital  Reports.)  2s.  6d. 
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Anderson.— ON  the  treatment  OF  DISEASE.S  OF 
THE  SKIN ; with  an  Analysis  of  Eleven  Tbousand  Consecutive 
Cases.  By  Dr.  McCall  Andkrson,  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Anderson’s  University,  Physician  to  the  Dispensary  for 
.Skin  Diseases,  etc.,  Glasgow.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  $s. 

The  first  part  oj  this  luorht  ivkich  it  is  Miei'ed  will  he  found  of  the 
greatest  r>alue  to  all  medical  as  well  as  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  its  subjeety  consists  of  a careptlly  tabulated  and  critical  analysis 
of  1 1,000  cases  of  skin  disease^  i,ooo  tf  these  having  occunrd  /n 
the  authod s prhuite practice^  and  the  rest  in  his  hospital  practice. 
These  cases  are  all  classified  under  certain  distinct  heads,  according 
to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease,  while  a number  of  the  more 
interesting  cases  are  alluded  to  in  detail.  The  second  part  of  the 
toork  treats  of  the  Therapeutics  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  will  he 
found  to  contain  many  xalnahle  hints,  the  results  of  a long  and  ex- 
tenshie  experience,  as  to  the  most  successful  method  of  treating  their 
multitudinous  forms. 

Anstie  (F.  E.)— NEUR ALGI.A,  AND  DISEASES  WHK  H 
RESEMBLE  IT.  By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  M.R.C.I’., 
Senior  Assistant  Physician  to  Westminster  Hospital.  Svo.  lOir.  (sd. 

Dr.  A nstie  is  vselt  ktunon  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
Neuralgia.  The  present  treatise  is  the  result  of  many  years*  careful 
imiepemient  scientific  investigation  into  the  nature  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  this  most  painful  disease.  7'he  author  has  had  abundant 
means  of  stutlying  the  subject  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  the 
hundreds  of  patients  that  have  resorted  to  him  for  trcaiment.  I ft 
has  g>ne  into  the  whole  subject  indicated  in  the  title  ab  initio,  ana 
the  publishers  belie:>e  il  vnll  be  Jound  that  he  has  presented  it  in  an 
entirety  original  light,  and  dofu  much  to  rob  this  excruciating  and 
hitherto  refractory  disease  of  many  oj' its  terrors.  The  Introduction 
treats  briefly  of  Pain  in  General,  and  contai/u  some  striking  atui 
ei>en  origifuil  ideas  as  to  its  nature  atui  in  reference  to  sensation 
generally. 

Barwell.— THE  causes  and  treatment  of  l.\teral 

CURV.ATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.  Enlai^ed  from  Lectures 
publUlicd  in  the  lancet.  By  Richard  Barwell,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  4r.  6rf. 
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Hazing  failed  to  firul  in  books  a satisfaetory  tkeoty  of  those  conditions 
whitk  produce  lateral  rurrnture^  Mr.  Barzoell  resoh'ed  to  inz  cstl- 
gate  the  subject  for  himself  ab  initio.  The  present  7<vr>  is  the 
result  of  long  ami  patient  study  of  Spines^  normal  and  abnormal, 
lie  believes  the  vienos  zvhieh  he  has  been  led  to  form  account  for  those 
essential  characteristics  zohich  hett'e  hitherto  been  left  unexplaiftctl ; 
and  the  treatment  zvhieh  he  advocates  is  certainly  less  irksome^  and 
will  be  foumi  more  efficacious  than  that  zohich  has  hitherto  been 
pursued.  Indeed^  the  motle  in  zvhieh  the  first  edition  has  been 
received  by  the  profession  is  a gratifying  sign  that  Mr,  Barzve/Ts 
principles  have  made  thnr  zvsluc  and  their  weight  feit.  Many 
pages  and  a number  of  zvoodeuts  harre  been  added  to  the  Second 
Edition, 

Corfield  (Professor  W.  H.) — a DIGkst  of  facts 
RELATING  TO  THE  TREATMENT  ANT)  UTILIZATION 
OF  SEWAGE.  Hy  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  H.A.,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  University  College,  London. 
Svo.  iQf.  6</.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlai^ed. 

The  author  in  the  S^ond  Efiiiion  has  retised  and  corroded  the  entire 
zsfork,  ami  made  many  itnportanl  additions.  The  headings  of  the 
eleven  chapters  are  as  foliozu:-^/.  ** Early  Systems,  Midden- Heap: 
ami  Cesspools."  II.  Filth  and  Disease  — Cause  and  Effect.** 
III.  **Improzed Midden- Pits  and  Cesspools;  MitLUn-Closds^  Paii- 
Closets^  etc."  lY.  **  The  Dry-Closet  Systems.  Y.  **Wate. -Closets.** 
YI.  **Scu'crage"  YII.  Sanitary  Aspects  oj  the  Wata'-Carrying 
System.**  VIll.  **  Yalue  of  Sewage;  Injury  to  Eizicrs."  IX. 
**Tozvn  Sezvage;  Attempts  at  Utilitalion."  X.  Filtration  and 
Irrigation."  XI.  '^Influence  of  Sewage  Farming  on  the  Ptblic 
Ilcalih."  An  abridged  account  of  the  more  recently  published 
researches  on  the  subject  zoill  be  found  in  the  Appendices,  zvhilc 
the  Summary  contains  a com  ise  statement  of  the  zdavs  zvhieh  the 
author  himself  has  been  letl  to  adopt:  refcrciues  have  been  insertetl 
throughout  to  shozv  from  zohat  sources  the  numerous  quotations  have 
been  derived,  ami  an  Index  has  been  added.  Mr.  Corfield* s zverk 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a standard  authority,  no  less  than  a con- 
z enient  handbook,  in  all  matters  relating  to  Athenaum. 


Elam  (C.)— A PHYSICIAN  S PROBLEMS. 
ELAM,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo.  gj. 


By  Charles 
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Contents  “ Natural  Heriiagt."  On  Degeneration  in  Man.*' 
**  On  Moral  and  Criminal  Epidemics.**  '*‘Boiiy  s.  Mind.**  **  Il- 
lusions and  Hallucinations.**  **0n  Somnambulism  '^Rei'crie 
and  Abstraction.*’  These  Essays  are  intended  as  a contribution  to 
the  Natural  History  of  those  outlying  regions  of  Thought  and 
Action  tohose  domain  is  the  debateable  ground  of  Brain^  AWrr, 
and  Mind.  They  are  designed  also  to  indicate  the  origin  and  mode 
of  perpetuation  of  those  imrieties  of  organiaaiion^  intelligence,  and 
general  tendencies  t<r.oards  vice  or  virtue,  which  seem  to  be  so 
capriciously  drveloped  among  mankind.  TJtey  also  point  to  causes 
for  the  infinitely  taried  forms  of  disorder  of  nerve  and  brain — 
organic  and  functional— far  d^per  and  snore  recondite  than  those 
generally  beliei*ed  in,  **  The  book  is  one  which  all  statesmen, 
magistrates,  clergymen,  medical  men,  and  parents  should  study  and 
imvard/y  digest.** — Exammer. 

Fox. — Works  by  Wilson  Fox,  M.n.  I^nd.,  F.R.C.P.,  Holme 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College,  London, 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  etc  : — 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH:  being  a new  and  revised 
Edition  of  “The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the 
Varieties  of  Dyspepsia/’  8vo.  8;.  (>d. 

ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  TUBERCLE  IN 
THE  LOWER  ANIMALS.  With  Coloured  Plates.  410.  Ss.Cd. 
In  this  Lecture  Dr.  Fox  describes  in  minute  detail  a large  number  of 
experiments  made  by  him  on  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  Tubercle  by  the  agency  of  direct 
irritation  or  by  septic  matters.  This  method  of  vujuiry  he  belie7*^’s 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  advances  which  Haze  been  recently 
made  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  •soork  is  illustrattd  by 
three  plates,  each  containing  a number  of  carefully  coloured  illus- 
trations from  nature. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYPERPYREXIA,  as  Illustrated 
in  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  by  means  of  the  External  Applica- 
tion of  Cold.  8 VO.  2s.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  v*ork  is  to  sherw  that  the  class  oj  cases  included  under 
the  title,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  invariably  fatal,  may,  by 
a judicious  use  of  the  cold  bath  and  without  venesection,  be  brmeght 
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to  a faiHmrahU  ttrmination.  Minute  details  are  ^^ivm  of  the 
meeasful  treatment  by  this  method  of  two  patients  by  the  author, 
foliotoed  by  a Commentary  on  the  eases,  in  which  the  merits  of  the 
moiie  of  treatment  are  discussed  and  eomparai  with  those  of  methods 
followed  by  other  eminent  practitioners.  Appended  are  tables  of  thi 
obseriHitions  made  on  the  temperature  during  the  treatment ; a table 
skmoins  the  effect  of  the  immersion  of  the  patients  in  the  baths  em- 
ployed,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  was 
louvrai  in  each  ease;  a table  of  the  chief  details  of  hoenty^Hoo 
cases  of  this  class  recently  published,  and  which  are  referred  to  in 
•various  parts  of  the  Commentary.  Tkuo  Charts  are  also  introduced, 
i^iving  a eonneeteti  viao  of  the  progress  of  the  txvo  successful  cases, 
and  a series  of  sphygirtographic  tracings  of  the  pulses  of  the  hoo 
patients.  **A  clinical  study  of  rare  Xfalue.  Should  be  read  by 
Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

Galton  (D.)— AX  address  OX  THE  GENERAL  PRIX- 
CIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS.  Delivercl  lo  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Leeds,  July  1869.  By  Douglas  Galton. 

R.S.  Crown  8 VO.  y.ixl. 

/r  this  Address  the  author  endeaiwsrs  to  enunciate  what  are  those 
principles  xvhich  seem  to  him  to  form  the  starting-point  from  xvhieh 
all  architects  should  proceed  tn  the  construction  of  hospitals.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Gallon* s paper  the  book  contains  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  subsctjuent  discussion  by  ses'cral  eminent  medical  men,  such  as 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Sir  fames  Y.  Simpson,  Dr.  Hughes  Bennet,  and 
others.  The  xvork  is  illustrated  by  a number  of  plans,  sections,  and 
other  cuts.  **An  admirable  exposition  of  those  conditions  of  struc- 
ture which  most  conduce  to  cleanliness,  economy,  and  convenience.** 
— Times. 

Harley  (J.)— the  OLD  VEIIETABLE  neurotics.  Hem- 
lock,  opium.  Belladonna,  and  Henbane ; their  Physiolt^cal 
Action  and  Therapeutical  Use,  alone  and  in  combination.  Being 
the  Gulstoiiian  I.rccturcs  of  1S6S  extended,  and  including  a Complete 
Examination  of  the  Active  Constituents  of  Opium.  By  John 
Harley,  M.D.  I^nd.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  8vo.  i2x. 

The  author's  object  throughout  the  investigations  and  experiments  on 
which  this  I'olume  is  founded  has  been  to  ascertain,  clearly  ana 
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dffifnifly^  the  aeHoti  of  the  dru^s  employed  on  the  healthy  body  in 
medieinal  doseSy  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest ; to  deduce  simple 
praetical  conclusions  from  the  facts  absented  ; ami  then  to  apply  the 
drug  to  the  relief  of  the  particular  conditions  to  7vhich  its  action 
appeared  suited.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  author 
both  on  mett  and  the  leaver  animals  ; and  the  authors  endeat  onr 
has  been  to  present  to  the  mindy  as  far  as  words  may  doy  impress 
sions  op  the  actual  condition  of  the  imlhidual  subjectetl  to  the 
druy,  “ Those  who  are  interested  generally  in  the  progress  of 
medical  science  will  fmi  much  to  repay  a careful  perusal." — 
Aihcnreum. 

Hood  (Wharton).— ON  BONE-SF.ITING  (so  called),  ami 
its  Relation  to  the  Treatment  of  Joints  Crippled  by  Injurj-,  Rheu- 
matism^  Inflammation,  etc.  etc.  By  Wharton  P.  Hood, 
M.D.,  M.K.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  4J.  (hI. 

The  author  for  a period  attended  the  Lortdon  practice  of  the  late  Mr. 
JIutton,  the  Jhmous  and  successful  bonc-settery  by  whom  he  xvas 
initiated  into  the  myslery  of  the  art  and praefiee.  Thus  the  author 
is  amply  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  while  his  professional  education  enables  hien  to  consider  it  in 
its  scientific  atui  surgical  bearings.  In  the  prcscftl  work  he  gives  a 
brsej  account  of  the  salient  J'eatures  of  a bone-seller's  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  treatment  of  damaged  joinlSy  of  the  results  of  that  treat- 
menty  and  of the  class  of  cases  in  which  he  has  seen  it  prove  successful. 
The  author's  aim  is  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  bone-sdter's  practice, 
to  reduce  it  to  something  like  a scientific  meihody  to  shato  when  force 
should  be  resorted  to  and  when  it  should  noty  and  to  initiate 
surgeons  into  the  seerd  of  Mr.  Hutton's  successful  manipulatien. 
Throughout  the  work  a great  number  oj  aulhenlu  instances  of 
successful  treatment  are  giveny  with  the  details  of  the  method  of 
cure;  and  the  Chapters  on  Manipulations  and  Affections  of  the 
Spine  are  illustrated  by  a number  of  appropriate  and  xvell-exeeute.i 
cuts.  “ Dr.  HooeCs  book  is  full  of  instruction,  and  should  be  rea  I 
by  all  “Metlical  Times, 

Humphry. — Works  by  G.  M.  IlrMPHRY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Downing  (oU^c  : — 

THE  HUMAN  SKELETON  (including  the  Joints).  With  260 
Illustrations,  drawn  from  nature.  Medium  8vo.  28r. 
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Humphry  (G.  lH..)~conHnued. 

In  lecturing  on  the  Skeleton  it  has  been  the  author^ s practice^  instead 
of  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  sn*eral  farts^  to  reiiuest  his 
students  to  get  up  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  certain  bonesy  udih  the 
aid  of  some  work  on  osteology,  Jle  afienvards  tested  their  aequire- 
ments  by  examinatUnty  endeavouring  to  supplp  defcicncies  and 
correct  errorsy  adding  also  such  information— physicaly  physiologic 
caly  pathologicaly  and  practical — as  he  had  gathered  from  his  envn 
observation  and  researchesy  and  which  7vtzs  likely  to  be  useful  and 
excite  an  interest  in  the  subject.  This  additional  information 
formSy  in  great  party  the  material  of  this  volumCy  which  is  intended 
to  be  supplementary  to  existing  n'orks  on  anatomy.  Considerable 
space  has  been  dei^oted  to  the  description  of  the  joints,  because  it  is 
less  fully  given  in  other  ivorks,  and  because  an  accurate  knatol.dge 
of  the  structure  and  peculiar  form  of  the  joints  is  essential  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  mcroements.  The  numerous  illuslrat/ens 
were  all  dra-,vn  upon  stone  from  nature;  ami  in  most  instances, 
from  specimens  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  author  himself. 
**  Bearing  at  orsee  the  stamp  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  and 
evidences  of  the  skilful  anatomist.  IVe  express  our  admiration  of 
the  drawings^ — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  MYOLOGY.  8vo.  6^. 

Professor  Humphrfs  previous  uiorks  have  gained  for  him  a very  high 
position  as  an  original  anatomist,  and  the  present  it  is  beliez'cd 
will  fully  sustain  Jhat  refutation,  as  well  as  prove  i^aluablc  to  al 
who  lake  an  interest  in  the  higher  problems  of  anatomy.  The  xoork 
includes  the  Myology  of  Cryptobranch,  Jx'pidosiren,  Dog-Fish, 
Ceratodus,  and  Pscudofus  Pallasii,with  the  Nerves  of  Cryftobranch 
and  I^pidosiren  and  the  Disposition  of  Muscles  in  Vertebrate 
A nimals.  The  volume  abounds  in  carefully  executed  illustrations, 

Huxley’s  Physiology. — See  p.  27,  preceding. 

Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Conducted  by  Professors  IIUMI’HRY  and  Newton,  and  Mr.  Cu\RK 
of  Cambridge,  Professor  Turner  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
Wright  of  Dublin.  Publishcrl  twice  a year.  Old  Series,  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  price  yr.  6rf.  each.  Vol.  I.  containing  Parts  1.  and  II., 
Royal  8vo.,  I&r.  New  Scries,  Parts  I.  to  IX.  6r.  each,  or  yearly 
Vols.  izr.  6rf.  each. 
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Lankester.— CQMPARATIVi:  LONGEVITV  IN  MAN  AND 
THE  LOWER  ANIMALS.  liy  E.  Kay  Lankester,  B.A. 

CrowTi  8vo.  4-f.  6t/. 

This  Essay  gained  the  /rise  offered  by  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  best  Paf'er  on  the  suhjeet  of  which  it  treats.  This  interesting 
subject  is  here  treated  in  a thorough  manner^  both  scientificaily  and 
statistically. 

Maclaren — training,  in  theory  and  practice. 

Hy  Archibald  Maclaren,  ihe  Gymnasium,  Oxford.  Svo. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  yr.  6</. 

The  ordinary  agents  of  health  arc  Exercise^  Diet^  Slceff  /fir.  Bath- 
ing, and  Clothing.  In  this  work  the  author  examines  each  of 
these  agents  in  detail,  and  from  two  different  points  of  view.  First, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is,  or  should  be,  administered  undo' 
ordinary  circumstances : and  secondly,  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  this  mode  of  administration  is,  or  should  be,  altered  for 
purposes  of  training;  ihe  object  of  training,'^  according  to  the 
author,  being  “ to  put  the  body,  with  extreme  and  e.xceptional  care, 
under  ihe  influence  of  all  the  agents  which  promote  its  health  and 
strength,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  extreme  atid  exceptional  de- 
mands upon  its  energies.*'  Appended  are  zarious  diagrams  and 
tables  relating  to  boat-racing,  and  tables  connected  zoith  diet  and 
training.  “ The  philosophy  of  human  health  has  seldom  received 
so  apt  an  exposition." — Glol)e.  **  After  all  the  nonsense  that  has 
been  zoritten  about  training,  it  is  a comfort  to  g<t  hold  of  a 
thoroughly  sensible  book  at  last." — John  Hull. 


Maepherson.— Works  by  John  Maci-herson,  M.D. 

THE  BATHS  AND  WELLS  OF  EUROPE;  Their  Action  and 
Uses.  With  Hints  on  Change  of  Air  and  Diet  Cures.  With  a 
Map.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6/.  6i/. 

7'his  zvork  is  intended  to  supply  information  which  zvill  aford  aid  in 
the  selection  of  such  Spas  as  arc  suited  for  particular  cases.  It 
exhihiis  a sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  our  knoiolalgc  on  the 
subject  of  the  operation  of  mineral  Zisxters,  gathered  from  the 
author's  personal  obserz-ation,  and  from  every  other  azailable 
source  of  information.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  and  each 
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Macpherson  (J.)  — continued, 

bock  into  several  chapters: — Book  /.  Elements  of  TreatmetU^  in 
ivhieht  amons^  other  matters^  the  e.vternal  and  internal  uses  of  water 
are  treated  of  If.  Bathings  treating  of  the  various  kinds  of  baths. 

III.  VVells^  treating  of  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  waters, 

IV.  Diet  Cures,  in  which  tanous  vegetable,  milk,  and  other 
“ cures  ” are  discussed.  Appended  is  an  Index  of  Diseases  notical, 
and  one  of places  named.  Prefixed  is  a sketch  map  of  the  principal 
baths  and  places  of  healtk-resort  in  Europe.  **Dr.  JSfaephersoir 
has  gnrn  the  kind  of  information  which  every  medical praetitiofter 
ought  to  possess.'*-— ’X\\d  I-ancct.  **  fVht*ever  wants  to  kstcno  tin 
real  character  of  any  health-resort  must  read  Dr.  Macpherson  .s 
book.*' — Medical  Times. 

OUR  BATHS  AND  WELLS:  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  Biitish 
Islands,  with  a List  of  Sea-bathing  Places.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
pp.  XV.  205.  6d, 

Dr.  Macpherson  has  dhdded  his  tiwvfr  into  five  parts.  He  begins  by 
a fno  introductory  observ  ations  on  bath  life,  its  circumstances,  mes. 
and  pleasures  ; he  then  explains  in  detail  the  composition  of  the 
various  mineral  waters,  and  points  out  the  special  curative  pro- 
perties of  each  class.  A chapter  on  **7he  History  of  British 
IVells"  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time  forms  the 
natural  transition  to  the  second  fisrt  of  this  volume,  whieh  treats  0/ 
the  diffei-etd  kinds  of  mineral  waters  in  Enj^land,  whether  pure, 
thermal  and  earthy,  saline,  chalybeate,  or  sulphur.  Wales,  Seed- 
land,  and  Ireland  supply  the  materials  for  distinct  sections.  An 
Index  of  mineral  waters,  one  of  sca-lHSthing  places,  and  a third  oj 
wells  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  water,  terminate  the  book.  “ This  Utile 
volume  forms  a I'cry  atailable  handbook  for  a large  class  of 
imvlids." — Nonconformist, 

Maudsley. — Works  by  Henry  Maudslev,  M.D.,  Professof  of 
Me<lical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London  : — 

BODY  AND  MIND:  An  Inquiiy  into  their  Connection  and 
Mutual  Influence,  specially  in  reference  to  Mental  Disorders;  being 
the  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1870.  Delivered  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  Lectures  and  two  long  Appendices,  the 
general  plan  ofi  the  whole  being  to  bring  Man,  both  in  his  physical 
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Maudsley  (H.)  — contimteJ. 

and  mnital  rdationsy  as  much  as  possihU  under  the  scope  af  scieniific 
inquiry.  The  first  Lecture  is  d<^oted  to  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  mental fitnetion  in  health.  In  the  second  J^ture  are 
sketched  the features  of some  forms  of  dCf^cneraey  of  mindy  as  exhibited 
in  morbid  larietus  of  the  human  kindy  with  the  purpose  of  bringing; 
prominently  into  notice  the  operation  of  physical  causes  from 
i^cnmation  to  generation y and  the  relationship  of  mental  to  other 
diseases  of  the  nerv  ous  system.  In  the  third  Ixrture  are  displayed 
the  relations  of  morbid  states  of  the  body  and  disordered  mental 
function.  Appendix  I.  is  a criticism  of  the  Archbishop  of  York*s 
address  on  “ 7'hc  Limits  of  Philosophical  Intjuiry.**  Appendix  II. 
deals  tvith  the  ^'Theory  of  VitalitVy*  in  which  the  author  en- 
dea-  ours  to  set  forth  the  reflections  which  facts  seem  to  warrant. 
**It  distinctly  marks  a step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psycholo^*.'^ 
— The  Practitioner. 

THK  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  MIND. 

Second  F.dition,  Revised.  8vo.  i6j. 

This  rt^ork  is  the  result  of  an  eitdcavour  on  the  author's  part  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conviction  with  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
mental  function  y and  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  and 
unsound  mind.  The  author's  aim  throughout  has  been  twofold : 
I.  To  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from  a physiological  rather  than 
from  a metaphysical  point  of  xinv.  II.  To  bring  the  manifold 
instrudh'c  instances  presented  by  the  unsound  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  obscure  problems  of  mental  science.  In  the 
first  party  the  author  pursues  his  independent  inquiry  into  the 
science  of  Afind  in  the  same  direction  as  that  fotloued  by  Pain, 
Spencer,  LayciKk,  and  Carpenter  ; and  in  the  second,  he  studies 
the  subject  in  a light  which,  in  this  country’  at  least,  is  almost 
entirely  novel.  '*Dr.  Maudsleys  work,  which  has  already  become 
standard,  we  ntost  urgently  recommend  to  the  careful  study  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
brain.  ’’—Anthropological  Review. 

Practitioner  (The). — -a  Monthly  Journal  of  Therapeutics. 
Kdited  by  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.I).  8vo.  Price  is.  6d 

Vob.  I to  IX.,  8vo.  cloth.  lor.  6d.  each. 
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RadclifFe.— DYNAMICS  OK  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE.  By 

Charles  Bland  Raucliffe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 

Westminster  Hospital,  and  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 

Paralyscsl  and  Epileptic.  Crown  8vo.  Sr.  6</. 

This  work  coMtains  tht  result  of  the  author's  long  inrestigatums  into  the 
Dynamiesof Nerve  and  Muscle,  as  connected  with  A nimal  Electricity. 
The  author  endeavours  to  show  from  these  researches  that  the  state 
of  action  in  nerve  and  muscle,  instead  of  beitsg  a manifestatioss  of 
vitality,  must  be  brought  under  the  domain  of  physical  low  in  order 
to  he  intelligible,  and  that  a different  meaning,  also  based  upon  pure 
physics,  must  be  attached  to  the  state  trf  rest.  “ The  practitioner 
tvill  find  in  Dr.  Eadclffe  a 'guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,'  from 
whose  teaching  he  cannot  fail  to  reap  a plentiful  harvest  of  new  and 
valuable  ideas." — Scotsman. 

Reynolds  (J.  R.)— a system  OF  MEDICINE.  Vol.  I. 

Edited  by  J.  Russkll  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P,  London. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  25/. 

**  It  is  the  hirst  Cyclopttdia  of  medidne  of  theiim<y — Metlical  Press. 

Part  /,  General  Diseases,  or  Affections  of  the  Whole  System. 
§ / — Those  determined  hy  agents  operating  from  xoithout,  such  as 
the  exanthemata,  malarial  diseases,  and  their  allies.  § II. — Those 
determined  by  conditions  existing  within  the  body,  such  as  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  Rickets,  etc.  Part  II.  Local  Diseases,  or  Affections 
of  particular  Systesns.  § I. — Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

A SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.  Vol.  II.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 

2SJ. 

Part  II.  Local  Diseases  ( continued ),  § I. — Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.  A.  General  Nemous  Diseases.  P.  Partial  Diseases  0/ 
the  Nenous  System,  i.  Diseases  of  the  Head.  2.  Diseases  of  the 
Spinal  Column.  3.  Diseases  of  the  Nerves.  § II. — Dishes  oj 
the  Digesth'e  System.  A.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

A SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  25J. 

Part  II.  Local  Diseases  (continual).  § II.  Diseases  of  the  Digestk  e 
System  (continued).  B.  Diseases  of  the  Mouth.  C,  Diseases  of 
the  Fauces,  Pharynx,  and  (Esophagus.  D.  Diseases  of  the  In- 
testines. £.  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum.  F.  Diseases  of  the 
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Lh'tr.  G.  Dismses  of  the  Panereas.  § III. — Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  System,  /t.  Diseases  of  the  Ijarynx.  B.  Diseases  of 
the  Tkoraeu  Organs.  One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
treatises  on  Medicine  which  have  yet  been  attempted  in  any  country.** 
— Indian  Medical  Journal.  ** Contains  some  of  the  best  essays 
that  have  lately  appeared^  and  is  a complete  library  in  itself.'* — 
Medical  Press. 

Reynolds  (O.V— sewer  GAS,  AND  how  to  keep  it 

OUT  OF  HOUSES.  A Handbook  on  House  Drainage.  By 

OsnoRNE  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Engineering  at  Owens 

College,  Manchester,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ir.  (>d. 

The  author's  chief  object  in  writing  on  this  subject  is  to  suggest  a plan 
for  prrventiug  the  evil  which  has  been  causing  so  much  alarm  since 
the  recent  illness  of  the  Prince  of  lVales^<>is.  the  back-floav  of  gas 
into  our  houses.  Of  the  plan  he  here  suggests^  he  has  nmv  had 
four  years*  ixperience^  andhas^  without  exception^  found  ittoasmoer 
perfectly.  He  applied  it  to  his  own  house,  a house  of  the  ordinary 
type  drained  into  a foul  sewer,  at  a cost  of  about  fifty  shillings. 
Before  the  intro*iuction  of  the  ne"<o  plan  it  7ins  net>er  free  from  smells; 
while  since,  there  has  been  no  anno)'ance  of  the  kind,  nor  have  the 
drains  required  any  attention  vihatezer.  The  plan  is  very  simple 
and  can  be  applied  to  any  hottse  7vithout  requiring  the  inside  drains 
to  be  disturbed.  Besides  fully  explaining  the  flan  ami  sheaving  its 
application  by  means  of  illustrations,  the  author  throws  out  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  drainage  generally  which  many  vnll  find 
to  be  7'cry  valuable.  * 'Professor  Reynolds  admirable  pamphlet  7vill 
a thousand  times  over  repay  its  cost  and  the  reader's  most  attentive 
perusal.** — Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Seaton — a handbook  of  vaccination.  ByEnWARi. 

C.  Se.\ton,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Privy  Council.  Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  8j.  (>d. 

The  author  s object  in  putting  forth  this  work  is  twofold:  First,  to 
provide  a text-book  on  the  science  and  practice  of  Vaccination  for 
the  use  of  younger  practiiioners  and  of  medical  students  ; secondly, 
to  give  what  assistance  he  could  to  those  engaged  in  the  administra- 
turn  of  the  system  of  Public  Vaccination  established  in  England. 
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For  nuiny  years  past,  from  the  nature  of  kis  of  ice.  Dr.  Seaton  has 
had  constant  intercourse  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Vaccination, 
with  medical  men  who  are  interested  in  it,  and  especially  with  that 
lar^e  part  of  the  profession  who  are  en,^a^ed  as  Public  Vacci- 
nators. All  the  varieties  of  pocks,  both  in  men  and  the  lower 
animals,  are  treated  of  in  detail,  and  much  valuable  information 
given  on  all  points  eonstected  with  lymph,  and  minute  instruetions 
as  to  the  niceties  and  cautions  which  so  greatly  influence  success 
in  Vaccination.  The  administrative  sections  of  the  work  will  be 
of  interest  and  value,  not  only  to  medical  practitioners,  Intt  to 
many  others  to  whom  a right  understanding  of  the  principla  on 
which  a system  of  Public  Vaennation  should  be  based  is  indis- 
pensable. ^'Henceforth  the  indispensable  haftdbook  of  Public  Vacci- 
nation, and  the  standard  authority  on  this  great  subject. — British 
Medical  Journal. 

Symonds  (J.  A.,  M.D.)— miscellanies.  By  John 
Addington  Symonds,  M.D.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  an 

Introductory  Memoir,  by  his  Son.  8vo.  7/.  (>d. 

The  late  Dr,  Symonds  of  Bristol  tms  a man  of  a singularly  versatile 
and  elegant  as  toell  as  powerful  and  scientife  intdlect.  In  order 
to  make  this  selection  from  his  many  works  generally  interesting, 
the  editor  has  confined  himself  to  works  of  pure  literature,  and  to 
such  scientific  studies  as  had  a general  philosophical  or  social 
interest.  Among  the  general  subjects  are  articles  on  "the  Principles 
of  Beauty,'^  on  "Knowledge,”  and  a "Life  of  Dr.  Prichard;” 
among  the  Scientific  Studies  are  papers  on  "Sleep  and  Dreams,” 
"Apparitions,”  "the  Relations  between  Mind  and  Muscle,” 
"Habit,”  etc.;  there  are  several  papers  on  "the  Social  and 
Political  Aspects  of  Medicine  ;”  and  a few  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions selected from  a great  number  of  equal  merit.  "A  eollectirn  of 
graceful  essays  on  general  and  scien/ific  subjects,  by  a very  act om- 
pushed  physician.” — Graphic. 
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WORKS  ON  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ALLIED  SUBJECTS. 

Aristotle.  — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC.  With  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  E. 
M.  Cope,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8va  14/. 

Thisvxtrk  is  introductory  to  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Text  of  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric^  sokich  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Its  object  is  to  render 
that  treatise  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  author  has  aimed  to 
illustrate^  as  preparatory  to  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  wesrk^  the 
general  bearings  and  relations  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  in  itself  as 
u>ell  as  the  special  mode  of  treating  it  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  his 
peculiar  system.  The  ex^idence  upon  obscure  or  doubtful  questions 
connected  unth  the  subject  is  examined;  and  the  relations  which 
Rhetoric  bears^  in  AristotUs  view,  to  the  kindred  art  of  Logic  are 
fully  considered.  A connected  Analysis  of  the  uxn-k  is  given^  and 
a few  important  matters  are  sepirately  discussed  in  Appendices. 
There  is  added ^ as  a general  Appendix^  by  way  of  specimen  of  the 
antagonistic  systesn  of  Isocrates  and  others^  a compile  analysis  oj 
the  treatise  called  'PijTopixii  rpbs  'AA/fovJpoK,  tiith  a discussion  of 
its  authorship  and  of  the  probable  results  of  its  teaching. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  OR,  THE  SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI.  With  a Translation  and  Notes  l>y  Euward  Postk, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  8j.  6tl. 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  Fallucics^  .Aristotle  offers,  nther  in  this  treatise 
or  in  other  passages  quoted  in  the  Commentary,  rnirious  glances 
oi’er  the  world  of  science  and  opinion,  various  suggestions  or  pro* 
blems  which  are  still  ah^ilatcd,  and  a vh  id  picture  of  the  ancient 
system  of  dialc'/rcs,  which  if  is  hoped  may  be  found  both  mtcrcsting 
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and  instructive.  It  will  be  an  assistance  to  genuine  students  of 
Guardian.  ‘V/  is  indeed  a work  of  guat  skUlP — 
Saturday  Review. 

Boole. — AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
THOUGHT,  ON  WHICH  ARE  FOUNDED  THE 

MATHEMATICAL  THEORIES  OF  LOGIC  AND  PRO- 
BABILITIES.  By  Georol  Boole,  LLD.  Professor  of 

Mathematics  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland,  &c.  8vo.  14J. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  investigate  the  fundamental  laws  oj 
those  operations  of  the  mind  by  which  reasoning  is  performed ; to 
grot  expression  to  them  in  the  symbolical  language  of  a Calculus^ 
and  upon  this  foundation  to  establish  the  science  of  Logic  and  eon  • 
struct  Us  method  ; to  nutke  that  method  itself  the  basis  of  a general 
method  Jor  the  application  of  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  Proba- 
bilities ; and,  finally,  to  collect  from  the  various  elcfnents  of  truth 
brought  to  view  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  some  probable  inti- 
mations concerning  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  human 
mind.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  no  one  is 
better  able  than  Professor  Boole  to  treat  of  this  side  oJ  it  at  any  rate, 

Butler  (W.  A.),  Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  : — 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILO- 
SOPHY. Edited  from  the  Author’s  MSS.,  with  Notes,  by 
William  HErwoRTii  Thompson,  M..\.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Regina  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  'Pwo  Volumes.  8vo.  l/.  $s. 

These  Lectures  consist  of  an  Introductory  Series  on  the  Scieneeof  Mind 
generally,  and  five  other  Series  on  .Ancient  Philosophy,  the  greater 
part  of  whi  h treat  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  the  Fifth  Series 
being  an  unfinished  course  on  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  contain- 
ing an  able  Analvsis  of  the  well  kmni*n  though  by  no  means  well 
understood  Treatise,  wtpl  yvxnr.  These  Lectures  are  the  result  of 
patient  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  original  documents, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a perfeetlv  independent  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  grost  master  of  Grecutn  wisdom.  The  author's 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  last 
century,  and  especially  wUh  the  English  and  Scott  h Sthe>ol  0/ 
I)  2 
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Butler  (W.  A.) — contimud. 

PsycholagistSt  has  enabled  him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculations 
of  which  he  treats  'n  a manner  calculated  to  rettder  them  more 
intelligible  to  the  English  mmd  than  they  can  be  by  writers  trained 
solely  in  the  technicalittes  of  modern  German  schools.  The  editor 
has  verified  all  the  rejerences^  and  added  valuable  Noies^  in  which 
he  points  out  sources  of  more  complete  information.  7'he  futures 
constitute  a History  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy — its  seed-timcy 
maturity^  and  decay. 

SI;KM0NS  AXD  letters  ox  ROMAXISM.- See  theo- 
logical Catalogue. 

Calderwood. — \Vorks  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
: — 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INFINITE:  A Treatise  on  Man’s 
Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  answer  to  Sir  \V.  Hamilton 
and  Dr.  .Mansel.  Cheaper  Edition.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  purpose  of  this  z olume  is,  by  a careful  analysis  of  consciousness, 
to  prazff,  in  opposition  to  Sir  /F!  Hamilton  and  Afr.  Mansel,  that 
man  possesses  a notion  of  an  Infinite  Being,  and  to  ascertain  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  conception  and  the  particular  relations  in 
which  it  is  found  to  arise.  7'he  firoinncc  if  Faith  as  related  to  that 
of  A‘no7vledge,  and  the  characteristics  of  Kncnvlcdge  and  7'hought 
as  bciiring  on  this  subject,  are  examined ; and  separate  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our  knoiioledge  of  the  Infinite  as 
First  Came,  as  Moral  Gen  ernor,  and  as  the  Object  of  Worship. 
**A  book  of  great  ability  ....  written  in  a clear  style,  and  may 
be  easily  understood  by  ei’en  those  who  are  not  versed  in  such 
discussions!* — British  Qu.irterly  Review. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  Svo.  6j. 
It  ts,  we  feel  convinced,  the  best  handbook  on  the  subject,  intellectually 
and  morally,  and  i{ocs  infinite  credit  to  its  author. — Standard. 

Elam. — A PHYSICIAN’S  PROBLEMS.  — See  Medical 

Catalogue,  preceding. 

Galton  (Francis).— HEREDITARY  GENIUS  : An  Inquiry 

• into  its  Laws  and  Consequences.  Sec  Physical  Scie.nce 
Catalogue,  preceding. 
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Green  (J.  H.)— spiritual  philosophy:  Founded  on 

the  Teaching  of  ihe  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  By  tJie 
late  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author’s  Life,  by  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  and  Surgeon  to  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital  Two  Vols,  8vo.  2$s. 

The  late  Mr.  Grenty  the  eminent  sur^eoHy  \oas  for  man}' years  the 
intimate  friemi  and  disciple  of  ColeridgCy  and  an  ardent  student  of 
philosophy.  The  language  of  Coleridgds  will  imposed  on  Air. 
Green  the  obligation  of  devoting^  so  far  as  necessaryy  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  one  task  of  systematising^  des'elotnngy  and  establish- 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Coleridgian  philosophy.  With  the  assist- 
atue  of  Coleridge's  manuscriptSy  but  especially  from  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  of  Coleridge's  doctrineSy  ami  indetendent  study  of  at  least 
the  basal  principles  and  metaphysics  of  the  sciences  and  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  human  lifcy  he  proceeded  logically  to  work  out  a 
system  of  universal  philosophy  such  as  he  deemal  unmld  in  the  main 
accord  with  his  master's  aspirations.  After  many  years  of  pre- 
paratory labour  he  resolved  to  complete  in  a compendious  form  a 
work  which  should  gwe  in  system  the  doctrines  most  distinctly 
Coleridgian.  The  result  is  these  ttvo  volumes.  The  frst  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  general  principles  of philosophy;  the  second  aims  at 
vindicating  k priori  (on  principles  for  which  the  first  r>olume  has 
contended)  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  7'he  ^ewk  is 
divided  into  four  parts:  /.  **0n  the  Intellectual  Faculties  and 
processes  which  are  concerned  in  the  Investigation  of  Truth.** 
II.  “ Of  First  Principles  in  Philosophy,**  III.  **  Truths  of 
Religion.**  IV,  **  The  Idea  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  Con- 
troversial Philosophy,** 

Huxley  (Professor.)— lay  sermons,  addresses, 

AND  REVIEWS.  See  Physical  Science  Catalogue, 
preceding. 

JevonS.— W'orks  by  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  Owens  College,  Manchester  - 

THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  SIMILARS,  the  True  Principle  of 
Reasoning.  Derived  from  a Modification  of  Aristotle’s  Dictum 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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J e V O n 3 — couti  nurd. 

“ Ali  arts  oj  rrasonin^''  the  author  says^  ** seetn  to  me  to  be  dij- 
ferent  casei  of  one  uniform  y*rocess^  tohieh  may  perhttps  be  best 
describai  as  the  substitution  of  similars.  This  phrase  rLxtriy 
expresses  that  familiar  moile  in  whieh  w continually  argue  by 
analogy  from  like  to  like,  and  take  one  thing  as  a representath^ 
of  another.  The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  sho^oing  that  all  the 
forms  of  the  old  logic y as  well  as  the  fundamental  rules  of  mathe-  * 
mstical  reasonings  may  be  explainexl  upon  the  same  principle;  and 
it  is  to  this  difficult  task  I hair  drooled  the  most  attention.  Should 
my  notion  be  truCs  a vast  mass  of  technicalities  may  be  sivept  from 
our  logical  text'books  and  yet  the  small  remaining  part  of  logical 
doctrine  loill  prove  far  more  useful  than  all  the  learning  of  the 
Schoolmen.^*  Prefixed  is  a plan  of  a ncio  reasoning  machine^  the 
Abacus,  the  construction  ami  irorking  of  which  is  fully 
explained  in  the  text  and  Appendix.  **  Afr.  Jroons'  book  is  very 
clear  and  intelligible^  ami  quite  worth  consultingP — Guardian. 

MaCCOll.— THE  GREEK  SCEPTICS,  from  Pyrrho  to  Sextus. 
An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Hare  Prize  in  the  year  1868.  By 
Norman  Maccou,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Crown  8vo,  jr.  6*/. 

This  Essay  consists  of  fiir  parts:  /.  Introduction^'  II.  Pyrrho 
and  TimonP  III.  **Thc  A'cio  Academy."  IV.  **The  Later 
Sceptics."  V.  “ The  Pyrrhoneans  and  A^cto  Academy  con- 
trasted."— **  Mr.  Maccoll  has  produced  a monograph.which  merits 
the  gratitude  of  atl  stmlents  of  philosophy.  His  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous;  he  has  mastered  the  authorities^  and  criticises  them  in  a 
modest  hut  independent  spirit." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

M*Cosh. — Works  by  James  M*Cosh,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

He  certainly  shinvs  himself  skilful  in  that  application  of  logic  to 
psychology^  in  that  inductive  science  of  the  human  mind  which  is 
the  fine  side  of  English  philosophy.  His  philosophy  as  a whole  is 
worthy  of  attention." — Res'uc  dc  Deux  Mondcs. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  Physical 
an«l  Moral.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo.  tor.  C>d. 
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M*Cosh  (J.) — <oniinued^ 

This  U'ork  is  dh'idid  into  four  books.  The  first  presents  a general 
X’icw  of  the  Divitie  Girvernment  as  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the 
character  of  God;  the  second  deals  with  the  method  of  the  Divine 
Gmernment  in  the  physical  world;  the  third  treats  of  the  principles 
of  the  human  mind  through  which  God  gen'erns  mankitui;  and  the 
fourth  is  on  Pastoral  and  Revealed  Kdi^iony  and  the  Restoration 
of  Man,  An  Appendixy  consisting  of  seven  articlcSy  imestigates 
the  fumiamental  principles  which  underlie  the  spoliations  of  the 
treatise.  “ This  u*ork  is  distinguishcil  from  other  similar  ones  by 
its  being  based  ujH>n  a thorough  study  of  physical  scienccy  and  an 
accurate  kntnoledge  of  its  present  conditioUy  and  by  its  entering  in  a 
deeper  and  more  unfettered  manner  than  its  predecessors  upon  thedL- 
cussionof  the  appropriate psychologicaly  eihicaly  and  theological  ques- 
tions. The  author  keeps  aloof  at  once  from  the  d priori  ulealism  and 
dreaminess  of  German  spculation  since  Schdlingy  and  from  the 
onesu/ettness  and  narrenoness  of  the  empiricism  and  positnism 
which  hate  so  prevailed  in  England.^* — Dr.  Ulrici,  in  “Zcitschrift 
fur  Philosophic.” 

THE  INTUITIONS  OF  THE  MIND.  A New  Edition.  8vo. 
doth.  lor.  (>d. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  Intuitiony 
and  to  im*estigate  its  Utws.  It  starts  with  a general  view  of 
intuitive  com/ictionSy  their  character  and  the  methoti  in  which  they 
are  employaiy  and  passes  on  to  a more  dctaileti  examination  of 
them,  treating  them  under  the  various  heads  of  JVimitive  Cogni^ 
fionsj^  **  Primith'C Beliefs PrimUiveJudgmetitSy"  and  **Moral 
Convictions."  Their  rdatums  to  the  varums  scienceSy  mental  and 
physicaly  are  then  examined.  Collateral  criticisms  are  throtvn 
into  prdiminary  and  supplementary  chapters  and  sections.  **  The 
undertaking  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  sensational  and  intuitional 
philosophiesy  and  of  the  k posteriori  and  ^ priori  mdhodsy  is 
accomplished  in  this  work  iinth  a great  amount  of  success,"-^ 
Westminster  Review.  “/  value  it  for  its  large  acquaintance 
with  English  Philosophyy  which  has  not  led  him  to  neglect  the 
great  German  loorks.*  I admire  the  moiieration  and  clearnesSy  as 
well  as  comprehenshfcnessy  of  the  author's  vicivs." — Dr.  Ddmer,  of 
Berlin. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  J.  S.  MILL’S  PHILOSOPHY: 
Beint;  a Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth.  Crown  Svo.  'Js.  Od. 
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M^Cosh  (J») — continue. 

This  volume  is  not  put  forth  by  Us  author  as  a special  reply  to  Mr, 
MilTs  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy." 
In  that  work  Mr.  Mill  has  furnished  the  means  of  thoroughly 
estimating  his  theory  of  miml^  of  which  he  had  only  givtn  hints 
and  glimpses  in  his  logical  treatise.  It  is  this  theory  which  Dr, 
M*Cosh  professes  to  examine  in  this  tolume;  his  aim  is  simply  to 
defend  a portion  of  primary  truth  which  has  been  assailed  by  an 
acute  thinker  who  has  extensive  influence  in  England.  **/n 
such  points  as  Mr.  Milt's  notions  of  intuitions  and  necessUy,  he 
will  have  the  voice  of  mankind  wUh  him."—  Athenjpum.  **Sueh 
a ivork  j^reatly  needed  to  be  dene,  and  the  author  was  the  man  to 
do  U.  This  volume  is  important,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  the  whole  school  of  writers,  past  and 
present,  British  and  Continental,  he  so  ably  represents." — IVinceton 
Review. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DISCURSIVE  THOUGHT:  Being  a Text- 
lx>ok  of  Formal  Logic.  Crown  8vo.  5/. 

The  main  feature  of  this  Ix>gieal  Treatise  is  to  he  found  in  the  more 
thorough  imrstigation  of  the  nature  of  the  notion,  in  regard  to 
which  the  vieios  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  Whately  are  regarded 
by  the  author  as  very  defectwe,  and  the  views  of  the  school  of  Kant 
and  Hamilton  altogether  erroneous.  The  author  believes  that 
errors  spring  far  more  frequently  from  obscure,  inadequate,  ifuiis- 
Hnct,  and  confused  Notions,  and  from  not  placing  the  Notions  in 
their  proper  relation  in  judgment,  than  from  Patiocination,  In 
this  treatise,  therefore,  the  Notion  (v*iih  the  term,  and  the  Relation 
of  Thought  to  fjinguage)  will  be  found  to  occupy  a larger  relative 
pliice  than  in  any  logical  work  written  since  the  time  of  the  famous 
Art  of  Thinking.  '*The  amount  of  summarized  information 
which  it  contains  is  very  great;  and  it  is  the  only  work  on  the  very 
important  subject  7vith  7vhich  it  deals.  Never  was  such  a uwk 
so  much  needed  as  in  the  present  day." — London  Quailerly 
Review. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  POSITIVISM  : A Series  of  Lectures  to 
the  Times  on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics.  Crown  8vo. 
yj.  (>d. 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  Neiu  York,  by  appointment,  in  the 
beg'.nning  of  187 1,  as  the  second  course  on  the  foundation  of 
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tkf  Union  Thtologual  Seminary.  There  are  ten  Lectures  in  all, 
dh'ideii  into  three  series : — /.  “ Christianity  and  Physical  Science'^ 
(three  lectures).  II.  **  Christianity  and  AUnial  Science'^ 
lectures).  III.  ^'Christianity  and  Historical  Investigation'^  (three 
lectures).  7'he  A/>pendix  contains  articles  on  "Gaps  in  the  Theory 
0/  Development "Danoin's  Descent  of  Alan."  "Principles 
of  Herbert  SpencePs  Philosophy."  In  the  course  of  the  Lectures 
Dr.  Al^Cosh  discusses  all  the  most  important  scientific  problems 
which  are  supposed  to  affect  Christianity. 

Masson.— RKCENT  British  philosophy  : a Review, 

with  Criticisms;  including  some  Comments  on  Mr.  Mill's  Answer 
to  Sir  William  Hamiltom  By  David  Mas.son,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Englisli  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  6/. 

The  author,  in  his  usual  graphic  and  forcible  manner,  rezlews  in 
considerable  detail,  and  points  out  the  drifts  of  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  preidous  thirty  years,  bringing  under  notice  the 
work  of  all  the  principal  philosophers  who  haze  been  at  work  during 
that  period  on  the  highest  problems  which  concern  humanity.  The 
four  chapters  are  thus  titled: — /.  "A  Survey  of  Thirty  Years." 
II.  “ The  Traditional  Differences : haav  repeated  in  Carlyle, 
Hamilton,  and  Mill."  III.  " Ejfiects  of  Recent  Scientific  Con- 
ceptioms  on  Philosophy."  Il\  "Latest  Drifts  and  Groupings." 
The  last  seventy -six  pages  are  devoted  to  a Revieiv  of  Air.  Mills 
criticism  of  Sir  IVilliam  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  " lYe  can 
nou’here  point  to  a u>ork  which  ghes  so  clear  an  exposition  of 
the  course  of  philosophical  speculation  in  Britain  during  the  past 
century,  or  which  indicates  so  instructh’cly  the  mutual  influences  of 
philosophic  and  scientific  thotsght." — Fortnightly  Review. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS.— See  Bki.les  Leitres  Catalogue. 
I-IFE  OF  MILTON.— Sec  Biographical  Catalogue. 

Maudsley. — Works  by  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London 

BODY  AND  MIND  : An  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  nnd 
Mutual  Influence,  speci.illy  in  reference  to  Mental  Diseases.  See 
Medical  Catalogue,  preceding. 
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Maudsley  {H.)—coniinufd. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  MIND. 
Sec  Medical  Catalogue,  preceding. 

Maunce. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Mauricb* 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. (For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Theological 
CATAI.OGUE.) 

SOCIAL  MORALITY.  Twenty-one  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  los.td. 

In  this  series  of  Lectures^  Professor  Maurice  considers^  historically 
and  critically^  Social  Morality  in  its  three  main  aspects  : I,  “ The 
Helations  which  spring  from  the  Family — Domestic  Morality.** 
II.  “ The  Relations  which  subsist  among  the  tvtrious  constituents 
of  a Nation — National  Morality**  III,  "As  it  concerns  Uni- 
versal Humanity — Universal  Morality**  Appended  to  each  series 

is  a chapter  on  " Worship  :**  firsts  "Family  Worship;**  second, 
**jVational  Worship;**  third,  "Unhiersal  Worship.**  **  Whilst 
reading  it  we  are  charmed  by  the  freedom  from  exclusHeness  and 
prejudice,  the  large  charity,  the  loftiness  of  thought,  the  eagerness  to 
recogniu  and  appreciate  whatever  there  is  of  real  worth  extant  in 
the  world,  which  animates  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  gain 
nrw  thoughts  and  netv  ways  of  vieicdng  things,  even  more,  perhaps, 
from  being  brought  for  a time  under  the  influence  of  so  noble  and 
spiritual  a Athenaeum. 

THE  CONSCIENCE:  Lectures  on  Casuistry,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  New  and  Cheaj>er  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
5J- 

In  this  series  of  nine  lectures.  Professor  Maurice,  tvith  his  wonted 
force  and  breadth  and  freshness,  endeasjours  to  settle  what  is  meant 
by  the  “word  **  Conscienee,**  and  discusses  the  most  important 
guestiopu  immediately  connected  with  the  subject.  Taking  "Casu 
istry  ” in  its  old  sense  as  being  the  ** study  of  cases  of  Conscience,’* 
he  endeavours  to  shoiv  in  what  ivay  it  may  be  brought  to  bear  at 
the  present  day  upon  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  our  ordinary 
existence.  He  skoivs  that  Conscience  asks  for  Unos,  not  rules ; 
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for  fretiiom^  not  chains;  for  education^  not  supfrcstion.  Me 
has  abstained  from  the  use  of  phitosophical  termSy  and  has  toucktd 
on  philosophical  systems  only  when  he  fancied  **they  wre  inter- 
feeing  "loith  the  rights  and  duties  of  xoayfarers.*'  The  Saturday 
Review  says:  **iVerise  from  them  wiih  detestation  of  all  that  is 
selfish  and  mean,  and  wiih  a living  impression  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  goodness  after  all** 

MORAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  New 
Edition  and  Preface.  Vol.  I.  Ancient  Philosophy  and  the  First  to 
the  Thirteenth  Centuries  ; Vol.  II.  the  Fourteenth  Century  and  the 
French  Revolution,  with  a glimpse  into  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
2 Vols.  8vo.  251. 

This  is  an  Edition  in  two  volumes  of  Professor  Maurice's  History  of 
Philosophy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
formerly  scatterid  throughout  a number  of  separate  volumes,  and  it 
is  beliroed  that  all  admirers  of  the  author  and  all  studints  of 
philosophy  will  welcome  this  compact  Edition.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  tnated  here  with  fulness  and 
candour,  and  in  a clear  and  interesting  manner.  In  a long  intro- 
duction to  this  Edition,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue.  Professor  Alaurice 
pu.ttifes  some  of  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  touches  upon  some  oj 
the  most  important  topics  of  the  time. 


Murphy.— HABIT  AND  INTELLIGENCE,  in  Connection 
with  the  Laws  of  Matter  and  Force  : A Series  of  Scientific  Essays. 
Uy  Joseph  John  Murphy.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  i6j. 

7'he  authors  chief  purpose  in  this  work  has  been  to  state  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  he  regards  as  the  special  and  characteristic  principles  of 
life.  The  most  important  part  of  the  loork  treats  of  those  xnlal 
principles  which  belong  to  the  inner  domain  of  life  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  principles  which  belong  to  the  border-land 
where  life  comes  into  contact  with  inorganic  matter  and force.  In 
the  inner  domain  of  life  we  fnd  hoo  principles,  which  are,  the 
author  believes,  coextensive  with  life  and  peculiar  to  it:  these  arc 
Habit  and  Intelligence.  He  has  made  as  full  a statement  as 
possible  of  the  taros  under  which  habits  form,  disappear,  alter  under 
altered  circumstances,  and  insry  spontaneously.  He  discusses  that 
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most  important  of  all  qwstions^  tvhdher  intelligeme  is  an  ultimah 
facty  incapable  of  being  rtsohrd  into  any  other^  or  only  a resultant 
from  the  la'ii'S  of  habit.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  lolume  is 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species, 
The  first  part  of  the  second  tolume  is  occupied  nith  an  inquiry 
into  the  process  of  mental  griKoth  and  dez  elopment,  and  the  nature 
of  mental  intelligence.  In  the  chapter  that  follows^  the  author  dis- 
cusses  the  sciettce  of  history^  and  the  three  concluding  chapters 
contain  sdme  ideas  on  the  classification^  the  history^  and  the  logic ^ of 
the  sciences.  The  author^s  aim  has  been  to  make  the  subjects  treated 
of  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  intelligent  man.  “ IVe  are  pleased 
to  listen  f says  the  Saturday  Review,  a writer  who  has  so  firm 
a foothold  upon  the  ground  ’loilhin  the  scope  of  his  immediate 
survey,  and  who  can  enunciate  unik  so  much  clearness  and force 
propositions  which  eotne  within  his  graspP* 

Thring  (E.,  M.A.)— THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE-SCIENCE. 

Hy  Howard  Turing,  M.A.  (Benjamin  Place),  Head  Master  of 

Uppingham  School.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Crown  8vo.  7/.  6</. 

Jh  this  volume  are  discussed  in  a familiar  manner  some  of  the  mod 
interesting  problems  behoecn  Science  and  Eeligion,  Season  and 
Feeling.  **Learniftg  and  Science f says  the  author.  **are  claiming 
the  rtght  of  building  up  and  pulling  down  ez  erything.  especially 
the  latter,  ft  has  seemed  to  me  no  useless  task  to  look  steadily  at 
what  has  happened,  to  take  stock  as  it  were  of  mcnf  gains,  and  to 
endeavour  amidst  nero  circumstances  to  arrive  at  some  rational 
estimate  of  the  bearings  of  things,  so  that  the  limits  of  what  is 
possible  at  all  nents  may  he  clearly  marked  out  for  ordinary 

readers This  book  is  an  endearour  to  bring  out  some  of  the 

main  facts  of  the  world.'* 


Venn — THE  LOGIC  OF  CHANCE:  An  Essay  on  the  Founda- 
tions and  Province  of  the  Theory  of  ProbaVdlity,  with  esi>ecial 
reference  to  its  application  to  Moral  and  Social  Science.  By  John 
Venn,  M.A.,  Kcl!ow  of  Gtmville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
Heap.  Svo.  'js. 

This  Essay  is  in  no  sense  mathematical.  Probability,  the  author 
thinks,  may  be  considered  to  be  a portion  of  the  projinc:  of  Log  c 
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re^ardH  from  the  material  point  of  view.  The  principal  objects  of 
this  Essay  are  to  ascertain  how  ^eat  a port:on  it  comprises,  where 
we  are  to  draw  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  contiguous  bratuhes 
of  the  general  science  of  evidence,  what  are  the  ultimate  foundations 
upon  tohich  its  rules  rest,  what  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  are 
capable  of  affording,  and  to  what  class  of  subjects  they  may  most 
fitly  be  applied.  The  general  design  of  the  Essay,  as  a special 
treatise  on  Probability,  is  quite  original,  the  author  beiieving  that 
erroneous  notions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  subject  are  disastrously 
prevalent.  ** Exceedingly  well  thought  and  well  written,''  says  the 
Westminster  Review.  The  Nonconformist  calls  it  a '^masterly 
book," 
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